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PREFACE 


This work is a supplement to Portraits and Mimatures 
by Charles Willson Peale, published in 1952 as Vol. 42, 
Part 1, of the Transactions. Its purpose is, first, to 
describe Peale’s work in other genre than portraiture, 
and second, to bring addenda and errata to the portrait 
list, thus producing, as its title indicates, a summary of 
his long life’s accomplishment in the arts. 

Fortunate indeed is the author who can thus have 
at least one round of correcting his own mistakes and 
enlarging his theme. The task is a happy one, though 
performed here in the full realization that factual and 
critical perfection are always along the horizon line, 
always to be approached with delight, but rarely realized. 
The present work was begun in January, 1963, with 
the support of a grant from the Society for that year, 
was delayed for almost a year by illness, and has been 
brought to completion with a large indebtedness to the 
kindness of friends. 

Some of this debt goes back to the earlier project of 
more than a decade ago, in largest measure surely to 
the staff of the Frick Art Reference Library. Constant 
and generous assistance has come also from the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society. As in the past, 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has been an 
invaluable resource, and so also the Maryland Historical 
Society, in whose Pleasants Collection on Maryland 
portraiture there has been a continuance of the help that 
Dr. J. Hall Pleasants had given so generously in his 
lifetime. Among the many old friends who have con- 
tributed their time and expert knowledge both to the 
present undertaking and its predecessor are Whitfield 
J. Bell, Jr., Leon de Valinger, Harold E. Dickson, 
Alfred V. Frankenstein, Miss Eugenia Calvert Holland, 
Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., Henri Marceau, Edgar P. 


Richardson, Miss Anna Wells Rutledge, Theodore 
Sizer, Frederick A. Sweet, Nicholas B. Wainwright, 
and Norman B. Wilkinson. 

Among the many who have joined forces in one way 
or another in this new riding of the lists are Joseph 
Amarotico, John Shaw Billings, Raymond Boone, 
Jeffrey Brown, Mrs. LeRoy Burris, the late Lansdell 
K. Christie, Mrs. Dorothy Thomas Cullen, Mrs. Arthur 
R. Colgan, John Cumming, Mr. and Mrs. Willard P. 
Curley, Edward H. Dwight, Charles H. Elam, Bruce 
Etchison, Miss Josephine P. Etchison, Jonathan L. 
Fairbanks, Monroe H. Fabian, Stuart P. Feld, Dale 
Fields, Robert C. Graham, Carter H. Harrison, Jr., 
Norman Hirschl, Donald W. Holst, John Melville 
Jennings, Donald H. Kent, Joe Kindig, Jr., Frank E. 
Klapthor, John H. Leitch, Mrs. Charles R. Macaulay, 
John A. Mahey, Milo M. Naeve, Robert O. Parks, Mr. 
and Mrs. James O. Peale, Prentis Price, Jules D. 
Prown, Leonard Rapport, William Roger Rearick, 
Francis W. Robinson, Elizabeth E. Roth, Mrs. Henry 
P. Schneider, Theodor Siegl, Frank H. Sommer, Robert 
G. Stewart, Mrs. John Clothier Stokes, S. Morton 
Vose, David H. Wallace, Guy Weatherly, Herbert P. 
Weissberger, Charles Scott Williams, Edwin Wolf, II, 
and Rudolph G. Wunderlich. 

A grateful acknowledgment is due also to all owners 
of Peale works, private and institutional, who have 
been in every instance warmly interested and helpful. 

Through every part of this friendly endeavor, at 
home and afıeld and among these many contributing to 
it, Barbara R. Sellers has been a central figure, uniting 
its purpose and pleasures. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
I. THE NEW OLYMPUS 


The restless and roving talents of Charles Willson 
Peale are to be judged, first of all, by his œuvre of 
over a thousand portraits, some painted with poetic 
fervor, some from prosaic motives, but all withal an 
honest record of his dedication to “the Art.” Listed 
here for the first time are about three hundred other 
works, many of them trivial, most of them vanished. 
They were not, like the portraits, made for individual 
patrons within the framework of long-established social 
conventions. Some represent merely personal pleasure, 
some the hallowed cause of science, but the largest and 
by far the most significant part was made for the 
delectation or instruction of the eager, crowding, won- 
dering, unrestrained and often unrestrainable American 
public. This was, simply and no more, Peale’s warm 
response to circumstances as he found them. Energy 
rather than originality can be claimed for him . The 
historical significance of this side of his career lies in 
the success of his appeal to the popular audience, with 
political propaganda and patriotic gesture, with senti- 
mental and dramatic subject pieces, then with. trick 
painting such as his moving pictures of 1785 or his 
Staircase of a decade later and, finally, in “Peale’s 
Museum,” with its hundreds of paintings and mountings, 
“a world in miniature,’ whose popularity made him 
one of the wealthy men of his day. What Peale in his 
persistence and fervor reveals is an art unsupported 
by patronage of the traditional sort. It is addressed to 
the public as a whole, not, in general, at the behest of 
any patron, but by the artist himself. 

Here is a clear breaking with the past, and a clear 
tie to the art of our present day. The history of modern 
culture has a sequence of events, careers, accomplish- 
ment, in which traditional connoisseurship and refined 
taste are but part of the story. The story in its largest 
outline is that of the vast, slow social revolution which 
had begun with the discovery of America. Europe, a 
society of rigid social status, with wealth and power 
based upon the ownership of land, was suddenly con- 
fronted by half a world of wild, rich land, wide open to 


aside. 


adventurers. Through the generations, unwillingly, old 
world status slowly crumbles before this devastating 
fact. In America, despite the natural impulse to estab- 
lish rank and order on our shores, the attributes of 
aristocracy were far too easily taken on or brushed 
Peale, in the course of his long life, was to see 
firmly held concepts of rank virtually disappear in the 
bustling egalitarianism of early nineteenth-century 
America. The Colonial had thought of art entirely in 
terms of artist-patron relationships, as a flowering 
from private wealth and concentrated sophistication. 
As Benjamin Franklin and others had sadly and rightly 
predicted, many years must pass before America would 
be able under such patronage to rival old world glories. 
Yet by the turn of the century it had become manifest 
that an academy of the fine arts, even, could subsist by 
a small admission fee at the door. Maecenas might be 
lacking, but not the sedulous multitude. Ours was a 
culture characterized by low level and raw growth. It 
was a new Olympus, without lofty peaks but boundless 
in extent. 

It drew constantly and greedily from Europe, and it 
gave back influences of its own. Benjamin West, his 
young dream of noble patronage fully realized, added a 
fresh American moral tone to Europe’s “high art, and 
a new American realism. Copley brought a newsy 
realism of his own into British painting, as did Stuart 
with his Skater, and Copley contributed something else 
of lasting impact by demonstrating how a work with 
popular appeal, exhibited to the public for a small ad- 
mission charge, could be enormously profitable to the 
artist. Peale’s London experience antedated these de- 
velopments. He had returned to Annapolis in 1769, 
and set up his painting room there. When he brought 
it to Philadelphia six years later, it included a number 
of exhibition pieces intended solely for the delectation 
of painting-room visitors, his Madonna piece of Rachel 
lifting the baby from its bath, the theme of Tragedy in 
which Rachel mourns the child laid out for burial, his 
Family Group, his Hallam as Fidele, and others. 

The painting room is the heart and start of one chap- 
ter of this story. In America, an artist’s studio attracted 
not only prospective patrons of wealth, but neighbors 
and visitors of every sort, to many of whom the sight 
of a reasonably well-painted picture—an actual coun- 
terfeit of reality—was a novel experience and an object 
of amazement and admiration. A painting room was 
one of the few show places of its town, as witness the 
visit to Peale’s on August 20, 1776, which John Adams 
describes in his letter to Abigail of the following day. 
Its importance even in the martial bustle of that year 
is glimpsed again in Peale’s diary note of October 29, 
“put the Exhibition Room in better order.” 
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To Peale, that amazement and admiration were ap- 
parently reward enough for any amount of labor. In 
the last year of the war he threw all his meagre re- 
sources into expanding the painting room into a sky- 
lighted gallery, the first in America, and set out to fill 
it with an exhibition of portraits of the heroes of war 
and peace. It was a bold step at a time when portrait 
commissions were few, and when Peale’s left-wing 
political activity had damaged his standing with those 


who could still afford the luxury. The idea of an ad- 


mission fee came in only with the “moving pictures,” 
shown at one end of the gallery, but with the start of 
the natural history collection in 1786 it was applied to 
the whole. So began the transferral of the support of 
his art from the elite to the commonalty. Portrait 
painting underwrote the formative years of the Museum. 
After that, private commissions were few and most of 
his painting done to add interest, variety, and value to 
the Museum. 

This dependence upon the public-at-large, therefore, 
had come about gradually and simply because, after all, 
the public was there, waiting, a new public, fervidly 
patriotic, wonderfully combining moral circumspection 
with a sense of national youth and power, full of bar- 
barous exuberance, raw and on-the-way, hungry to 
learn, brightly eager to be amused. That demand for 
informative, moral entertainment, more than anything 
else, made the Museum a success. Peale, who loved to 
amuse and to inform, was there and ready. It was a 
haphazard thing and he knew it, confessing to Angelica 
(May 5, 1816) that he had “always made myself happy 
by a constant enployment in one way or another, and 
that habit accidentally led me to the formation of a 
Museum which in some future day will be the admira- 
tion of the world.” Peale and this public were in as 
close rapport as ever artist and patron of the old tradi- 
tion. 

In the background of the relationship there was also 
Peale the propagandist. As early as 1764 he had lent 
his budding talent to the popular cause in the stormy 
election of that year, and had learned also for the first 
time that penalties may be exacted for doing so. He 
was at it again in the Stamp Act protest of 1765, and 
during the Revolution flowered out with public spec- 
tacles culminating in that emblazoned Arch of Triumph 
which celebrated the peace. 

By mid-1780’s, when Peale was reaching for a wider 
audience with the publication of prints and the museum 
idea, similar trends were flourishing in London, among 
them De Loutherbourg’s “Eidophusikon,” of which his 
“moving pictures” were an echo, Robert Barker’s first 
cyclorama, the publication of dramatic pictures shown 
with theatrical settings and lighting, and the publication 
of prints from them. The ingredients of success were 
much the same—a mass audience demanding vivid 
drama and melodrama, a brief experience for a small 
price. In England, promoters had a pool of capable 
artists making possible rapid advances, but Americans 
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were in the thick of it, Robert Fulton bringing the 
cyclorama to revolutionary France, John Vanderlyn 
bringing it from France to America. William Dunlap 
of New York, meanwhile, had been varying his manage- 
ment of the legitimate theater with picture shows re- 
playing West’s themes, a type of presentation not really 
successful until Rembrandt Peale swept the country in 
1820 with his “Great Moral Picture,’ The Court of 
Death. Peale’s Museum, the while, had fathered an 
industry. There were imitations of it in every city to 
north and south and west, all following the Peale pat- 
tern of success, combining pictures, mostly portraits, 
with natural curiosities, waxwork, and the rest. Peale 
himself retired to his farm in 1810, still painting subject 
pieces and landscapes for the Museum, and drawing the 
public after him to that fairyland garden at Belfield. 

It was all part of that ferment which the opening 
of the American continent had brought upon the world. 
Civilization, once so precious and concentrate, was 
undergoing a vast dilution and was being, in it, slowly 
redistilled. It was revolution, vast and final, though 
strangely unrecognized as such. It was the true ex- 
pression and the unflattering measure of our culture. 
Connoisseur art, choice and particular, had style while 
this other so often expressed only the unformed aspira- 
tions of the masses, barbarous, tasteless, parading in bor- 
rowed colors and promotional acclaim. This was the 
voice and soul of the unlettered, unfettered public, with 
pennies to spend. The art of the new Olympus was a 
sprawling, boasting, reaching thing, expanding, numer- 
ical, proclaiming itself always in terms of depth of soul, 
breadth of vision, size and multitude, and yet within it 
also the fiber of sincerity. 

Much of this new trend was foreign to the character 
of Charles Willson Peale who remained, to the last, a 
disciple of the eighteenth-century enlightenment. Yet 
his great personal success came entirely from public pa- 
tronage, and his contribution to this advance of self-sus- 
taining popular culture was immense. His moving pic- 
tures had been too elaborately constructed to be a paying 
venture, yet nevertheless stimulated shows of more 
slapdash sort. The success of his Museum set the 
whole museum industry a-going, with first the art 
gallery as a central feature, and then lecture courses, 
and these again were related to the later picture shows, 
the lyceums and lecture circuits of the late nineteenth 
century, the theater which in some of the museums 
throve under a polite disguise. From the success of the 
museums sprang also another development which began 
even in Peale’s lifetime but was vastly expanded in 
later years, the museum in the capsule form of a book 
of natural wonders, a fat brightly bound octavo with 
hundreds of woodcut illustrations and the wonders of 
the world, of history or science, displayed. The careers 
of his artist sons are all marked by passages of escape 
from the stringencies of private patronage. Raphaelle’s 
silhouette production was advertised and vaunted in 
the thousands, while his marvelously dextrous “decep- 
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tions” were painted simply wherever there was an audi- 
ence who would laugh and admire. Rembrandt did well 
with portrait commissions, yet suffered and complained 
under the restrictions, and sought escape in museum 
work and in “high art” shown to the public as imagina- 
tive drama. Titian became a scientific artist with the 
government exploring expeditions. When the photo- 
graph, invented in France by a painter and producer of 
dramatic exhibition pictures, reached our shores in 
1840, it was fostered and developed amongst us as 
nowhere else in the world, and Titian, with others of 
the family, was among its early devotees. 

This story of the rise of popularly supported art, as 
against that of an aristocracy or an elite, rolls on through 
successive chapters of novelty and excitement, richer 
always in purpose than in taste. The brief populariza- 
tion of easel painting under Art Union auspices empha- 
sizes the fact that the populace, in taking over from 
individual arbiters, had formed no revolutionary con- 
cept of a new culture appropriate to the whole. In 
painting for the single dramatic experience the primal 
urge was to attract large crowds by large canvas. The 
moving panoramas were measured first in hundreds of 
square feet, then in miles. The cyclorama had a rebirth 
after the Civil War, with French and German artists 
employed by American producers to recall that conflict 
and other great events of history in this astonishingly 
realistic medium. By 1895, the cinema was coming in, 
with some of the producers of dramatic paintings aban- 
doning the old form for the new, and the cinema brought 
forth its successive flowerings in the same old spirit of 
effulgence. 

The popular culture of this later day was character- 
ized also by another element whose history is roughly 
contemporaneous with the rise of the moving picture 
and closely allied to it. The invention of photo-engrav- 
ing and color process brought to flower the illustrated 
book and magazine, owing much to Europe and yet a 
thoroughly American culmination. It sustained a large 
number of artists, and some of them extremely well. 
Remington, Pyle, Wyeth, Abbey, and the rest, stood in 
this tradition too. They had a more discriminating 
audience than the motion pictures, and their product 
was more restrained, genuine, and mature. It evoked 
life and action of past or present, was also in some 
ways close to the theater, and to literature was at its 
best an equal or superior partner, playing in harmony 
with the writer, bringing the written word to life within 
its range, as the cinema was doing. Here, too, after 
a fashion, was the last blossoming of the great tradition 
of History Painting, of West, Copley, Vanderlyn, Rem- 
brandt Peale, and so many others. It faded under pub- 
lishers’ policies designed to render it harmlessly accept- 
able to all. 

The whole story of the new Olympus is marked in 
one way or another by that dichotomy so evident in 
Peale’s Museum: upon the one hand the respect for 
truth, the urge toward clear and honest presentation— 
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and on the other (since success depended on large at- 
tendance and new interests must always be aroused) 
there was that obtrusive character of gaudy persuasion. 
Add to this the fact that our American public, while 
ever eager to be improved in understanding and taste, 
to rise, was also eagerly susceptible to the persuasive 
arts, easily delighted by them. So in the end, the 
populace-as-patron proved as corrupting to the integrity 
of art and ideal as any vainglorious individuals of wealth 
and power might have been. One can see the limiting 
influence of each in the careers of Benjamin West, on 
the one side, for instance, or of Peale on the other. Yet 
it would be good to think that in our popularly supported 
art there have been elements of purposeful strength and 
sincerity, a fiber enduring in our culture into the 
culmination of the advertising age, and beyond. 


II. PORTRAITURE 


If one sees early America as characterized more by 
an eagerness to possess culture than by its possession, 
and its art as more responsive to this breadth than to 
its few points of concentration, it should also be borne 
in mind that the aristocratic traditions stayed with us, 
however diluted or derided. Portraiture was still an 
attribute of social status and established family life, 
albeit in the view of many tainted with the sin of pride. 
Though Peale became a purveyor of culture to the 
masses, he had established his career and done much 
of his best work under the patronage of men of sophisti- 
cation and wealth. His portrait faces at the end of his 
long life are the same as at the beginning—faces of the 
eighteenth-century enlightenment, open, affable, in- 
formed, with often, where the sitter permitted it, ele- 
ments of a gently dramatic naturalism in pose and sur- 
roundings. His subjects are never invested, as were 
Stuart’s and Sully’s, with an air of high-born aloofness, 
nor did he ever represent them as his brother James 
sometimes was able to do so charmingly, within the 
new mood of romantic tenderness and brooding. He 
had a face and a formula which suited his temperament 
in the last years as well as in the first. 

Many artists of Peale’s day and later chafed at their 
financial dependence on portraiture, and on ignorant 
patrons’ lack of taste. William Henry Pyne describes 
Gainsborough as “starting from a short reverie’ and 
inquiring suddenly of Reynolds, “Do you not think the 
old sarpent some day, in a fit of ill humour, invented 
portrait painting?" In response to Sir Joshua’s sur- 
prised, “Why so, Sir?” he enlarges upon the complaint 
until David Garrick breaks in on it with a testy, “Come, 
eat your toast and butter, and be thankful, man” (Wine 
and Walnuts [London, 1822], p. 224). Charles Willson. 
Peale was content to find his toast and butter in another 
quarter. Rembrandt Peale was to rebel more openly 
and violently against American patron taste, make his. 
venture into the museum world as an escape from it, 
but end his long career essentially a portraitist still. 
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The Peale face is a clue in the problem of attributions. 
Painters working in such close conjunction as a family, 
and as a family so eager to experiment, are not easy to 
distinguish in style from one another. There is here 
a uniting factor and also a key to personal differences, 
in the soft amiability of the Charles Willson Peale man 
or woman, in the thoughtful remoteness of many of 
James's people, their bodies often stiff and erect in can- 
vas-center as a soldier would place them, or in the im- 
perious, strongly modeled countenances of Rembrandt's 
mature period. That they occasionally, though rarely, 
worked on the same canvas, adds its complication. 
Raphaelle's portraits are emerging from the puzzle as 
documented pieces are found. One of the most obscure 
parts of this œuvre are the little profile water colors 
which have been turning up from time to time with 
traditional and credible Peale attributions, and most of 
these are assuredly Raphaelle's judging by their delicacy 
of detail, and in that this was a specialty of his. The 
profiles of Mr. and Mrs. Coleman Sellers included in 
Portraits and Miniatures as C. W. Peale work (777 
and 779), are among the pieces listed there which might 
be reattributed. 


III. FOR THE PUBLIC 


Charles Willson Peale had from the first a delight 
and interest in landscape, a feeling shared by Americans 
at large although there was virtually no patronage for 
this sort of work. There is evidence of it in the copies 
he brought home from London, in his early drawings of 
scenes that pleased him, and in those portrait back- 
grounds showing a portrait of the subject's home. John 
Beale Bordley, studying under him in order to paint 
for pleasure alone, concentrated on landscape.  Peale, 
in 1770, promising John Cadwalader some landscapes, 
proposed to do them at Wye Island in the fall—"I can 
then amuse Mr. Bordley with a part of the art which 
he is exceedingly fond of." A year later, he wrote of 
Bordley's sons, at school in England, 


The Boys draws very cleverly. I wish their masters may 
teach [them] to sketch from nature, I mean landscape. 
It may be very useful, will certainly be a great amusement. 
One rude line from nature is worth a hundred from copies, 
enlarges the ideas and makes one see & feel with such 
sensations as are worthy of the author. 


And to Bordley himself, March 29, 1772: 


Your landscape is greatly admired by all that have seen it. 
I would not attempt to mend any part of the foliage except 
a part of those two trees in the foreground. Your distances 
are fine and you deserve all the credit you claim for Tilgh- 
man's Point. I think I see the reality. Jemmy has put 
battens round it and I must send it [to] the exhibition 
room, as now I hope that the weather will permit more 
visitors to come than I have had for a long time. 


One of Bordley's works, probably the copy from a print 
by Claude Lorrain, begun in Peale's studio, July 30, 
1776, is now the property of Mrs. William F. Machold, 
of Philadelphia. 
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In the last letter quoted above he describes a device 
which was to become a part of almost all his landscape 
work: 


The improvements I have made on the Machine that 
Edmond [Brice] presents you with I hope will have your 
approbation. The utility of it as it now stands must be 
great to a painter because it takes the extent of view that 
ought allways to be painted. Four paintings from it to fill 
a square room would be a continued prospect. How pleas- 
ing? J believe great improvements is to be made and sup- 
pose a small telescope fixed where the eyehole is, could 
the point be well seen, if it can the drawing may be done 
more minutely exact. Could this machine be made to take 
levels, measure distances and objects at any distances, I 
believe it would be superior to any invention yet found out. 

Simply as it is, I think, the height of a building may 
be as well taken as with [a] Quadrant, that is, by measur- 
ing the front of the house in the length and then drawing 
in the same number of parts for a scale to ascertain the 
height. I don’t think there is so great necessity to have 
level ground in this manner as with a Quadrant. 


He called it his “painter’s quadrant.” He described 
it in introducing Edmund Brice to West soon after, 
noting that he had had the original idea from “Mr. 
Samuel,” but had added improvements of his own and 
made it portable. In November he sent Bordley “some 
drawings that I have taken by my Painter’s Quadrant. 
If you find any inclination to paint them, some are 
worthy of being painted, would do a Claud Lorain or 
Salvator Rosa credit.” 

There are diary references to the machine, August 
26, 1776, and January 7, 1778, but it is not until some 
ten years later, and with his new dependence on popular 
support, that it emerges as an important feature in his 
drawings and prints of 1787-1790. The Dearborn 
machine, illustrated in A. F. M. Willich’s Domestic 
Encyclopaedia (4[1803]: p. 257, Phila.) and in the 
Universal Asylum (1[1791] : p. 67), was probably simi- 
lar to Peale’s. James Peale, too, had been active, and 
the Columbian Magazine (3[1789] : pp. 412-416) con- 
tains an article by Francis Hopkinson on “The Varied 
Landscape,’ views made up of four superimposed 
panels, an idea which James Peale had carried out for 
him. All this effort of the brothers, however, failed 
to produce any adequate financial return, and landscape 
was not again in the ascendant until the heyday of 
the Museum when they both took it up again. They 
had then a place where they could see the public sharing 
their own enjoyment of this art, and the “painter’s 
quadrant" was in use once more, as an aid in producing 
those charming little oils of Germantown and other 
scenes, 1816-1822. 

One lesson Charles Willson Peale had learned in 
London was deeply impressed upon him, the kinship of 
painting and poetry. He seems to have thought of it 
at first chiefly in terms of rhyming effects, as in his 
unusual child portrait of 1768 (SP 150, 1), but his 
William Pitt of the same year is ample evidence also 
of a fervid desire to speak out in the language of sym- 
bolism. It is perhaps significant that he came home 
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with his mezzotint version of this wonderful work for 
sale to the American public-at-large, and it is certainly 
of one genre with the transparencies and other spectacles 
he addressed to the populace of the Revolutionary and 
Constitutional Convention years, to the holiday crowds 
of the young republic, and on down to the Return of 
Lafayette in 1824 (S 130, 49). 

The fragile, impermanent art of the transparency, 
practiced by the Peales with such delight, stems directly 
from the court spectacles of European royalty—another 
attribute of aristocratic splendor readapted to the liber- 
ated multitude—brought to America by a French artist 
and instantly applied by these ardent souls to the delec- 
tation of their fellow patriots. The brilliance and color 
of the designs, standing out in the darkness of a city 
street, were as exciting to the crowds below as the 
first flood-lighting was to be at a later day. Many of 
the pictures were preserved to be shown on later occa- 
sions, but none are known to have survived to the 
present, and our knowledge of them is wholly de- 
pendent on contemporary descriptions. 

The descriptions at least both reveal and interpret 
the symbolism employed to cheer and exhort the Amer- 
ican democracy—a strange mingling of popular en- 
thusiasm and stately classic imageries. William Rush, 
in 1795, the year of Peale’s Columbianum (of which 
he was a member), wrote to Joshua Humphreys sug- 
gesting appropriate figureheads for the four new Con- 
tinental frigates which Humphreys was designing. 
Rush and Peale were close friends, and the letter is 
worth quoting in part as representing a level of poetic 
feeling upon which they were in complete unanimity, 
and a matter which may well have been discussed 
between them. 


As the Revolution of America was a struggle for free- 
dom, and gave birth to a great Republican Empire, it 
ought to be an Elegant Figure, representing the Genius of 
America binding the fasces with her right hand, and raising 
the emblem of Liberty out of the top of the fasces with 
her left, the bottom of the fasces resting on a rock, the 
emblem of firmness and Independence, the American Eagle 
Darting upon and Destroying the Vitals of Tyranny, with 
the shackles of Despotism, etc.—and hurling them under 
the feet of the Genius of America. [See S 57.] 


The Constellation should be represented by an elegant 
female figure characteristic of indignant Nature, at the 
period of the American Revolution, determined on the 
forming of a New Creation, from that Chaos of Ignorance, 
Vice and folly, which she had long been burdened with— 
She should have a flaming torch in her right hand, setting 
fire to the bursting World under her feet, with the em- 
blems of Tyranny, Superstition, Folly, etc. issuing from 
it, and thrown into Confusion and fermentation, her left 
arm resting on the altar of Liberty. The American Eagle 
in the act of flight; a Sphere resting on his pinions with 
the Constellation inserted; soaring to heaven with one 
more great offering of Nature—or to adorn the new 
political firmament with light and Glory, to serve as a 
light to the Nations that have long Wandered in Political 
Darkness; and to strike with Wonder and Surprise the 
Wise men of the East. (Pennsylvania Magazine History 
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and Biography 31 [1907]: pp. 239-240; Henri Marceau, 
William Rush [Phila., Pennsylvania Museum, 1937].) 


IV. SCULPTURE 


Not only in their flights of allegory, but throughout 
their work one can see evidences of Peale and Rush 
in mutual influence. Peale had studied portrait sculp- 
ture in London, and had returned to America with 
portrait busts of Edmund Jenings (SP 69, 120) and 
Benjamin West (SP 141, 118), a self-portrait in clay 
(SP 106, 119), a Cicero (SP 17, 121) which may have 
been a cast or a copy, and probably other pieces. They 
required special packing and handling on the removal 
from Maryland to Philadelphia, and were long con- 
spicuous features of the “Exhibition Room.” As John 
Adams described them in that letter of August 21, 1776, 
“He showed me several imitations of heads, which he 
had made in clay, as large as the life, with his hands 
only" (Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife 
... [N. Y. 1876], p. 216). To these was added the 
Washington of 1778 (P&M 902), modeled in local 
potter's clay, SP —, 122. We have a last glimpse 
of these pieces in Rembrandt Peale's description of the 
Columbianum classes of 1794, where he and Jeremiah 
Paul began by drawing from “a number of broken 
statues, belonging to my father, saved from the wreck 
of his studio and the revolutionary movements" (Crayon 
1 [1855] : p. 290). 

It may have been soon after settling in Philadelphia 
that Peale took up sculpture in wax, we may suppose 
with some instruction from Rachel Wells, Patience 
Wright’s sister. In the summer of 1777, Mrs. Wells’ 
rooms in Philadelphia included a waxwork group of 
"Elisha restoring to life the Shunamite's son," and 
John Adams’ description of the piece (Familiar Letters, 
p. 271) links it clearly to West's painting copied by 
Peale in London, and the copy then in his own exhibi- 
tion. Yet his wax self-portrait (P&M 627) came a 
decade later, and ten years after that his wax figures 
for the Museum, illustrating the races of mankind 
(S 80). 

The presence of Rush may have been one reason why 
Peale went no farther in sculpture than he did, and it 
is possible that Peale influenced Rush's development 
as a portrait sculptor. Certainly, in the Rush terra 
cotta heads there is a sharpness of definition suggesting 
the Peale style, and one can see a similarity, too, in 
the characterizations, as in Rush's Joseph Wright of 
1811, or his Elizabeth Rush of 1816, which has some- 
thing of the elfin look of the Peale child portraits. In 
1808 they worked together on anatomical models for 
Dr. Wistar's classes, Peale in wax, Rush in wood. 
Rush, turning to work in clay, may have had help from 
Peale, and Peale, carving the wooden forms for Museum 
mountings, may well have had instruction of Rush. 
These last are described by Peale in a letter of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1809: 
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But for my very large Animals I have followed a mode 
which is not done in any other Museum, That of carving 
the limbs in wood by which means the mustles are shewn 
as in the living animals, and which cannot be imitated by 
the most expert artist by stuffing. It is a faithful immita- 
tion made at the expence of great labour, and requires much 
skill in carving them well. Yet for objects meant to be 
permanent and faithful it is all important. 


Rush was fifteen years Peale’s junior, and it was in 
their mature years when he had passed fifty and Peale 
was renewing his youth in retirement, when they were 
united in support of the young Pennsylvania Academy, 
that they were in closest rapport—successful and well- 
to-do, the one turning from the allegorical mood to 
portraiture, while the other, leaving portraiture in the 
background, was filling Belfield garden with its floral 
profusion of emblematic figures and designs. 


KEY 


This supplement to Portraits and Miniatures by 
Charles Willson Peale necessarily has its own number- 
ing, with cross references to those of the earlier work. 
Here also, each entry is numbered in boldface type, 
with the number of its illustration in lightface. Thus, 
S 16, 8 refers to No. 16 in the general supplement, and 
illustration No. 8. SP 16, 30 refers to No. 16 in the 
supplementary list of portraits, and No. 30 in the 
illustrations. 

The entries in the general supplement are arranged 
chronologically, the portraits alphabetically by subject. 

The size of each picture is given in inches, height 
before width. When the whole is not visible, a “sight” 
measurement is given. 

The terms Full length, Half length, Bust and Head, 
indicate how much of the figure is shown in a portrait, 
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without relation to the size of the picture. All minia- 
tures are in bust size unless otherwise noted, and all 
are oval. 

In descriptions, Right and Left indicate the observer's 
point of view, except when the reference applies to 
the subject of a portrait, e.g., "Head to left" is from 
the observer's point of view ; “epaulette on left shoulder" 
indicates the subject's left shoulder. 

The word “Museum” indicates that the picture was 
once a part of the Philadelphia Museum gallery. 

Quotations given without location are from papers 
in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
In quotations from Peale, minor changes in punctuation, 
&c., have been made. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Á. C. W. Peale's manuscript autobiography. 
A.P.S. American Philosophical Society. 
CWPI&II. C. C. Sellers, Charles Willson Peale. 2 
v. Phila., Mem. American Philos. Soc. 
23,1 & 2 (1947). 
D. C. W. Peale diaries, including Belfield 
Day Book. 

D.A.B. Dictionary of American Biography. 
Desc. Indicating a work which has descended 
in family ownership. 

Min. Miniature. 

P&M. C. C. Sellers; Portraits and Miniatures 
by Charles Willson Peale, Phila., 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 42 (1952). 

5. Supplement. Entries so indicated ap- 
pear on pages 11—52. 

SP. Supplement, Portraits. Entries so indi- 


cated appear on pages 53-84. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Charles Willson Peale’s Works, Other than Portraits, Listed Chronologically 


ADAM AND EVE 
S 1.c. 1760. Painting. 


Peale’s Autobiography describes the emergence of 
his first interest in art: 


— However, it is probable that he had a great fondness for 
Pictures from his early youth, as he when a School Boy 
[before 1753] used to draw paterns for the Ladies to work 
after. He also now and then amused himself by copying 
a print, with Pen and Ink. 

He had also made two attemps at painting with oil 
Colours on Glass, laying prints beneath it. And amongst, 
or perhaps his first essay at design with Colours was a 
tree and Adam and Eve, which he had found discribed in 
Miltons Paradice Lost, the reading of which gave him 
great Pleasure. 


Unlocated. 


LANDSCAPE 
S 2. c. 1763. Painting. 


This Idea of making Pictures having now taken posses- 
sion of his mind, as soon he could he begins to try at 
a Landscape which was much praised by his companions. 
Next he began a portrait of himself, with a Clock taken 
to pieces before him, next his Wife’s portrait, his Brothers 
and Sisters, and one of Mr. Isaac Harris, who was a 
professed friend of Charles. These beginnings were 
thought a good deal of, and Peale was applyed to by Captn. 
Maybury to draw his and his Lady’s portraits, and with 
some intreaty he at last undertook, and for which he was 
to receive £10, and this gave the first Idea to Peale, that 
he possibly might do better by painting, than with his 
other Trades, and he accordingly began the Sign painting 
business. (4.) 


Peale first advertised himself as a painter of signs 
in the Maryland Gazette, April 7, 1763. 


Unlocated. 


SCHOONER WITH COLORS 
S 3. August, 1765. Painting. 

At Newburyport, Peale “painted the schooner with 
colours that the Captain bought at Boston” (4). The 
picture must have been a gift for his brother-in-law, 
Captain Robert Polk, whose Virginia sloop Ginger had 
been replaced by this new vessel. 


Unlocated. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
S4. August, 1765. Drawing (?) 


He only made a slight sketch of the Town from the 
opposite shore. (A.) 


Unlocated. 


11 


"EMBLEMATICAL ENSIGNS" 
S 5. September, 1765. 

Peale helped to make “emblematical ensigns” for the 
public demonstrations against the Stamp Act at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts (A.) This seems to have been 
the first instance of his use of his art as an expression 
of political and moral beliefs. 


Unlocated. 


HEAD, BY CANDLELIGHT 
S 6. c. September-October, 1765. Painting. 

Returning from Newburyport through Boston, Peale 
first heard of John Singleton Copley. 


I went and introduced myself to him as a person just 
beginning to paint portraits. He received me very politely. 
... He lent me a head representing candle light which 
I coppied. (To Rembrandt Peale, October 28, 1812.) 


The picture may have been the Nun with Candle 
sold by Copley to King's College, New York, in 1768, 
to form part of a public collection there (Barbara 
Neville Parker & Anne Bolling Wheeler, John Singleton 
Copley [Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 1938], p. 266). 
Copley's interest in painting by artificial light, shared 
also by West and others, was here transmitted to 
Peale, who continued to paint occasional pieces of this 
sort, always considering it an unusual trial of skill. 


Unlocated. 


STILL LIFE WITH FRUIT 
S 7,1.c. 1765. Painting. 

By their provenance, two small fruit pieces, this and 
that described below, must be either very early works 
of Charles Willson Peale or from the hand of his friend 
and pupil, John Beale Bordley (q.v.). Crudely done as 
they are, there is, as Edgar P. Richardson has observed, 
a strength in the technique which points to the pro- 
fessional rather than the amateur. Bordley’s daughter, 
Elizabeth (Mrs. James Gibson, 1777-1863), presented 
them to Mary Jane Peale (1827-1902), from whom 
they were inherited by a niece, Anna Frances Peale, the 
wife of Dr. Frederic Carrier. Mary Jane placed in- 
scriptions on the backs: 


The first picture painted by C. W. Peale when a youth 
of fruit at Mr. Beal Bordly's place in Maryland given to 
me by his daughter when an old lady Mrs. James Gibson 
who lived at the corner of 8th or 9th & Spruce street 
Philadelphia. 


and 


Fruit pieces painted by C. W. Peale when a youth. 
Fruit raised at Mr. Beal Boardley's place in Maryland. 
Given to me by Mrs. James Gibson who was Miss Bordly. 
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She afterwards married Mr. James Gibson and was a 
friend of mine. Her photographs from a picture by Sully 
I have. One was done by Stuart. 


In her Biographical Sketches of the Bordley Family 
(Philadelphia, 1865), p. 152, Mrs. Gibson extols her 
father’s “taste for painting,” denies that he ever took 
instruction, even in drawing, and cites a landscape of 
a view from the house at Wye Island as his “first and 
only experiment with the brush.” The error is perhaps 
a natural one, since she was still unborn when Peale 
and Bordley were painting together, but by the same 
token her latter-day attribution of still lifes or landscape 
can have little weight. 


Oil on cardboard, 102 x 134. 

Grapes at left green, those at right a dark purple. Red 
cherries and berries at lower left. Light lavender berries 
in center. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


STILL LIFE WITH FRUIT AND FLOWERS 
S 8, 2. c. 1765. Painting. 
See above. 


Oil on panel, 102 X 184. 

Peaches shaded from orange to yellow. Dark purple 
grapes above, and green below. Light pink rose. Laven- 
der flowers and buds. Brown background and table. 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


SHIP 
S 9, 3. c. 1766. Drawing. 

The Society owns a draft of a letter to Peale’s “Dear 
& Honrd. Cousin,” the imaginary Captain Digby who 
was expected to play a friendly part in the matter of 
the English inheritance. It is dated Annapolis, Sep- 
tember 25, 1763, and was presumably taken to London 
with other papers, three years later, in the hope of 
proving his right to the Digby lands. The full sheet is 
1143 x 74 inches in size. On what was the outside 
when folded is the light pencil sketch of a ship, 4 x 23. 
She is hove-to, her sails fluttering in the wind, and flies 
the British ensign. This vivid little sketch may well 
be associated with the voyage to England or return, and 
might represent the Brandon, ready to weigh anchor for 
London in December, 1766. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


ELISHA RESTORING TO LIFE THE SHUNAM- 
MITE’S SON 
S 10, 4. 1767. Painting, copy after Benjamin West. 
The picture is listed as No. 215 in the Historical 
Catalogue of the Paintings in the Philadelphia Museum 
(1813), with the above title and the notation “from 
West.” West’s original oil, 40 x 50 inches, signed and 
dated 1765, has recently come to the J. B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville, Kentucky, from the collection of 
the Duke of Westminster. It must have been in the 
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London studio at the time of Peale’s arrival there, and 
it may be supposed that this small copy was one of the 
first tasks assigned to the pupil. The story of the 
miracle is in II Kings 4. 

John Adams noted the same subject in Mrs. Wells’ 
waxwork exhibition, Philadelphia, May 10, 1777. “The 
joy of the mother upon discovering the first symptoms 
of life in the child is pretty strongly expressed”? (Fa- 
miliar Letters of John Adams and his Wife Abigail 
Adams, during the Revolution [New York, 1876] p. 
271). The group in wax may also have been by Peale 
(see p. 9). 


Water color on paper, mounted on canvas. 16 X 24. 
Shunammite: Brown hair. Pale blue and white dress. 
Child: White gown. Gehazi (holding Elisha’s staff): 
Brown hair and beard. Dull green dress. Elisha: White 
hair and beard. Pale red-brown costume. The bed cloth- 
ing is dark green, figured with stars. The walls are gray 
and the curtain overhead green. 


Charles Coleman Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 


COWS 
S 11. c. 1767-1769. Painting. 

On January 7, 1778, Peale listed a "piece of cows" 
among possessions left in the care of a friend (D). The 
picture was probably a copy made while a student in 
London. Benjamin West owned “a group of cows, in 
romantic woody scenery," a joint effort of the landscape 
painter, George Barret (17287-1784) and the animal 
painter, Sawrey Gilpin (1733-1807), listed in the sale 
catalogue of his collection (Christie's, May 28, 1824, 
no. 34). 


Unlocated. 


STORM AT SEA 
S 12. c. 1767-1769. Painting, copy from Francis Swaine. 

Three copies of marine paintings by Francis Swaine 
(c. 1740-1782) were long exhibited in Peale’s Museum 
gallery. Swaine, England’s first eminently successful 
artist in this genre, was exhibiting in London when 
Peale was there, and may then have lent the American 
these pieces to copy. 

A “sea piece” is mentioned in Peale’s diary, January 
7, 1778, as among possessions left for safekeeping with 
a friend. The Historical Catalogue of Paintings in the 
Philadelphia Museum (1813) lists, “219. Moon light at 
sea, from Swaine,” with 220 and 221, Ship on Fire, 
and Sea Piece, after the same artist. (See below.) 
In the marked catalogues of the sale of the Museum 
Gallery in 1854 we find only “220. Storm at Sea,” 
purchased by “Barlow” for $4.00. Since the other 
works have descriptive titles, the Sea Piece of 1813 is 
presumably the Storm at Sea of 1854. In the 1854 
listings some marines are entered as “landscape,” and 
it remains uncertain whether all three copies from 
Swaine were present or not. 
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Swaine’s A Sea Piece by Moonlight, A Storm and 
A Ship on Fire, were in the Society of Artists exhibition 
of 1765. He had at least one Moonlight in every ex- 
hibition from that year until his death. 


Unlocated. 


MOON LIGHT AT SEA 
5 13. c. 1767-1769. Painting, copy from Francis Swaine. 
See above. 


Unlocated. 


SHIP ON FIRE 
S 14. c. 1767-1769. Painting, copy from Francis Swaine. 
See above, S 11. 


Unlocated. 


MERCURY AND ARGUS 
5 15. c. 1767-1769. Painting. 

The Historical Catalogue of the Paintings in the 
Philadelphia Museum (1813) lists as No. 203, “Land- 
scape of Italian scenery—the figures represent the story 
of Mercury and Argus. Copied by Charles W. Peale." 
At the sale of the gallery in 1854, Mercury and Argus 
was bought by “Martin,” who purchased several other 
subject pieces. The price, $12.00, as against the $1.- 
4.00 which the smaller landscapes were bringing, sug- 
gests a fairly ambitious canvas. 

The picture is here assumed to have been one of the 
copies from Peale's student days in London. However, 
a Mercury Endeavoring to Decewe Argus, attributed 
to Salvator Rosa and presented to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts by J. A. Smith, was exhibited 
there in 1811, and it is possible, though unlikely, that 
Peale may have made the copy in Philadelphia. The 
figures represented, probably in small size, would be 
Jupiter's inamorata, Io, whom he had transformed into 
a heifer the better to deceive his wife, the hundred-eyed 
Argus, sent by Juno to watch over her rival in this 
new condition, and Mercury, sent at Jupiter’s behest to 
deceive or slay the guardian. 


Unlocated. 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL 
S 16, 5.1770. Drawing. 

Peale adapted this view to the background of his 
portrait of John Dickinson, 1770 (P&M 217, 23). 


Ink and water color on paper. 72 X 123. 
Inscribed at top, *the lower falls of Schuylkill 5 miles from 


Philadelphia." In the wash light tones of green and 
brown only are used. On verso, two crudely sketched 
landscapes. 


Charles Coleman Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 


VENUS 
S 17.1772. Painting, copy from Benjamin West’s copy 
from Titian, by James and C. W. Peale. 
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Back in America, Peale put his younger brother 
through a course very similar to what he had followed 
himself in London. He notes in a letter to John Beale 
Bordley, July 22, 1772, "My Brother with a little of my 
assistance has finished a fine coppy of a Venus which 
West coppy’d from Titian." They may have been work- 
ing from something made by Peale in West's studio, 
but more probably their model had been borrowed from 
Chief Justice William Allen of Philadelphia, whose “fine 
coppy of the Titiano Venus" John Singleton Copley 
described in a letter of 1771 (Mass. Hist. Soc. Collec- 
tions 71 [1914] : pp. 163-164). He mentioned the red 
tint in knees and elbows, the "remarkably yellow" hair, 
and criticized the background figures as too strongly 
represented. This points to the Venus Reposing, full 
length, with two figures at a costume chest in the back- 
ground. Again in 1775, after seeing the original at 
Florence, Copley referred to the version by West in 
Philadelphia (pp. 307, 333). 


Unlocated. 


VENUS RISING FROM THE SEA 
S18. 1774. Painting. 

The account books of Edward Lloyd (1744-1796), 
for whom Peale painted miniatures and a family group 
in 1771, are preserved at the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety with the following entry : 


Dr. 
Charles W. Peale 


1774 March 15 To cash £35 
( Contra) Cr. 
1774 March 15 By a picture of Venus 
rising from the sea £35 
Unlocated. 
S 19. 1776. Painting, copy after S 17. 


Peale's diary notes, July 30, 1776, "Coll'l William 
Hambleton owes me for a coppy of Titian's Venus 
25 £ taken away." This was probably William Hamil- 
ton, son of Andrew Hamilton of “The Woodlands," 
and a nephew of Chief Justice William Allen. He was 
known as a connoisseur of art, and had recently built 
a mansion of his own on the paternal estate. 


Unlocated. 


MOUNT VERNON 
S 20. May 18-22, 1772. Drawing. 

After visiting Peale's painting room in Philadelphia, 
August 25, 1776, John Adams reported to Abigail, “He 
showed me, likewise, draughts, or rather sketches, of 
gentlemen's seats in Virginia, where he had been, Mr. 
Corbin's, Mr. Page's, General Washington's, etc." 
(Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife Abigail 
Adams, during the Revolution [N. Y. 1876], p. 216). 
That of Mount Vernon was presumably made at the 
time of Peale’s first portrait of Washington (P&M 894, 
352). These, like the views sent to John Beale Bordley 
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in November, 1772, were probably made with his 
“painter’s quadrant” (see p. 8). 


Unlocated. 


ROSEWELL 
S 21. c. 1772-1775. Drawing. 

See above, S 20. The view of "Mr. Page's" seat 
in Virginia probably depicted “Rosewell,” in Gloucester 
Co., built by Mann Page, the father of Peale's friend of 
many years, Governor John Page. 


Unlocated. 


CORBIN PLANTATION 
S 22. c. 1773-1774. Drawing. 

See above, S 20. The view probably showed the 
home of Colonel Richard Corbin, King and Queen 
County, Virginia (See P&M 156.) 


Unlocated. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY OF WILLIAMS- 

BURG 
S 23. c. September, 1774. Painted flag. 

Peale's first battle flag does not appear to have been 
an entirely successful effort. His letter book contains 
the following draft, written after August 26, 1774, and 
probably early that autumn: 


To John Dixon Esqr. 
williamsburgh 
Virginia 

Sir 

I have sent by a boat going to Norfolk the painting 
which you desir'd me to paint for the Independent com- 
pany of williamsburgh. I was obliged to paint it in two 
pieces because of the colours going through. It may be 
sewed one on each side of the Flag without cuting out 
any part of the Flag. I hope the execution will please 
for I do assure you it has cost me much pains & trouble. 
It is done in oil coulers and will stand the blunt of the 
weather. Twelve Guineas is the least I can charge for it 
and yet be a losser, by my neglect of other business. 

The letters W I C puzeled me for some time to know 
the meaning of, at last I thought I had it, Wisdom, Justice 
& Courage. 

I am Sir your very Humble Servant 
C. W. Peale 
I have sent it Roled [?] on a Roler sew'd in ozenbrego 
directed for you to [be] left in the care of Mr. Willm. 
Holt at Norfolk or If the Boat should call at Norfolk 
then to [be] left at Doctr. John Riddle's. 


There follows a draft written in Baltimore, probably 
in January, 1775, inquiring of Dixon as to whether 
he had received the flag, and "whether the execution 
has pleased." One senses anxiety. A painted flag 
sewed together in two pieces could be a cumbersome 
affair, and the winds might deal roughly with it. It 
seems curious, too, that, although “I” and “J” were 
written alike, Peale should have interpreted this as 
“Wisdom, Justice and Courage," rather than, simply, 
“Williamsburg Independent Company.” Presumably, a 
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monogram of the three letters held a central place in 
the design. 

John Dixon was, with Alexander Purdie, printer of 
the Virginia Gazette. Mrs. Dixon, to whom compli- 
ments had been sent, is the subject of a portrait attrib- 
uted to Peale (SP 33, 9). On February 3, 1775, 
Purdie established a Virginia Gazette of his own, while 
a third sheet of the title was being printed by John 
Pinkney for the widow of its former publisher, William 
Rind. Also about January, 1775, Peale had written to 
Pinkney: 


I have long charged myself with a neglect of not writing 
to you with thanks for the pamphlet you obliged me with 
pr Mr. Pierce. [I] suppose you fight under the banner 
which I painted [on] Mr. Jno. Dixon’s order. I will be 
glad if you will let me know how it is liked in a line by 
the Return of this Gentleman. I am just beginning one 
for the Independent Coy: of Baltimore. The design is 
thurse—Liberty trampling on tirrenny and puting of [f] 
slavery and taking hold of Death. The figure of Slavery 
coming with hasty strides, behind her a Sea. By Liberty 
is a collum to denote Stability & an extent of country. 
The motto representation or no Taxation. 

I am glad you have apply’d in behalf of Mrs. Rind’s 
children for the publick business. I wish you success. 

I am summoned to business. Please to present my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Pinkney, Mr. Morris & any enquiring 
friends. 


Purdie’s Gazette, February 23, 1775, published news 
of the Baltimore flag (see below), while a letter to 
John Dixon, March 27, reveals that negligent boatmen 
had failed to deliver the Williamsburg standard, that 
it was being sent by other hands, and that the painter 
himself would follow shortly to be sure that all was well. 


Unlocated. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
S 24. c. January-February, 1775. Painted flag. 

This banner is described in Purdie's Virginia Gazette 
of February 23, 1775, somewhat more coherently than 
in Peale's letter (see above) : 


As the following design, for the colours belonging to 
the BALTIMORE INDEPENDENT CoMPANY, by the celebrated 
Mr. Peale, is much admired, we hope the insertion of it will 
not be disagreeable to our readers.—"LisERTY trampling 
upon TYRANNY, and putting off SLAVERY who is approach- 
ing with hasty strides, and taking hold of DEATH, which is 
represented by a SKELETON on the right hand side. By the 
figure of LIBERTY is a column to denote STABILITY, and an 
extent of country. The motto, REPRESENTATION oR No 
TAXATION. 


The flag may have been commissioned by Peale’s 
friend, Mordecai Gist (P&M 298, 80; 299), who on 
December 3, 1774, had organized and been chosen cap- 
tain of the “Baltimore Independent Company.” A year 
later, January 1, 1776, Gist was commissioned Major 
in Smallwood’s First Maryland Battalion, the beginning 
of his distinguished career in the Continental Army. 


Unlocated. 
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BRANDYWINE MILLS 
S 25. c. 1775-1777. Drawing. 

On September 23, 1789, Peale traveled from Wil- 
mington to Philadelphia, noting in his diary, “This 
morning I made a sketch of the Brandywine Mills, at 
or near the same spot where I drew the View about 12 
or 14 years past.” The spot was the King Street Bridge 
over the Brandywine, with the wide lower reaches of 
the creek, famous here for abundant water power and 
the flour mills crowding its banks. He had traveled this 
road both twelve and fourteen years before, December 
19, 1775, and again in early July, 1777, when he had 
gone to Baltimore to visit his dying brother, St. George, 
returning about a week later. (See S 71, 29.) 


Unlocated. 


LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 
S26. 1775. Paintings. 


Peale wrote to Charles Carroll, Barrister, April 11, 
1775, 


I have been at work on your other Landscape & I hope to 
have it ready for the figures by next week, when I shall 
send them to Annapolis with Mrs. Peale. 


Unlocated. 


SCHUYLKILL RIVER FERRY, &c. 
S 27. 1775. Drawings. 

Writing to Benjamin West, June 6, 1772, Peale re- 
newed a promise to send a sketch of the Schuylkill 
ferry and other views his friend had requested. He was 
then completing a drawing machine which he believed 
would impart greater accuracy to them. They were 
sent with a letter of August 31, 1775. “Your particular 
view down the River I have waited to do, till I should 
settle there.” 


Unlocated. 


MAP OF NEW YORK 
S 28. November 4, 1776. Drawing. 

On this date Peale “Copied a map of New York" 
(D). A map in the Peale Papers, A.P.S., showing the 
disposition of the troops around New York as of Sep- 
tember 3, 1776, may be the original from which this 
copy was made. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


“FERRY 3 MILES BELOW BRISTOL” 
S 29,6. 1777 (?). Drawing. 

As a view of a ferry site of the times, there is an air 
of verity about this drawing. It has, however, no known 
provenance beyond its presence in the collection of 
drawings by American artists formed by Max Rosenthal 
(1833-1918). There is little in Peale’s other drawings 
that would confirm the attribution, though too few have 
survived for sure comparison. The inscription is in a 
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stilted and unidentified hand. Titian R. Peale did in- 
scribe some of the drawings he owned as “by C. W. P.” 
(S 97, 39). The paper is old, but without watermark. 

The ferry three miles below Bristol was in the line 
of communication between the New Jersey garrisons 
and Washington’s main army in the fall of 1777. Peale 
may have crossed there, traveling between his militia 
command and his refugee family, though it is hardly 
credible that he would have sketched the scene on so 
large a sheet of paper under such circumstances. The 
drawing might be related to the local views of 1787 and 
after, made for the Columbian Magazine. In the sum- 
mer of 1807, Peale was at Burlington, across the river 
from Bristol, and may have been at the ferry. On 
May 23, 1817, he crossed by the ferry from Burlington 
to Bristol. 

The drawing is illustrated in A Treasury of American 
Drawings, by Charles E. Slatkin and Regina L. Shool- 
man (New York, Oxford, 1947), and was exhibited at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, 1948. 


Gray ink over pencil on paper, 84 X 17. Inscribed, “Ferry 
3 miles below Bristol/drawn 1777: by CWP.” 


The Free Library of Philadelphia. 


STATE HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA 
S 30, 7. c. 1778-1779. Drawing. Published as an en- 

graving in the Columbian Magazine, 1 (July, 1787): 

opp. p. 513. 

The engraving, on a plate 5 X 74, is inscribed, 
“Columb. Mag. / C. W. Peale delin. J. T. Sculp. / 
A N. W. VIEW OF THE STATE HOUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA taken 1778.” Peale’s recollection 
of past dates was not always accurate, and it is probable 
that this drawing was made for use in his portrait of 
Gérard (full-length, painted in September, 1779), in 
which an adaptation of it appears (P&M 292, 101). 
“J. T.” was Peale’s friend and contemporary, James 
Trenchard, not Trenchard’s apprentice, James Thack- 
ara (Robert D. Crompton, “James Trenchard of the 
‘Columbian’ and ‘Columbianum,’” Art Quarterly 23 
[1960] : pp. 378-397). See also S 51, 17. 


Unlocated. 


TRENTON BATTLEFIELD 
S 31,8. February, 1779. Drawings. 

On February 22, 1779, Peale “Set out on a journey 
to take prospective Views of Trent & Princetown” (D). 
Only the expenses of the trip are listed. The diary 
drawings of a cannon (S 135, 51 [23-24] ) follow im- 
mediately after. The views, presumably made with his 
drawing machine, were certainly intended for use in 
the backgrounds of his recently commissioned portrait 
of Washington and its replicas. The Trenton scene, 
however, appears in only one (P&M 914, 360). 


Unlocated. 
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PRINCETON BATTLEFIELD 
S 32,9. February, 1779. 


See above. In all but one of his Washingtons in full 
length, 1779-1781, Peale used a background of the 
Princeton battlefield, a partiality which might be traced 
to his own presence at the victory there. The original 
drawings are lost, but the same view of campus and 
college buildings was used in each. 


Unlocated. 


CANNON 
S 33, 10. c. 1779. Drawing. 

This sketch might be related to the studies for Peale's 
full-length of Washington standing by a cannon on the 
Princeton battlefield. The decorative device on the top 
of the weapon indicates European manufacture, perhaps 
one of the cannon captured at Trenton. The drawing 
is on a page torn from a lost notebook, ruled lengthwise 
in red as if for accounts. 


Ink over faint pencil outline on paper, 312 x 6. The 
lines of the drawing have been traced in ink and pencil on 
the verso. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


ARNOLD AND THE DEVIL 


S 34, ll. September 30, 1780. Two moving figures 
with a transparent painting. 

Peale was indeed, as he says of himself in his Auto- 
biography, "always ready to give his aid to keep up 
the spirit of the times.” So it had been in the Stamp 
Act turmoil of 1765, but he had done nothing of the 
sort since until, following Arnold's treason, he was 
called upon to participate in a public expression “of the 
people's hatred to a traitor.” He took up the assign- 
ment with enthusiasm. This was to be more than the 
mere carting of an effigy to the burning. A cart there 
was, but he had its body boarded over with room enough 
beneath for the boy who would keep the two-faced head 
of Arnold in motion. The General, in uniform, held a 
mask in one hand and his commission from Beelzebub 
in the other. Behind him, and towering above, a black- 
robed Devil flourished his pitchfork upon one side and 
a purse on the other. Details of the crime were set 
forth by word and picture on a large paper lantern—a 
foretaste of the transparencies Peale was soon to be 
painting with so much zest. Through darkening streets 
the cart was trundled, fifes screaming the Rogues' 
March over the rumble of drums, horsemen of the City 
Troop riding ahead, an escort of militia with lighted 
candles in their gun barrels, and then a crowd of boys 
with candles, all moving up from old St. George's by 
the river to High Street hill, where the figures were 
tossed into a roaring fire. 


Quaker Samuel Rowland Fisher saw the crowd go 
by, and thought it worth a note in his diary: 
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This Evening there was another Exhibition thro the City 
of an Effigy of Arnold placed on a Wagon sitting in a 
Chair with one leg lying before him with a Cushion &c 
under it (emblematical of his usual position because of his 
wounded leg) behind him a figure representing the Devil in 
a Clergyman's Gown, on the head a pair of Goat's horns, 
One [hand] holding a Purse of Money & the other an Iron 
called Tormentors. Arnold was represented with two faces 
& his head continually moving—there was a large paper 
Lanthorn near the figures—I should not have troubled my- 
self to be thus particular on such an occasion, but because 
it appeared not as a frolick of the lowest sort of people but 
as the Act of some of the present Rulers here, it being 
escorted by abt. 20 of those called Militia & three of those 
call'd City Light Horse viz: James Budden, John Dunlap 
& Thomas Leiper, the Militia had each a candle in the end 
of his Musket & perhaps about 100 Lads each having a 
Candle in his Hand. (Pennsylvania Magazine of History 


- and Biography 41 [1917]: p. 314.) 


Francis Bailey’s Continental Almanac for 1781 also 
preserves the memory of the occasion in a folding plate 
with a not-too-accurate woodcut illustration of the scene 
and a 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 


A STAGE raised on the body of a cart, on which was an 
effigy of General ARNOLD sitting; this was dressed in 
regimentals, had two faces, emblematical of his treacherous 
conduct, a mask in his left hand, and a letter in his right 
from Belzebub, telling him that he had done all the mischief 
he could do, and now must hang himself. 

At the back of the General was a figure of the Devil, 
dressed in black robes, shaking a purse of money at the 
General’s left ear, and in his right hand a pitchfork, ready 
to drive him into hell as a reward due for the many crimes 
which the thief of gold had made him commit. 

In the front of the stage and before General Arnold, was 
placed a large lanthorn of transparent paper, with the con- 
sequences of his crimes thus delineated, t.e. on one part, 
General Arnold on his knees before the Devil, who is pull- 
ing him into the flames—a label from the General’s mouth 
with these words, “My dear Sir, I have served you faith- 
fully ;” to which the Devil replies, “And Il reward you,” 
On another side, two ropes from a gallows, inscribed, “The 
Traitors reward.” And on the front of the lanthorn was 
wrote the following: 

“MAJOR GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD, late 
COMMANDER of the FORT WEST-POINT. THE 
CRIME OF THIS MAN IS HIGH TREASON... .” 


There follow in further elucidation twelve lines of fine 
print which, while included in the quotation, could 
hardly have been a part of the painted inscription. 


Destroyed. 


VICTORY AT YORKTOWN 
S 35. October 25, 1781. Group of three transparent 
paintings. 

In the early morning of October 22, 1781, Philadel- 
phia awoke to the news from Virginia: the culminating 
military triumph after six long years of war. The 
twenty-fourth was set aside for public rejoicing, a holi- 
day of flying flags and cannon thunderings from State 
House Yard and up and down the river where the armed 
ships lay. At six o'clock the whole city was illuminated, 
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though the fireworks were put off to the next evening 
because of unfavorable weather. Through streets whose 
windows were aglow with candles or lamps the happy 
population moved, cheering, laughing, hurling stones at 
any unlighted glass. It was upon this occasion that a 
Frenchman, Alexandre Quesnay de Glovay, introduced 
to America, and to Peale, the delightful art of the trans- 
parency. He had taken out the sash from two windows 
of his lodging in Second Street and replaced it with 
paintings on oiled paper lighted from behind. On one 
side he had a design of the lilies of France, the word 
“HUZZA” and the name of Comte de Grasse, shedding 
three “rays of joy” upon the stars of the thirteen states, 
each star sending forth a ray with the name of a virtue 
upon the name of General Washington. In the other, 
Washington himself was depicted, lance in hand, 
trampling underfoot the crown of “BRITISH PRIDE” 
surmounted by more fleur de lis and another "HUZZA." 
It was the true stuff of glory, and The Pennsylvania 
Packet (November 1, 1781) reveals with what immedi- 
ate ardor our painter responded to it across the facade 
of his own house at Third and Lombard Streets: 


The succeeding evening Mr. PEALE had his house most 
beautifully illuminated. At the lower window was repre- 
sented a large ship, under sail, with the word “CORN- 
WALLIS” on her stern, and the Flag of France erected 
over that of the British, emblematical, first, of the assistance 
of the fleet of our great Ally; second, the taking of a fine 
ship is justly compared to the glorious conquest of Corn- 
wallis; and third, her fast sailing, to his rash and pre- 
cipitate movements in some of the southern states. 

At the middle window, in the second story, the Portraits 
of our illustrious CHIEF and the Count Rochambeau, 
with rays of glory from them; over their heads, two 
Laurel Crowns, interlaced: and the whole incircled with 
palms and laurel branches—With this motto, “SHINE 
VALIANT CHIEFS.” 

And on the third story, in large letters, the words, “For 
Our ALLIes, Huzza! Huzza! Huzza!” The whole in 
transparent painting. 


The Freeman’s Journal of October 31 had printed a 
briefer, somewhat variant, account: 


In the lower story was a representation of the ship Ville 
de Paris under full sail: In the second story were the busts 
(good likenesses) of their excellencies general Washington 
and count Rochambeau in an elliptical circle of stars and 
flowers de luce—the motto, LIVE VALIANT CHIEFS: 
And in the third story, a label extending a-cross the front 
of the house——FOR OUR ALLIES, HUZZA, HUZZA, 
HUZZA. 


Unlocated. 


RETURN OF WASHINGTON 

S 36. October 25-November 27, 1781. 
parent paintings, grouped with S 35. 
The charm of the transparency having now possessed 

him, it may be assumed that Peale thought of little else 

until he had produced more. The next occasion was 

already in view, the capital city’s welcome to the victor. 

Already companies of soldiers were passing through 


Two trans- 
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from Virginia to the north. Many found food and 
warmth in the Peale kitchen, and it was one of these 
who pulled out a puppy from under his coat, giving the 


family, as he said, the return gift of a sentry to stand 


guard upon their door. Argus did his duty well, and 
earned his place in the painting of the Peale Family 
group. At last, on November 26, Washington himself 
arrived, too late in the day for a welcoming celebration, 
but on the following night it was there. The earlier 
transparency of the ship was now shown on the ground 
floor at Third and Lombard, and the piece of Rocham- 
beau and Washington (“SHINE VALIANT CHIEFS”) in 
the central of the three windows overhead. There it 
was flanked by two new pieces, The Temple of Inde- 
pendence and The Genius of America Trampling Dis- 
cord. From the verbal description which now alone 
remains it is difficult to believe that two ordinary 
window openings could have held all that the soul had 
poured forth into these designs. It may be supposed 
that Peale, new to this branch of his art, had yet to 
learn that it must be viewed from a distance at which 
fine detail cannot be well appreciated. However that 


may be, the affair was enormously successful, “and 


the whole,” as the painter recalled, “made so brilliant 
a display that the people from all parts of the city 
came and crowded the streets [so] that if a basket 
should be thrown out it could not... . get to the ground 
within a considerable distance of the house.” (A.) A 
descriptive article was published first in The Pennsyl- 
vania Packet (December 4) and then in The Freeman’s 
Journal, (December 12, 1781) : 


The inhabitants of this city were much pleased on 
Tuesday evening the 27th of November, by the brilliant 
exhibition of a number of transparent Scenes, designed and 
executed by that very ingenious artist, Mr. Charles W. 
Peale, who had previously prepared them for the purpose 
of celebrating the arrival in this city of our illustrious 
commander in chief. During the whole evening the people 
were flocking from all parts of the town to obtain a sight 
of these beautiful expressions of Mr. Peale's respect and 
gratitude to the conquering hero. The following is a 
description of the paintings; but we do not pretend to do 
justice either to the elegance of the design, or to the 
author's fertile invention: 

At the lower window, a ship with the British colours 
below the French, and the word CORNWALLIS on the 
stern, emblematical that by the assistance of the French 
fleet Cornwallis was captured. 

At the middle window above, the portraits of his excel- 
lency general Washington and count Rochambeau, with 
rays of glory, and interlaced civic crowns over their heads, 
framed with palm and laurel branches, and the words in 
transparent letters, SHINE VALIANT CHIEFS; the 
whole encircled with stars and flowers de luce. 

At another window, the Temple of independence. The 
words STAMP-ACT, DUTIES ON TEA, &. BOSTON 
PORT BILL, as being the first cause of this structure. 
And the foundation of the building beginning with the 
words, LEXINGTON, BUNKER-HILL, FORT MOUL- 
TRIE, TRENTON, PRINCETON, GERMANTOWN, 
BURGOYNE, FRENCH ALLIANCE, MONMOUTH, 
STONEY POINT, KINGS MOUNTAIN, COWPENS, 
EUTAW, CORNWALLIS. The first story of the build- 
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ing of Ionic order, on the base of which were these words, 
BY THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, which supported 
thirteen columns, representing the states, supporting a 
frize, on which were wrote, ILLUSTRIOUS SENATORS; 
and in a pediment, which covered the whole range of 
columns, were wrote BRAVE SOLDIERY, with rays of 
light and support from the senate; the pediment ornamented 
with the following statues: Justice, with her even scales, 
a flaming sword, and thirteen stars in the glory around 
the figure, emblematical of the justice of congress; on the 
right, the figure of Hope with her anchor; and on the left, 
the statue of Industry with her bee hive. The second story 
of the Corinthian order, with statues in niches, with the 
words, HEROES FALLEN IN BATTLE; and an Attic 
story, as the work completed, with the words AGRICUL- 
TURE, ARTS AND COMMERCE, and represented by 
the following statues: Agriculture, a figure holding a sheaf 
of wheat on her left arm, a sickle in her right hand, and 
a plow at her feet. The Arts represented by statues of 
painting, sculpture and archietecture; Painting has a pallat 
and pencils in one hand, and the other supporting a picture; 
she has a golden chain hanging from her neck, with a 
medal, on which is IMITATION; the several links allude 
to the many parts necessary to be studied before a whole 
can be produced; or the combined qualifications of an able 
artist; and it being of gold, to shew that the art of painting 
cannot flourish without it is supported by the generosity 
of the opulent. Sculpture is represented by a statue, hold- 
ing in one hand a mallet and chissel, and in the other a 
bust, ornamented with laurels. Architecture by a statue, 
having in one hand a plan of elevation, and in the other 
a square and a plummet. Commerce by a statue, holding a 
globe in one hand, and the other on the prow of a ship. 
A dome covers the building and finishes with the figure of 
Fame, blowing her trumpet to the east; which may easily 
be comprehended. 

And at another window the genius of America, trampling 
on Discord, being a handsome female figure, the bigness 
of life, cloathed in white, a purple girdle with the word 
VIRTUE on it, and a blue mantle strewed with stars, a 
fillet on her head, with the word PERSEVERANCE. She 
holds in one hand our banner of thirteen stripes, with the 
words EQUAL RIGHTS, and in the other hand a globe 
with the word UNIVERSALITY on a circular index to 
the globe. The figure of discord with his snakes instead 
of hair, and holding a torch, the flame of which turns down 
on himself. 


Oh to have seen the face of Washington, standing as 
no doubt he did with generals and congressmen around 
him in that close-packed crowd, reading with serious 
attention that prolix message of flying stars, flaming 
swords, Fame and her trumpet, Discord’s falling torch, 
and all the hopeful panoply of national emergence into 
peace and freedom. 


Unlocated. 


BIRTH OF THE DAUPHIN 
S 37. c. May 1-13, 1782. Triumphal arch, with three 
transparent paintings. 

Charles Willson Peale was now, in the shining art 
of the transparency, reaching a larger public than ever 
before, and while extolling victory, liberty and all the 
republican virtues, he made amply clear also America’s 
debt to her great ally. News of the birth of a Dauphin 
of France gave a personal touch to the alliance and the 
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American democracy responded with whole heart. The 
happy event had occurred October 22, 1781. It was 
officially communicated to Congress by the French 
Minister, May 13, 1782. The Chevalier de la Luzerne 
was escorted to the State House on that day by the 
First City Troop. There the Philadelphia Artillery 
and a detachment of Continentals awaited him, and as 
he left the building after delivering his message the 
troops shouldered their pieces and sent a feu de jote 
rolling out along the streets, and the cannon thundered 
a salute. In the afternoon, the members of Congress 
entertained him at dinner. After that, a display of 
fireworks which, as Thompson Westcott records, 


was really an exhibition of transparencies, was made in the 
evening in the State House yard by order of Congress. 
The principal piece represented a triumphal arch, in the 
midst of which were to be seen three paintings, executed 
by Mr. Peale. On the middle painting was represented 
the United States by thirteen stars, in the midst whereof 
was the cipher “U. S. A.” The whole was encircled with 
wreaths of laurel with the motto, Libertas lux optima nobis 
—"Liberty is our brightest light." On the right hand, in 
a plain escutcheon, were the arms of France, with this 
legend: Lud XVI. Fr. and Nav. Rex defens Libertatis— 
“Louis XVI., King of France and Navarre, defender of 
Liberty.” The whole was irradiated, and the motto was, 
Sole novo terras irradiat—“A new sunbeam on earth.” On 
the left was a wreath of flowers, in the centre of which 
were the words: “Marie Antoinette, Queen of France.” 
Underneath were the following lines: 


“No emblems here the tablet grace; 
What pencil can her emblem trace? 

Let Beauty, Wit, and Mirth advance, 
And, joining, form the Queen of France.” 


(History of Philadelphia, as printed in the Sunday 
Dispatch . . . clippings at Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 10[1782]: p. 704.) The poem may be at- 
tributed also, not unreasonably, to the painter. 

This was probably the triumphal arch displayed by 
vote of the Assembly and Council of Delaware, at 
Dover, June 22, 1782, as the state’s official celebration 
of the Dauphin’s birth, accompanied again by feu de 
joie and general festivity. 


Unlocated. 


BIRTHDAY OF LOUIS XVI 
S 38. c. August 1-26, 1782. Three transparent paint- 

ings, grouped with S 35 and S 36. 

Luzerne delayed his own public celebration of the 
Dauphin’s birth in order to have time for suitable 
preparations and to insure the presence of both Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau. This was to be something 
worthy of Versailles, beyond anything that Peale had 
ever conceived, groves, arches, a stately building, illu- 
mination, fireworks, all brought into being under the 
direction of Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, with paint- 
ings by Pratt after L’Enfant’s designs. It is said that 
12,000 guests shared the delights of that evening, July 
15, 1782. 
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Peale, on the fourth, had again illuminated his house 
with the old transparencies and now, no doubt inspired 
by the superlative brilliance of this occasion, was pre- 
paring additions to them for the occasion of the birthday 
of the French sovereign. “We are informed,” the 
Pennsylvania Packet announced, August 24, “that Mr. 
Peale intends to pay the respect due to the anniversary 
birth day of his most christian majesty by an exhibition 
of transparent pictures, at his house, on Monday next.” 
Louis had been born August 23, 1754, but the twenty- 
sixth had been set for Pennsylvania’s observance. We 
have seen in these pages the windows of the house at 
Third and Lombard gradually filling up with pictures: 


Victory at Yorktown, (S 35) 1781: 
s [1] The captured ship, Cornwallıs. 
s [2] Portraits of Washington and  Rochambeau, 
“Shine, Valiant Chiefs.” 
s [3] “For our Allies, Huzza! Huzza! 
Return of Washington, (S 36) 1781: 
s [4] The Temple of Independence. 
s [5] The Genius of America trampling Discord. 
And now: 
s [6] Portraits of Louis and his Queen (after those 
brought to America by the French Minister). 
s [7] The Marquis de Lafayette. 
s [8] Dependence, a companion piece to s [4]. 


1”? 


Huzza 


The Packet of August 29 brings us the details: 


Mr. Peale exhibited at his house, several new and beauti- 
ful transparent paintings, in addition to those presented to 
the public on a former occasion. . . . The additional scenes 
were, 1. The portraits of the king and queen of France, 
a crown over their heads, with an eye of Providence beam- 
ing a ray of glory on each of the portraits, and these words 
beneath—FRIENDS TO MANKIND. 2. The marquis 
de la Fayette, with the colours of France and America inter- 
laced, and other military trophies, with a laurel crown over 
his head, and the words— HE BLED IN OUR CAUSE 
WHEN WE HAD NO ALLY—(referring to his wound 
received in the battle of Brandywine). 3. As a contrast to 
the Temple of Independence, an ass heavy laden with 
plunder, driven with the point of a fixed bayonet by a 
British soldier—On the load was written—WAGES FOR 
MY MASTER’s MASTER’s MASTER, TAKEN FROM 
THE PEASANTS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—COR- 
PORAL GUELPH. The poor, dejected, half-starved ani- 
mal is eating a thistle. Under foot is a piece of paper 
torn in two, with the inscription MEETINGS OF THE 
PEOPLE-—in the back ground a miserable log hut and a 
female in tears, beholding her property taken away; over 
the whole was inscribed, DEPENDENCE. 

This exhibition was attended by a very great number of 
spectators, who universally expressed their satisfaction 
therewith. 


Unlocated. 


FRANKLIN STOVE 
S 39. February, 1783. Drawing (bp CWP ?). 

In a letter to Colonel John Cox (q.v.) at Trenton, 
February 7, 1783, Peale enclosed “a drawing of a stove 
of Doctr. Franklin’s Invention.” He suggested that 
Cox make castings of the stove at his iron works, and 
asked to have one for himself if this were done, adding 
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that he had not kept “a coppy, and if you do not make 
use of it please return it to me by some safe hand.” 


Unlocated. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1783 
S 40. c. June-July, 1783. Paintings. 

In Philadelphia, April 16, 1783, the public proclama- 
tion of the cessation of hostilities was received with 
jubilant shouts from a vast concourse of people, setting 
the stage for an Independence Day celebration to out- 
shine all others. This prospect, however, was damaged 
by the threatening behavior of unpaid and mutinous 
soldiery, and the flight of Congress, on June 24, to 
Princeton. The Pennsylvania Journal of July 5, and 
the Packet of the sixth, describe only one feature of 
what may have been intended as part of a far more 
gala spectacle: 


In the evening the city was entertained with Mr. Mason’s 
Triumphal Car, in which was a portrait of general Wash- 
ington, with those of count Rochambeau and general Gates, 
— The car was preceded by music, and a number of boys 
and girls, dressed in white, carrying torches. 


Jacob Hiltzheimer had seen it earlier in the day: 


July 4. In the afternoon a triumphal car, prepared by 
Mr. Mason, attended by a number of boys and girls dressed 
in white, was paraded through the streets of the city, this 
being the memorable day independence was declared. 
(Extracts from the Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer [Phila., 
1893], p. 56.) 


The unlikelihood that portraits of Washington, 
Rochambeau, and Gates could have come from any 
other source, points to the Peale brothers as having 
had some part in the decoration of the “triumphal car.” 
“Mr. Mason,” obviously a well-known figure, must 
surely have been Richard Mason, joiner and cabinet 
maker, of the Northern Liberties. Mr. Mason made 
not only furniture but also fire engines, and is cited by 
Hiltzheimer (p. 20) as probably the earliest manufac- 
turer of them in Pennsylvania. This, in turn, suggests 
at once the shape and substance of the “triumphal car” 
upon which the portraits and no doubt other decorations 
had been imposed. 


Unlocated. 


MASTODON BONES: MORGAN COLLECTION 
S 41. 1783. Thirty to forty drawings. | 

It was almost certainly in 1783 (not the summer of 
1784 as stated in CWP I: p. 239) that Peale was com- 
missioned by Dr. Christian Friedrich Michaelis, a 
learned German physician, to make drawings of the 
mastodon bones in the collection of Dr. John Morgan. 
Dr. Michaelis, who had come to America as a military 
surgeon to the Hessian troops, was a friend and cor- 
respondent of naturalists in England as well as the 
Continent, and hoped to bring back with him some 
solution to the mystery of the American “great un- 
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known.” Dr. Morgan had declined selling the bones, 
but gave permission to have drawings made, and they 
were taken to Peale’s painting room for this purpose. 

There they were carefully cleaned, and each piece 
delineated in life size and from different angles. It was 
Peale’s first experience in scientific illustration, received 
under excellent and exacting tutelage, and it established 
an ideal of precise scientific record which he and his 
sons continued to follow. It also inspired him to begin 
his own museum collection. When, in 1801, there was 
at first doubt of his being able to purchase the John 
Masten skeleton, his recourse was at once to make 
full-scale drawings of this same character. 

Dr. Michaelis returned to Germany with his draw- 
ings, where they became subjects of study and learned 
dispute. The full history of the Morgan collection and 
its influence is given by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., in his 
article, “A Box of Old Bones: A Note on the Identifica- 
tion of the Mastodon, 1766-1806,” American Philo- 
sophical Society Proceedings 93 (1949): pp. 169-177, 
with reproductions of engravings from one of Peale’s 
drawings, pp. 174-175. 


Unlocated. 


FIRST ARCH OF TRIUMPH 
S 42, 12. December, 1783-January 22, 1784. Group of 

c. twenty-four transparent paintings, by Charles 

Willson and James Peale. 

On December 2, 1783, the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania approved the report of its “Committee 
appointed to confer with the Council on the public 
demonstrations of joy." Joy on the news of peace was 
already felt in every heart and had been paraded through 
the streets. This was to climax everything. The com- 
mittee had had "the ingenious Captain Peale" in mind 
when it had recommended 


That a triumphal arch be erected at the upper end of 
High or Market-street, between Sixth and Seventh-streets 
to be embellished with illuminated paintings and suitable 
inscriptions, and that some fire-works be prepared for the 
occasion : 

That such an exhibition, in point of elegance, as well as 
in regard to the convenience and safety of the spectators, 
will prove most generally acceptable; it being intended that 
there should be no other illuminations in the city. 


It was to be completed in three to four weeks, under 
an appropriation of £600. “Public illuminations" of 
the city had already become a burden of expense to 
many, a fire hazard to all, and a terror to the Quakers 
whose unlighted windows were stoned by the crowd. 
There was but one miscalculation in the new idea. It 
lay in combining a highly inflammable structure of 
wood and oiled paper with such a display of pyrotech- 
nics as the occasion seemed to require. So it came about 
that in the final hour, with a huge expectant crowd 
filling the wide street and moving according to pre- 
scribed traffic directions up and down through the 
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arches, the whole, on that terrible night of January 
22, 1784, was suddenly blown upward and asunder in 
roaring fire and thunder, exploding 700 rockets in one 
clap, killing the artilleryman in charge of them and 
inflicting serious burns on many others, including the 
unhappy artist (see CWP I: pp. 223-232). 

Thomas Nevell and Gunning Bedford, master- 
buildiers of long experience, had erected the frame- 
work for Peale’s paintings, and we may credit the 
architectural design to them. So rapid had been the 
progress of the fire that this part of the structure was 
little damaged, and could be used in the second, and 
successful, exhibition. (See below.) The accounts 
rendered for materials, preserved in the Pennsylvania 
State Archives, hold the best record of the actual sub- 
stance of this enormous and enormously fragile edifice 
—the lumber, the metal work, the lamps, the canvas, 
paint, oil and turpentine bought by Charles Willson 
and James Peale. The newspaper descriptions record 
its actual appearance. 


Transparent paintings, lighted from within, decorating a 
triple arch in Roman style, height 40 feet, width 564 feet. 
Between the arches: four Ionic columns, entwined with 
American flowers in their natural colors. On pedestals: 
(1) Washington as Cincinnatus returning, laurel-crowned, 
to his plow. (2) A library, with emblems of art and sci- 
ence. (3) A tree with thirteen fruited branches. (4) 
Militia on the march. Spandrels of the central arch: 
*S. P. Q. P." (Senate and People of Pennsylvania.) Over 
the side arches: (1) The figure of “Confederated America,” 
supported by a soldier with military trophies. (2) Indians 
building churches in the wilderness. Central entablature: 
(1) The lilies of France. (2) The arms of Pennsylvania, 
ship, sheaf and plow. (3) The sum (France) joined in a 
constellation with the thirteen stars of America. (4) 
Clasped hands of France and America, holding an olive 
branch and the caduceus of commerce. On balustrade 
surmounting entablature: (1) Figures, larger than life, 
of Justice, Prudence, Temperance and Fortitude. (2) 
Bust of Louis XVI. (3) Pyramid cenotaph to the fallen 
soldiers. To descend from a nearby rooftop to the central 
place on the summit of the arch: Figures of Peace and her 
attendant deities. 


Peace, descending through total darkness, was to carry 
a lighted taper in her hand, from which, as she reached 
her destination, light and beauty would instantly be 
transmitted to the whole glowing structure. Unhappily, 
the committee in charge had decided to announce the 
opening of the entertainment with a salvo of rockets, 
and late in the day someone had moved the rocket plat- 
form too close to the arch—so close that the very first 
(and largest) rocket brought disaster to the whole. 


Destroyed. 


SECOND TRIUMPHAL ARCH 

S 43, 12. c. February 12-May 10, 1784. Transparent 
paintings by Charles Willson and James Peale. 
Public-spirited citizens raised a subscription of £160 

to carry into effect the celebration which had proved so 

disastrous at the first attempt, and Peale began work 
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on it even before he had recovered from his injuries. 
For its second showing, the arch was moved from 
Market Street to Chestnut in front of Independence 
Hall, a more fitting location in that it had one facade 
only, and this had now the historic building as its back- 
ground. There were no fireworks. The paintings were 
repetitions of those on the first arch. (See above.) 
Philip Freneau celebrated the event in a poem published 
in the Freeman’s Journal, May 19, 1784. 


The paintings to compose this triumphal arch were in- 
tended to be kept in reserve against such time as other 
rejoicings might be again wanted, and they were carefully 
put aside in the Library-room of the state house, but they 
were afterwards removed by Mr. [Robert Edge] Pine into 
the Steeple without the knowledge of Peale, where he some 
time afterwards found them totally destroyed. (A.) 


Destroyed. 


MOVING PICTURES 
S 44. c. January, 1784-February, 1786. Six "perspec- 
tive, views with changeable effects.” 

Philip James de Loutherbourg (1740-1812), Gar- 
rick’s scene painter at the Drury Lane, had had a large 
share in bringing a new naturalism to the drama. In 
his own little theater on Lisle Street, Leicester Square, 
de Loutherbourg carried realism to an ultimate in his 
“Eidophusikon,” a little stage without actors, 6 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep, but with the settings brought to 
life by expert lighting, sound effects, and objects in 
motion. It opened February 26, 1781, and became at 
once a sensational attraction, particularly to the artists 
of the city. About a dozen scenes had been brought 
into de Loutherbourg’s repertoire before he had learned, 
as Peale was to do, that public support would not 
continually and adequately support the great labor in- 
volved in making them. 

Peale heard of the idea probably by word of mouth, 
and was afire at once to carry out the idea himself. In 
his Autobiography he writes of "unremitting labor for 
eighteen months." Since his exhibition opened May 
20, 1785, this might bring the inception back to Novem- 
ber, 1783, though it is probable that he included some 
exhibition time in his estimate. A letter of August 17, 
1784, mentions the addition of a room at the end of 
his skylighted gallery of 1782. This had itself two 
windows and a skylight. (See illustration CWP I: opp. 
p. 220.) In it the two brothers (James Peale having 
come in as partner to receive one-third of the proceeds ) 
handled the apparatus of controlled lighting, transparent 
panels, sound effects, and various moving parts. The 
audience sat in the gallery facing a proscenium cut in 
the partition. Music played in the intermissions, and 
when the hot summer sun began to beat down through 
the glass overhead a double row of pendant fans, 
mechanically operated, was installed to stir the air about 
them. Mechanically operated curtains covered skylights 
and windows when required. The show opened at 
4:30 p.m. and lasted two hours. There were at first 
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five scenes, at least two of them subjects used by 
de Loutherbourg. Later, a sixth was added, lengthen- 
ing the performance by half an hour. 

It was not until Peale's newspaper advertisement of 
July 18, 1786, that "perspective views with changeable 
effects" gave way to "moving pictures," a phrase prob- 
ably already popularly applied to them. By that time 
the artist's dream of fame and wealth had evaporated. 
Through 1787, the scenes were shown with a reader 
replacing the intermission music and a lower admission 
price. Toward the end they were shown only for the 
entertainment of special groups. In 1791 they were 
sold to a showman who took them on the road, a tour 
from which they have never returned. De Louther- 
bourg's "Eidophusikon" waned similarly and was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1800. Both, however, were echoed 
for a generation or more in a type of popular theatrical 
exhibit combining scenery and models with light and 
sound effects. 


See CWP I: pp. 240-248. 


The repertoire: 


[1] Dawn. A landscape, by night, with the gradual 
approach of sunrise, accompanied by the songs of birds and 
at last revealing in full daylight a country house in lawn 
and woodland. A similar view of Greenwich Park and the 
Thames opened the “Eidophusikon.” 

[2] Nightfall in the city. The scene was Market Street, 
Philadelphia, with darkness slowly descending, lamps 
lighted and reflecting on street and walls. Then, as the 
original newspaper announcement puts it, “day breaks, with 
a rosy morning : the difference between evening and morn- 
ing 1s plainly distinguished in this eastern view." 

[3] (Quoting from the same source) “A grand piece 
of ARCHITECTURE, in perspective view; clouds gather 
into heavy rain;—clears up, with a coming, remaining, 
disappearing rainbow.” 

[4] "Pandaemonium."  Peale's announcements give only 
the passage from Milton which he was illustrating, com- 
mencing, 


There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke. . . . 


One member of an audience of about sixty persons 
who saw the show in the fall of 1785 has left a more 
particular description: 


... a chasm is seen in the mountains from whence rise 
flames and smoke, in horrid disorder, then you hear “Dulcet 
symphonies and voices sweet.” The temple rises in the 
midst of the flames and the doors fly open, presenting the 
appearance of heated metals, the colors changing from red 
to orange, yellow, green, blue, grey, and at last fade away. 
(You might possibly expect I had seen the Devil in this 
part of the scenery, but his infernal majesty did not deign 
to show himself. I think on the same principles however, 
a volcano might be added, and I wish Peale had a copy of 
Vesuveus in our Philosophy room at Cambridge.) (“Letter 
of Rev. Jeremiah Belknap to Rev. Manasseh Cutler," No- 
vember 18, 1785, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 37 [1913] : pp. 493-494.) 


“Pandaemonium” from Milton was the tour de force 
and the climactic piece in de Loutherbourg's repertory. 
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[5] Van Deren’s, or Vandering’s (formerly Peter Robin- 
son’s) mill, near the falls of the Schuylkill. ‘“The smooth 
surface of the dam, and the water rushing over the tumbly 
dam, and afterwards running through the arches of the 
Bridge. The water wheel is seen in rapid motion dashing 
sprays of water, and the sound of the works are also 
imitated” (A). (See SP 125, 25.) 

[6] Battle between the Richard and the Serapis. This 
was added to Peale’s program February 23, 1786. De 
Loutherbourg’s moonlit storm at sea with a shipwreck 
had been much praised. Peale’s contained his most in- 
tricate effects, the ships bending to the wind and trimming 
their sails as they maneuvered, cannon smoke rising over 
them, shot tearing through sail and hull, the striking and 
raising of flags, dawn and daylight, the sinking of the 
Richard. 


This last was his culminating effort and his first 
actual representation of dramatic action. His hope that 
it would revive interest in his “new kind of painting” 
was, however, disappointed. He had written to General 
Weedon two days before the opening, 


I have a new picture for my Exhibition next Saturday 
night, the subject of which is the Gallant Action of Paul 
Jones in taking the Serapis, in which I give the history 
from the commencement of the action to the sinking of 
the bon homme Richard on the following day. The success 
of this piece I shall be able to give you in my next. 


His next, March 7, reported his disappointment with 
the public response, and a growing disillusionment with 
the whole enterprise. Beginning in March, the naval 
action was placed first rather than last in the sequence, 
in order to avoid the long intermission required in 
getting it ready. 


Unlocated. 


GENERAL REED AT WHITEMARSH 
S 45, 13. c. 1785-1787. Painting. 

It is suggested (P&M 729) that a drawing of Joseph 
Reed owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
may have been taken from a lost miniature and may be 
evidence that Peale intended to include Reed’s likeness 
in his mezzotint series of 1787. A painting also owned 
by the Society and attributed by William Sawitzky to 
James Peale is mentioned as another possible source 
of the drawing. That painting is here re-attributed to 
Charles Willson Peale. 

The picture, a small-scale portrait, and obviously cut 
down from a larger canvas, must assuredly be a frag- 
ment of that listed in the Historical Catalogue of the 
Paintings in the Philadelphia Museum (1813) as No. 
210, “General Joseph Reed, represented as his horse 
was shot under him at the battle of Whitemarsh.” The 
figure stands against a wooded background with arms 
extended as if gesturing with hat and sword. The 
action portrayed in the painting occurred on December 
7, 1777. The entire British army had moved out from 
Philadelphia to where Washington’s Continentals and 
militia awaited it on the hills of Whitemarsh. In fierce 
skirmishing, the prelude to a battle which never took 
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place, Reed’s horse was shot under him as he sought 
to outflank an advancing enemy thrust. As the British 
line dashed forward to capture him, an American 
dragoon rode into the fray and carried him out of 
danger. 

The attribution of the painting to C. W. Peale is 
based upon sketches on the margin of some memorabilia 
bound into his letter book, one figure standing by a 
fallen horse in an attitude close to that of the fragment, 
and two riders, apparently representing the General’s 
rescuer. The painting itself was probably made soon 
after Reed’s early death, March 5, 1785, to do honor 
to a friend and fellow soldier. It is not in the catalogue 
of the sale of the gallery, 1854, though it may have been 
sold without identification. It was presented to the 
Historical Society in 1912 by Mrs. William Reed, 
widow of a great-grandson of the subject. 

A contemporary attribution to C. W. Peale appears 
in a poetic eulogy of 72 lines and 2 footnotes, “Epistle 
to Charles Wilson Peale, Esq. of Philadelphia, on his 
Inimitable Painting.” It fills nearly a column of the 
Pennsylvania Packet of November 3, 1788, reprinted 
from the Delaware Gazette (of which no copy is now 
extant) with the date line, “Kent County, Sept. 1788,” 
and the signature, “I. P.” The effusion opens with the 
line. “This grateful verse, at least, my friend, receive,” 
moves forward at once to the suffering of Christ upon 
the cross as depicted by Raphael, then leads the reader 
past the portraits lining the wall of Peale’s new gallery, 
and thence to the death of Reed’s horse at Whitemarsh, 

His lofty forehead feels the piercing ball,’ 

He tumbles prone in no inglorious fall ; 

In crimson torrents from his wounded brain 

The life escapes, and paints the dusky plain. 

Such are th’effects our raptur’d bosoms feel, 

And such thy art,—inimitable PEALE! 
The portrayal of this scene is clearly attributed to 
“Thy pencil, and the matter further clarified by a 
footnote : 

C. C. Sellers’ “James Peale and Charles Willson 
Peale,” in The Peale Family, Charles H. Elam, ed. 
(Detroit Institute of Arts, 1967), p. 26, mistakenly 
cites the poem as by James Peale, an attribution sup- 
ported not only by James Peale’s use of the signature, 
“T. P." but by the fact that he owned land in Kent 
County. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
lines are from the ardent pen of Colonel John Parke, 
who dated many poems from his Kent County home, 
was active also in Philadelphia affairs, and occasionally 
subscribed his works “I. P.” That he wrote knowledge- 
ably of Peale’s work is supported by the revelation that 
he also had been painted by his friend, 


On me of humbler fame, thy paints bestow 
Eternal bloom, and cheeks that always glow. 


t This alludes to an elegant perspective view of the battle at 
Whitemarsh, in which is a striking likeness of the late Governor 
Joseph Reed, standing with one foot on the body of his horse, 
who is just slain from under him. 
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See P&M 613 and 452, 94. 


Canvas, 193 X 152, cut down from a larger size. 

Gray-blue eyes. Brown hair. Buff and blue uniform with- 
out epaulettes. 

Background of tree trunks and shadow. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


DOGS 
S 46, 14. c. 1785-1795. Drawing. 

This drawing, with that noted below, was removed 
from an unidentified Peale family scrapbook for sale 


at auction, and was purchased by Horace Wells Sellers 
c. 1925. 


Ink and lead pencil on paper, 72 X 6$. Inscribed, in 
C. W. Peale’s hand, “Blood Hound,” “Gray hound’ and 
“Springer Spaniel.” 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
SPANIELS 
S 47, 15. c. 1785-1795. 


S'ee above. 


Ink and lead pencil on paper, 33 x 8i. 
C. W. Peale's hand, “Spaniels.” 


American Philosophical Soctety, Philadelphia. 


Inscribed, in 


MUSEUM EXPOSITION: HABITAT GROUPS 
S 48, 16. 1786 and later. Paintings, with birds and 
animals mounted in naturalistic settings. 

The Philadelphia Museum, popularly “Peale’s Mu- 
seum," was the first collection in America to be formed 
with the purpose of presenting an orderly view (keyed 
to the Linnaean system) of all nature. It was to be 
“a world in miniature," and a “Great School of Nature" 
expounding in one harmony scientific fact and Deist 
philosophy. In its parts as in the whole it was an 
artist's creation. Its dependence on popular support, in 
some respects its greatest weakness and certainly the 
cause of its ultimate failure, was also the factor which 
brought Peale from the outset far ahead of his time 
in the techniques of museum exposition. There must 
be an attractive and informative realism to each exhibit, 
a matter for which his contemporaries in science had 
scant regard. His mounted specimens were arranged 
in family groups, in natural attitudes, with appropriate 
other objects and with painted backgrounds showing the 
natural habitat of each. The great collection of birds 
was all shown in this way. With larger animals such 
as the bear, placed in the center of a room, objects and 
groundwork alone suggested habitat. Apparently none 
of the paintings are now extant, and they are reflected 
only in illustrations to the works of John D. Godman 
and Alexander Wilson. 'The Peale techniques vanished 
with the Museum, were totally forgotten, and not re- 
called until after Dr. Frank M. Chapman's creation of 
similar exhibits at the American Museum of Natural 
History, beginning in 1902. 
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The earliest dating we have on this lost œuvre of 
Peale's is a letter to John Beale Bordley, December 5, 
1786, written close to the beginning of the enterprise: 


I have I believe nearly compleated the Class of wild Ducks 
belonging to this river, ducks & Drakes which I have dis- 
posed in various attitudes on artificial ponds. Some Birds 
& Beasts on Trees, and some Birds suspended as flying. I 
have not yet been able to get [any] of the large wild Beasts 
and it is necessary it should be so, as I have been practic- 
ing on the smaller to gain knowledge of the business. 


His diary of July 6, 1788, shows him removing “my 
Books &c. from the center to the wings of my Book 
case to make room to place my smaller birds." On the 
tenth, the whole day was spent with James Peale, 
"dressing the feathers of the Birds and placing them 
on the artificial Bank.” And on November 24, “begin 
painting the landscape in the bird case.” At a much 
later date, August 8, 1815, he wrote to Rubens Peale, 
“James [Griffiths] has nearly completed the arrange- 
ment of the birds for which I painted the last case 
yesterday.” His large scene of the mastodon exhuma- 
tion (S 93) was an effort to give the Museum’s greatest 
treasure this additional visual support. It was all a 
departure from accepted scientific practice, and Peale 
felt called upon to defend it: 


It is not the practice, it is said, in Europe to paint skys 
and landscapes in their cases of birds and other animals, 
and it may have a neat and clean appearance to line them 
only with white paper, but on the other hand it is not only 
pleasing to see a sketch of a landscape, but by showing the 
nest, hollow, cave or a particular view of the country from 
which they came, some instances of the habits may be 
given. (4.) 


Unlocated. 


FAN CHAIR 
5 49. July, 1786. Drawing. 

Peale wrote to Benjamin Rush, July 31, 1786, “In- 
closed I send you a drawing of the Fan Chair which 
the very Ingenious Mr. Cram (Musical Instrument 
maker) Inventer and made for me." Ten days before, 
Peale had been elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and at the next meeting, August 
18, Dr. Rush presented his letter and drawing on Mr. 
Cram's device—a convenience which, at that point in 
the Philadelphia summer, was sure to be appreciated. 
Drawing and description are preserved in the archives 
of the Society (MS. Communications to A.P.S., no. 10). 
Both are reproduced, with photographs of similar sur- 
viving pleces, in "Mr. Cram's fan chair," by Charles B. 
Wood, III, Assistant Librarian, Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum, Antiques 89 (1966) : pp. 262-264. 
India ink over pencil on paper, 10 X 8. The drawing is 
on the upper half of the sheet and the description, in 
ordinary ink, below. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
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“A REMARKABLE TOOTH” AND 

“THE SOLDIER CRAB” 

S 50. c. December, 1786. Drawing. 

The Columbian Magazine 1 (1786-1787): opp. p. 
655, contains an engraving illustrating three scientific 
articles on the opposite page. Figure 1 is “a new in- 
vented Plotting Instrument” for surveyors. Figure 2 
illustrates the “Description of a remarkable Tooth, in 
the possession of Mr. Peale,” and figure 3 a “Descrip- 
tion of the Soldier Crab, from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” The tooth is that noted in the minutes of the 
American Philosophical Society, December 1, 1786, “A 
great tooth of some unknown animal found at Tioga, on 
the Susquehanna, was handed over to Mr. Peale to 
have a drawing of it made.” The “soldier-crab, or 
hermit-crab” is described in the magazine’s table of 
contents as “from one in Mr. Peale’s Museum,” and 
these two drawings, presumably, were from his hand. 


Unlocated. 


THE COUNTRY BETWEEN 

AND THE DELAWARE 
S 51, 17. 1787. Drawing. Published as an engraving 

in the Columbian Magazine 1 (April, 1787): opp. 

p. 351. 

The design for the plate is one of those attributed to 
Peale by Edgar P. Richardson on the basis of style. 
“No one in America at this time, but Peale, could have 
done a landscape at once so subtly composed, so inno- 
cent of eye, and so convincing” (“Charles Willson 
Peale’s Engravings in the Year of National Crisis, 
1787,” Winterthur Portfolio 1 [1964]: p. 178). 

The engraving is from a plate 7? x 142 in size, with- 
out identification of artist or engraver, and inscribed at 
top, “Perspective View of the Country between Wil- 
mington and the Delaware. Taken from the Hill S. W. 
of the Academy.” The term “perspective view” was a 
favorite with Peale, applied to his “moving pictures” 
and his landscape drawings. 

Another factor in the attribution of this and other 
designs for engravings described below is the close 
relationship of Charles Willson and James Peale to the 
Columbian Magazine. Both contributed textual mate- 
rial and both may have contributed designs. Both had 
their “drawing machines,” made to take “perspective 
views” with superior accuracy. One, devised by James 
Peale, is shown in an engraving accompanying “The 
Varied Landscape,” an article by “F. H.” in the Colum- 
bian Magazine 3 (July, 1789) : pp. 413-416. This sug- 
gests that Francis Hopkinson may also have made 
some of the Columbian Magazine views. The engraver 
James Trenchard (1747— ? ), one of the founders of 
the magazine, was a close friend of Charles Willson 
Peale, in whose militia company he had served during 
the Revolution. Trenchard was supported by two 
capable apprentices who had learned the art from him, 
James Thackara (1767-1848), and John Vallance (c. 


WILMINGTON 
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1770-1823). The young men married into their 
master’s family, and in 1790 formed with his blessing 
the partnership of Thackara and Vallance. It was 
within this pleasant circle, in 1787, that Charles Willson 
Peale himself emerged as a line engraver, having for- 
merly worked only in mezzotint. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that some of the unsigned plates in the maga- 
zine may have been cut jointly by master and appren- 
tices, with Peale also, perhaps, engaged. 

Four of the eleven Columbian Magazine engravings 
listed in this work are inscribed on the plate as from 
drawings by C. W. Peale. The uninscribed view of 
the State House at Annapolis is certainly after the 
drawing he had made from the identical angle a few 
months before (S 61, 24). 

Four have a relationship of locale, the two uninscribed 
Schuylkill River scenes (S 67, 26; S 68, 27) of Febru- 
ary and May, 1789, and the two of Gray’s Ferry on 
the Schuylkill (S 52, 18; S 70, 28) of August, 1787, 
and May, 1789, both inscribed as from his work. 


Unlocated. 


EAST VIEW OF GRAY’S FERRY 
S 52, 18. 1787. Drawing. Published as an engraving 
in the Columbian Magazine 1 (August, 1787): opp. 

p. 565. 

The plate, 74 x 132 in size, is inscribed, “C. W. 
Peale delin. J. T. sculp. / AN EAST VIEW OF 
GRAY’S FERRY, on the RIVER SCHUYLKILL.” 
The engraving, frontispiece to the number, is accom- 
panied, on p. 607, by "Verses upon Gray's Ferry," from 
which we learn, in part, 


Thus did Apollo for his choir prepare 

A seat remov'd from public strife and care, 

For which the muse in gratitude has brought 

To Schuylkill’s bank the Greek and Roman thought. 
There, to her Barlow, gave the sounding string, 
And first taught Smith, and Humphries how to sing. 


Unlocated. 


MUSEUM TICKETS 
S 53, 19. 1787 and 1802. Engravings. 

The two versions of the Museum ticket design were 
probably called into being, first, by preparations for the 
Constitutional Convention visitors of 1787, and the 
second, with the expansion of the exhibits into Inde- 
pendence Hall in 1802. The first is documented only 
by a diary note of Sunday, July 20, 1788, “struck off 
20 Tickets.” This version is conceived in somewhat 
humorous vein, with its monkey in the tree, its pelican 
swallowing a fish under the close regard of a jealous 
crocodile, and does not present Peale’s own character- 
istic view of his enterprise. The original copper plate 
has descended in family ownership to Mrs. Henry P. 
Schneider, Philadelphia. In the second, the same gen- 
eral design is adapted to a more serious and orderly 
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view of institutional purpose. The tickets are on plates 
approximately 3 x 44 and 34 x 42. 

A ticket in conventional bank-note style was engraved 
when Rubens Peale took over the management of the 
Museum in 1810. The three types are illustrated, 
CWP II: opp. p. 270. 


THE ACCIDENT IN LOMBARD STREET 
S 54, 20. November, 1787. Etching. 

As Edgar P. Richardson has pointed out, this is the 
earliest known etching by an American artist (Winter- 
thur Portfolio 1 [1964]: p. 179). It belongs to Peale’s 
association with James Trenchard, master engraver for 
the Columbian Magazine, and is a part of his effort in 
the post-war years to find a broader, more popular, 
patronage than that of the portrait painter. His “mov- 
ing pictures,” his mezzotint series of this year, and his 
museum, were all attempts in this direction. Only the 
Museum was successful, but that made him a rich man. 
The Accident, advertised in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of November 5, 1787, as “A Perspective View of Lom- 
bard-Street, being the first of an intended Series of 
Prints, to be taken of the principal Streets in Philadel- 
phia—Price one-quarter of a dollar,” had no popular 
sale, and no others followed. 

Impressions are at the Henry F. du Pont Winterthur 
Museum, the Library of Congress, and the Metropolitan 
Museum. No others are known. 


Etched plate, 78 x 128. 

Inscribed, left, “The pye from Bake-house she had brought/ 
But let it fall for want of thought.” Center, “The AC- 
CIDENT in LOMBARD-STREET/PHILADA. 1787 de- 
signed & engraved by C. W. Peale.” Right, “And laugh- 
ing sweeps collect around/The pye that’s scatter'd on the 
ground./No. 1.” 


THE NEW MARKET 
S 55, 21. 1787. Drawing, attributed to Charles 

Willson or James Peale. Published as an engraving 

in the Columbian Magazine 2 (February, 1788) : opp. 

p. 55. 

The engraving, on a plate 41 X71, is signed within 
the border, “Thackara sc," and inscribed below, “A 
View of the New Market from the Corner of Shippen 
& Second-streets Philada. / 1787." Thackara was the 
apprentice of Peale's close friend, James Trenchard 
(see S 51, 17). There is no description in the text. 


Unlocated. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
S 56, 22. 1787. Drawing. Published as an engraving 

in the Columbian Magazine 1 (December, 1787): 

opp. p. 839. 

The engraving, on a plate 83 x 63, is inscribed only 
“A south East View of Christ’s Church.” The design 
was first attributed to Peale by Edgar P. Richardson 
(Winterthur Portfolio 1 [1964] : p. 178.) The engrav- 
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ing itself is attributed to James Trenchard by Robert 
C. Crompton (Art Quarterly 23 [1960]: p. 383.) 


Unlocated. 


THE HORRORS OF ANARCHY AND CONFU- 

SION, AND THE BLESSINGS OF ORDER 
S 57 c. April 23-28, 1788. Transparent painting. 

On Monday, April 21, 1788, Maryland’s convention 
to consider ratification of the federal constitution met 
at Annapolis. A large majority of the delegates were 
already committed to ratification. The minority, among 
them such able men as Samuel Chase, Luther Martin, 
William Paca, and William Pinkney, were allowed full 
opportunity to express themselves in the face of a 
foregone conclusion. At the end of the week it was 
brought to a vote and on Saturday, April 26, Maryland 
entered the union. Peale happened to be in town at 
the time and, fired by the sense of a great historic event 
impending, painted a transparency in celebration of it. 
Official festivities were scheduled for Monday, the 
twenty-eighth, and his picture became a central feature 
of the gala evening of that day, climaxed by a banquet 
and toasts at Mann’s Tavern. He was proud of the 
work, and describes it in his Autobiography : 


Peale was painting portraits at Annapolis when the con- 
vention of Maryland adopted the new constitution of the 
confederate states, and at his own expence painted a trans- 
parent picture on a canvis 9 feet square. The subject was 
—a female figure to represent the gen[i]us of America. 
She was dressed in deep blue ornamented with stars, a band 
on her forehead on which was written, Perseverence. 
With her right hand she pointed to agriculture, Commerce, 
arts & sciences—and the various consequencies of good 
government in the chearful prospects of busy and improved 
scienes. [See S 36 for a similar figure. ] 

With her left hand she put back as disagreeable to her 
nature, anarchy or Confusion, in the want of good govern- 
ment, designated by murders & cruelties in scourging the 
weak and helpless, also by a monster whose many heads 
depicted envy, hatred, & jaulicy, &c. 

Above was the figure of fame with 2 trumpets as pro- 
claiming far and near the glad tidings. On the banners 
was written the NEW CONSTITUTION. After this 
transparency was exhibited at Annapolis it was carried to 
Baltimore town, for the transparency had given so much 
satisfaction that Peale was requested to have it exhibited 
at Baltimore as the Citizens were prepairing to make public 
rejoisings on the same occasion, that the committee of 
arrangement would pay the cost of the picture. It was 
exhibited in the front of the Court House facing Calvert 
street. But Peale did not apply to the committee untill after 
the exhibition had been concluded. Then he was told, that 
their expences had exceeded their subscriptions 200$ but 
as they had desired to have the painting brought there for 
public exhibition they paid two Guineas. Had he applied 
sooner doubtless his reward would have been more liberal. 


No doubt, surely, of that, for as his diary records 
he did not make application for payment until June 27 
and, by the newspaper descriptions, the painting had 
attracted much attention in both cities. Its fame echoed 
even as far as Boston, with an article in the Independent 
Chronicle of May 29. Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania 
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Gazette quotes the Annapolis news of April 30, 1788: 


The labours and patriotism of Mr. Peale ought not to be 
forgotten on this occasion. His transparent picture repre- 
senting the horrors of anarchy and confusion and the bless- 
ings of order, deserve the highest eucomiums [sic]. In 
this representation is happily and justly portrayed the cer- 
tain advantages of the one, and the unavoidable evils of the 
other, a composition worthy of the Artist, and the Patriot. 


Back in Philadelphia, August 3, after a busy day 
cataloguing birds in his museum, Peale entered the diary 
note: 


Wrote a letter to Genl. [Otho Holland] Williams in which 
I made him a present of the Transparent painting which 
I had left at the court House, Baltimore Town. 


Unlocated. 


“RICHMOND HILL” 
S 58. June 4, 1788. Colored print. 

“Coloring a print of Richmond Hill for Mr. Rich- 
mond.” (Diary, Annapolis, June 4, 1788.) Probably 
for Peale’s friend, Christopher Richmond. A print of 
the scene, c. 1749, is illustrated in Antiques 88 (1965) : 
p. 495. 


Unlocated. 


ANNAPOLIS PANORAMA 
S 59. June 5, 1788-June 12, 1804. Series of eight 
drawings; five of a series of six drawings. 

Returning to Annapolis after an absence of ten years, 
Peale conceived the idea of a panoramic view of the city 
he had known and loved so well. His objective was 
not a large painting, but drawings of each view from 
the octagonal State House tower, from which a large 
print could be published. His diary records the begin- 
ning, the trials and the slow progress of the project. 
On May 30, 1788, “after dinner worked at making a 
Machine for taking perspective Views. My intention 
in making this Machine is to take 8 Birds-Eye-Views 
of the adjasient country & City, which will compleat 
a Circular Print, the Perspective View of the Elevation 
of the Stadt house to be in the Center.” 

On the thirty-first, he “laboured this whole day at 

the above mentioned machine,” was at it again the next 
day “in Mr. Shaw’s Shop,” and again on the three days 
following. On June 5, he abandoned the pantograph 
type for a fresh start “on a new principle which Mr. 
Cram gave me a hint of. This was a mooving piramid 
on a horizontal plain with a fixed eye hole.” It was 
finished after dinner, but a trial of it from the tower 
proved disappointing. 
However I mean to give it another tryal. I afterward 
began a tryal by the Pentographical machine, and find that 
by keeping that part of the machine (through which the 
pensil passes) close to the paper with the left and holding 
the pensil with the right, I can make more correct lines than 
I ever did with any other machine for draw’g. I had not 
day light to make this a finished out line, therefore close 
this attempt. 
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The work continued from day to day. On June 11 
springs were added to hold the paper in the drawing 
machine, a lack that had been troublesome before. Two 
days later, the eight views were finished in outline and 
for the first time spread out in a connected series. The 
effect was disappointing, partly because the machine had 
been pointed downward, breaking the illusion of a con- 
nected circular view. He thought of climbing higher, 
to the bells, and taking six perpendicular views from 
there. 

On the sixteenth he began a trial of this new idea, 
again “before breakfast,” though “the wind blew rather 
too high for work with any comfort, besides which I 
had a considerable dimness of sight.” This first view 
from the south, was followed by another on the next 
day. A third, on the eighteenth, proved faulty because 
“putting the machine together I overstrain one of the 
Screws in the Eye piece.” A fourth was made on the 
nineteenth (contending now with heat and eyestrain) 
a fifth on the twentieth, and then on the next day, after 
laboring a while among the bells, suffering from head- 
ache, a handkerchief under his hat to fend off the heat 
of the sun, he abandoned the project in order to clear 
up “other business” preparatory to his return to Phila- 
delphia. 

Again at Annapolis, July 18-19, 1791, the whole of 
both days were “spent in making the drawings from 
the steeple of the stadt House; these drawings were 
begun two years past.” And on August 7, “This day 
I expected to spend in shading my drawing from the 
State House at Annapolis, but unfortunately I have 
left my Indian Ink at home.” On September 3, his 
departure from the John Custis Wilson plantation in 
Somerset Co. was delayed by rain, and the day spent 
playing backgammon with Samuel Wilson, “Romping” 
with Betsy and Miss Howard, and, as a prim conclu- 
sion to these diversions “when it was almost night I 
took my drawing of Annapolis and worked on that, 
which had I been doing the whole day would have left 
much more satisfaction on the mind, as Industry is 
superior to Idleness." 

Thirteen years later, June 9, 1804, when Peale arrived 
at Annapolis in company with Baron Humboldt, Dr. 
Collin, and Dr. Fothergill, he brought his friends at 
once to the State House tower to show them that 
“delightful prospect" (D). On the eleventh, 

I rose early and went into the steeple with some Colours 
which I brought for the purpose to lay on some shadows &c 
on a drawing I had begun when I was here some years 
past. This [was] ment to be a circular view and well 
calculated to make a panorammo. The Sun shining bright 
on the paper dazzled my Eyes, and almost scorched my 


brain—however by making a general disposition of the 
shadows before 11 o’clock I came down and took a walk. 


On the twelfth, while the rest of his party were enjoy- 
ing other pleasures, he was in the steeple again for the 
last time, retouching “my drawings.” (See below). 


Unlocated. 
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ANNAPOLIS PANORAMA 
S 60, 23. c. June, 1788. Drawing. 

Of the hopeful project described above, only one 
faint pencil outline, a rejected first trial, survives. It 
provides at least a clear idea of the first step with the 
drawing machine, later to be given strength and more 
precise definition with ink and water color. The view 
looks out from the tower toward the northwest, with 
the high walls and cupola of “Bladen’s Folly,” now 
McDowell Hall on the campus of St. John’s College, 
in the center, and at the right the Bordley (Randall) 
house with its columns and wings. This last appears 
also in the background of the portrait of Elizabeth 
Bordley, 1770 (P&M 59, 10). 


Pencil on paper, 164 X 233. On verso, pen drawing of a 
group of trees, S 66, 25. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, FRONT VIEW 
S 61, 24. June 8-13, 1788. Drawing. Published as 
an engraving in the Columbian Magazine 3 (Febru- 

ary, 1789) : opp. p. 81. 

“Before breakfast” on June 8, 1788, Peale began a 
drawing of the Maryland State House from the point 
where Cornhill Street joins State Circle. He returned 
to the same spot to revise it on the next day at the 
same early hour. On June 12 he was interrupted by 
rain after beginning “to correct the out line of the front 
of the Stadt House with ink,” but was able to complete 
the work on the 13th (D). Presumably, he was using 
his drawing machine for the penciled guidelines which 
he then, working from the subject, confirmed and com- 
pleted with pen and ink. (See below, S 61.) 

This lost drawing was surely the original of the un- 
signed engraving, “A Front View of the State-House 
&c. at ANNAPOLIS the Capital of MARYLAND,” 
plate size 43 x 77%, which appears as frontispiece to 
the February, 1789, issue of the Columbian Magazine, 
accompanied by a ground plan and general description 
of the edifice. This view is taken from the identical 
point, Cornhill Street at the Circle. The building at 
farthest left is the John Shaw house, still standing. In 
the Treasury building, far right, the engraver has 
accentuated the actual rise of the window arches. 


Unlocated. 


STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, REAR VIEW 
S 62. June 8-20, 1788. Drawing. 

Later in the morning of June 8, after beginning his 
view of the front of the State House (see above), “I 
made another out line of the Stadt-House from the N 
[and] Back View” (D), this also, presumably, with 
his drawing machine. Three days later, as he had 
done with the other, he corrected the outlines with 
India ink. On June 20, “A little before night I shade 
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the back View of the Stadt House from the Building” 
(D). 


Unlocated. 


ANNAPOLIS, FROM “STRAWBERRY HILL” 
S 63. June 15, 1788. Drawing. 

“After Dinner I went over the Creek to Mr. Spriggs 
and made a Drawing of the City Intire in one Sheet” 
(D). The vantage point, across Dorsey’s, or College, 
Creek, was “Strawberry Hill,” the home of Richard 
Sprigg. He had admired the view while taking tea 
with the family there on June 6. 


Unlocated. 


THE FEDERAL PROCESSION 
5 64. June 28-July 4, 1788. Simulated sculpture, &c. 

Returning on Saturday, June 28, 1788, from Mary- 
land where his painting of Horrors and Blessings (S 57) 
had lent color to that state’s ratification of the Consti- 
tution, Peale found himself up betimes on Monday 
morning and deeply involved in a new and larger effort 
of the same sort. Just a week earlier, New Hampshire’s 
ratification as the ninth state had made adoption of 
the new government certain. Philadelphia Federalists, 
joined by many former opponents, now determined upon 
a grand celebration of the event for July 4, and, within 
this amazingly brief time, brought forth one of the 
greatest and most memorable parades this country has 
ever known, the famous “Federal Procession.” With 
justifiable enthusiasm the Columbian Magazine (2 
[1788] : pp. 391-400) describes it as “the most brilliant 
and interesting spectacle that ever occurred in the annals 
of the new world, and which has scarcely been sur- 
passed by the splendor of the ancient or modern 
triumos of Asia or of Europe.” Under 6 general 
divisions, 99 groups, and over 5,000 individuals partici- 
pated, the line of march extending a mile and a half 
along the city streets. 

Before breakfast that Monday the Peale brothers set 
out with the promoters of the spectacle to visit the 
floats in preparation, go over the proposed routes, and 
lend a hand wherever needed. Charles Willson Peale 
soon found at the heart of the affair that part which 
appealed to him most. He calls it in his diary “The 
Temple of the Immigrants,” though in all other con- 
temporary accounts it is “The New Roof, or grand 
Federal Edifice.” It must have been circular in form, 
for ten Corinthian columns supported the symbolic 
dome, with three more columns standing unfinished. 
Ten white horses were to draw it through the streets, 
with ten gentlemen comfortably seated within, and upon 
its arrival at “Union Green,” the parade’s destination, 
it was to be the seat of oratory and center of all 
festivity. In its passage through the streets it was to 
be followed by the “Federal Ship” Union (actually the 
33-foot barge of the Serapis, captured by John Paul 
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Jones), the whole rigged, armed, and painted within 
four days. 

Peale, viewing the ship project, suggested that it 
should move along on simulated water and, on July 2, 
was busy painting this feature, while also directing 
others in the making of pasteboard armor to be covered 
with silver paper. More important, every day, from 
the first to the third, he worked on an allegorical figure 
to surmount the “New Roof,” and with decorating the 
structure itself. Each column bore on its pedestal the 
cipher of a state, the frieze was ornamented with thirteen 
stars, and “on the top of the dome a handsome cupola, 
surmounted by a figure of Plenty, bearing cornucopias 
and other emblems of her character” (J. T. Scharf and 
T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia [ Philadelphia, 
1884] 1: p. 448, quoting contemporary account). The 
architecture was the work of William Williams and 
Company, and the pride of the house carpenters of the 
city. The figure of “Plenty” was Peale’s. An echo of 
the concept of the whole appeared as frontispiece in 
the Columbian Magazine 3 (1789). 

Peale’s final contribution to the Federal Procession 
was one he approached with obvious distaste as an 
offense to his professional standing. After all, it is a 
far cry from goddess, temple and knights in armor to 
decorating meat: 


[Diary, July 3] From morning until late in the night 
I was busily employed in painting the Temple, and other 
things necessary to forward the design of the procession. 

4th. Was call’d up very early to Decorate the Beeves 
which the Butchers carried in procession—I was induced 
to assist in this labour, because I was acquainted with the 
principal Butcher, and doubly induced to give.my trouble, 
as they had agreed to give these Beeves to the poor. 


Unlocated. 


“EUTAW” 
S 65. October 12, 1788-April, 1789. Three drawings 
and three ( ?) paintings. 

At Baltimore, in October, 1788, General Otho Hol- 
land Williams commissioned Peale to paint a portrait 
of his father-in-law, William Smith (P&M 10, 198). 
A view of the family’s country seat, named for the 
battle in which Williams had led a decisive charge, 
appears in its background. On Sunday, October 12, 
Peale “went with Genl. Williams to his country seat 
4 miles distant, where I made 3 drawings with the 
machine and returned in the Evening” (D). Coming 
down from Philadelphia to Baltimore again in the fol- 
lowing spring, Peale “left the Landscapes for Genl. 
Williams at his House” (D). 

See below. 


Unlocated. 


“EUTAW” (?) 
S 66, 25. October 12, 1788 (?). Drawing. 

On the verso of Peale’s pencil outline of the view 
from the State House tower at Annapolis (S 60, 23), 
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there is another, more finished, drawing of a winding 
stream and houses in a grove. It also was obviously 
made with his drawing machine, though here the lines 
have been confirmed in ink, and notations indicate the 
intention of making a painting from it. This may be 
one of the three views made at “Eutaw” in 1788. (See 
above.) 


Pencil and ink on paper, 163 X 233. 

Inscribed, upper right, “a arbour / T. light seen through.” 
On far bank, left, “Grass.” On bank, center, “Tufts of 
grass / intermixed with gravel.” On the bank below house, 
far right, “green.” 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


THE SCHUYLKILL AT “BUSH HILL” 

S 67, 26. 1789. Drawing. Published as an engraving 
in the Columbian Magazine 3 (February, 1789): 
opp. p. 116. 

The engraving, on a plate 44 x 71, is inscribed only 
with the title, “A View on the Schuylkill, with a S. W. 
Prospect of Bush-Hill, one of the Seats of William 
Hamilton, Esq.” It was presumably made at the same 
time as that described below. William Hamilton (1745- 
1813), botanist, landscape gardener, connoisseur, and 
collector of art, may have been the subject of a portrait 
by Peale. 


Unlocated. 


VIEW ON THE SCHUYLKILL 
S 68, 27. 1789. Drawing. Published as an engraving 

in the Columbian Magazine 3 (May, 1789) : opp. p. 

633. 

The engraving, on a plate 443; X 72%, is inscribed 
only with the title, *A View on Schuylkill, near Phila- 
delphia.” It was presumably made at the same time 
as that noted above. 


Unlocated. 


WASHINGTON CROWNED AT GRAY’S FERRY 
S 69. April 20, 1789. Public spectacle. 

General Washington’s journey from Virginia to New 
York, there to be inaugurated President of the United 
States, became a triumphal progress from town to town 
as grateful citizens gathered to do him honor. “A 
letter from a gentleman in this city,” published in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, April 24, 1789, tells of his ad- 
vance from Chester to Philadelphia, escorted by the 
Chester and Philadelphia troops of horse and by 
mounted citizens and public servants, “observing the 
strictest order and regularity during the march.” Thus 
they came to Mr. George Gray’s floating bridge over 
the Schuylkill, with the spires of Philadlephia in full 
view beyond, and here, we are told, “such a scene 
presented itself, that even the pencil of a Raphael could 
not delineate.” 
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The bridge was highly decorated with laurel and other 
evergreens by Mr. Gray himself, the ingenious Mr. Peale, 
and others, and in such stile, as to display uncommon taste 
in these gentlemen. At each end there were erected mag- 
nificent arches, composed of laurel, emblematical of the 
ancient triumphal arches used by the Romans, and on 
each side of the bridge a laurel shrubbery, which seemed 
to challenge even Nature herself for simplicity, ease and 
elegance. And as our beloved WASHINGTON passed 
the bridge, a lad, beautifully ornamented with sprigs of 
laurel, assisted by certain machinery, let drop, above the 
Hero’s head, unperceived by him, a civic crown of laurel. 
There was also a very elegant display of variagated flags 
on each side [of] the bridge, as well as other places, which 
alternately caught the eye, and filled the spectator’s soul 
with admiration and delight. 


The lad, beautifully ornamented and assisted by 
machinery, was no lad at all, but the artist’s pretty 
daughter, Angelica, aged fifteen. In her brother Titian’s 
unpublished biography of their father, we learn that 
absolute mechanical precision was not realized. “As 
she was about to crown him Washington raised his 
hand and gently putting the wreath aside kissed the 
sweet young face much to her embarrassment at the 
time—but remembered ever afterward with pride & 
pleasure." 

Peale and the others may have been inspired in ar- 
ranging this affair by the groves and arches which 
Charles Pierre L’Enfant had created for the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne's celebration of the birth of the Dauphin, 
in Philadelphia, July 15, 1782. As for the wreath, 
Peale may have read, or heard, of the reception accorded 
John Paul Jones at the Theater in Paris, 1780, when a 
wreath of laurel, suspended over his seat, was “made 
to descend at the proper moment upon his head" (E. E. 
Hale, Franklin in France [Boston, 1887], pp. 366-367). 

Peale has given us his own permanent record of this 
transient work in his design for the Columbian Magazine 
engraving described below. The same number of the 
magazine contains an engraving and a description of 
the triumphal arch and reception at Trenton on the 
following day. 


GRAY'S FERRY DECORATED 
S 70, 28. April 20, 1789. Drawing. Published as an 
engraving in the Columbian Magazine 3: frontispiece 

for issue of May, 1789. 

The engraving, on a plate 44 x 63, is inscribed within 
the border, “C. W. Peale delin and below, “J. 
Trenchard Sculp. / An East View of GRAY’S 
FERRY, near Philadelphia, with the TRIUMPHAL 
ARCHES, &c erected for / the Reception of General 
Washington, April 20, 1789.” Liberty cap at upper 
left is marked "c," the near arch “b,” the far arch “a” 
and the upper of the two penneants “d.” These are 
keyed to an “ACCOUNT of the Preparations at Gray’s 
Ferry...” printed on pp. 282-283. If this be Peale’s 
own description, he deliberately chose to conceal the 
role of Angelica as dropper of the wreath (see S 69). 
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The whole railing, on each side of the bridge, was 
dressed with laurels interwoven with cedar. A triumphal 
arch, 20 feet high, decorated with laurel and other ever- 
greens, was erected at each end, (a and b) in a style of 
neat simplicity; under the arch of that at the west end 
(a) hung a crown of laurel, connected by a line which 
extended to a pine tree on a high and rocky bank of the 
river, where the other extremity was held by a handsome 
boy, beautifully robed in white linen; a wreath of laurel 
bound his brows, and a girdle of the same his waist. 
Eleven colours were planted on the north side of the 
bridge, in allusion to those states which have ratified the 
constitution: on the south were two others; one emblemati- 
cal of a new era, the other representing Pennsylvania— 
it was the flag which captain Bell carried to the East 
Indies, being the first ever hoisted there belonging to this 
state. At the east end of the bridge (c) a striped cap of 
liberty was elevated on a pole about 25 feet in height; 
from which spread a banner—device, a rattle-snake, with 
the motto, “DON’T TREAD ON ME.” A large signal 
flag (d) was hoisted in the ferry gardens, to give notice 
of the general’s approach to those who were posted on 
either side of the Schuylkill. On the top of the ferry-post, 
on the west side, a banner was displayed—the device a 
sun, with this motto, “BEHOLD THE RISING EM- 
PIRE”: on the opposite shore flew a banner, alluding to 
commerce—motto, “MAY COMMERCE FLOURISH.” 
The ferry boat and barge were anchored in the river, and 
displayed a variety of colours, particularly a jack bearing 
eleven stars. 

About noon, the illustrious Washington appeared, and 
as he passed under the first triumphal arch, the acclama- 
tions of an immense crowd of spectators rent the air, and 
ne uM crown, at that instant, descended on his venerable 

ead. 

His excellency was saluted on the common by a discharge 
from the artillery, and escorted into Philadelphia by a large 
body of troops, together with his excellency the president 
of the state, and a numerous concourse of respectable 
citizens. 


Unlocated. 


BRANDYWINE MILLS 
5 71, 29. September 23, 1789. Drawing. 

Leaving Wilmington on his way to Philadelphia, 
September 23, 1789, Peale stopped to sketch the flour 
mills crowding the banks of Brandywine, “at or near 
the same spot where I drew the View 12 or 14 years 
past” (D). This was a point looking upstream toward 
the King Street Bridge. The bridge is seen supported 
by two stone abutments and one, at the left, of wood. 
A stone pier at the southwest end had been washed 
away in the freshet of September, 1775, and had been 
replaced by the wooden support (information from 
Jonathan L. Fairbanks, Winterthur Museum). After 
obtaining correct perspective and details in pencil with 
his “drawing machine,” Peale has confirmed them with 
pen and ink (see S 25). 


Pencil and ink on paper, 154 x 24. Inscribed, “Sketch 
of Brandywine Mills / Wilmington Del C. W. Peale.” 
In Peale’s hand: “x water gushing from the mills’ and 
(under center of large building at left): “x.” 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PHILADELPHIA 
S 72, 30. 1789. Drawing. Published as an engraving 
in the Columbian Magazine 4 (January, 1790) : opp. 

p. 25. 

The engraving, on an unsigned plate, 447; x 7#, is 
inscribed, “View of several Public Buildings, in Phila- 
delphia.” The buildings are numbered on the plate, 
left to right, 1 to 6. An “Explanation of the Plate,” 
pp. 25-26, signed “B,” included the key: 1. “The Back 
part of the Protestant Episcopal Academy, not entirely 


finished.” 2. “County Court-house.” 3. “The State- 
house.” 4. “The Hall of the American Philosophical 
Society.” 5. “A front view of the Hall of the Library 


Company of Philadelphia.” 6. “The Carpenter’s Hall.” 
The design is tentatively attributed to C. W. or 
James Peale for reasons given above, S 51, 17. 


Unlocated. 


ALLEGORICAL VIGNETTE 
S 73, 31. c. March-December, 1790. Drawing. Pub- 
lished as an engraving on title page, Columbian Maga- 

zine 5. 

With volume 5, June-December, 1790, the Columbian 
Magazine appeared under a revised title, Universal 
Asylum and Columbian Magazine. For this new series 
and enlarged view an engraved title page was prepared, 
obviously celebrating also the emergence of James 
Trenchard’s students, James Thackara and John Val- 
lance, as an independent partnership (see S 51, 17). 
Peale supplied the young men with a design for the 
purpose, in which America is shown fostering the Arts, 
while youthful Agriculture delves away and prosperous 
Trade is symbolized by a ship flying banner and pennant 
of the new nation. It is inscribed, “C. W. Peale delt.” 
and “Thackara & Vallance Sculpt.” The plate size 
is 72 x 4$, while the vignette measures 23 x 34. It 
was first issued with the index for volume 5 on January 
31, 1791, and continued in use through volume 9, 1792. 


Unlocated. 


WYE HOUSE, TALBOT CO., MD. 
S 74. July 24,1791. Drawing. 

On their wedding trip to Maryland in the summer of 
1791, Charles Willson and Betsy DePeyster Peale 
traveled part of the way in Colonel Edward Lloyd’s 
schooner, and visited the Lloyd plantation, where Peale 
had painted a group of portraits at an earlier day 
(P&M 486 ff). “I go to Coll. Lloyds to thank him for 
the use of his Boat in our Passage. I then take a 
drawing with my Machine of the House” (D). He 
mentions the incident in his Autobiography, describing 
“a handsome building with wings” (see SP 77, 10B). 


Unlocated. 
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GREAT SEAL OF MARYLAND 
S 75, 32 (A&B). 1793. Drawings. 

A small drawing of two alternative designs for the 
Great Seal of Maryland was formerly owned by George 
Escol Sellers (1808-1899). In a letter of December 6, 
1892, to Horace Wells Sellers, to whom he had given 
the drawing, he wrote, “The Seal sketches were of his 
[C. W. Peale’s] design and requested by the state of 
Maryland.” 

In Maryland’s governmental organization of 1776, 
the Governor’s Council had been given authority to 
determine the Great Seal. It voted to continue tem- 
porarily use of the provincial seal, and a new one was 
not formally adopted until February 5, 1794 (Clayton 
C. Hall, The Great Seal of Maryland [Baltimore, 
Maryland Historical Society, 1886], pp. 30-33.). 

On November 15, 1793, William Pinkney, John 
Davidson, James Brice and Henry Ridgely had been 
reelected members of the Governor’s Council. On 
November 23, Christopher Richmond (see S 57) was 
added in the place of John Kilty, who remained as 
Clerk of the Council. Kilty had had charge of the 
matter of the seal, as is recorded in the Council 
Minutes (State Archives, Annapolis) : 


Ordered that the Treasurer of the Western Shore pay 
to John Kilty, for the use of Messrs. Thackara & Vallance 
of Philadelphia One hundred and twenty pounds Current 
money; being the account of the said Thackara and Val- 
lance for the Metal and engraving of the Great Seal of the 
State, ordered by this Board. 


There can be no doubt that Escol Sellers had received 
this drawing, with others, directly from his grandfather, 
C. W. Peale. No evidence has been found, however, 
that Peale was commissioned by the state. Apparently, 
as the minute quoted above indicates, the order was 
placed with Thackara and Vallance, who turned to 
Peale, a friend and colleague, for designs. 

Ink on paper, 34 X 74. Diameter of designs, 218 (of the 
seal itself, 34). Designs "I" and "II" each inscribed in 
reverse lettering, “GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND” and “ENERGETIC / BENEVOLENT / 


JUST.” Inscribed, lower left in an unknown hand, 
aC WB? 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
S 76. 1794. Drawing. 

A fragmentary page of manuscript concerning paint- 
ing holds also a small diagram illustrating the hanging 
of paintings on a wall. 


Ink and pencil on paper, 7 X 44. 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL 
S 77.c. 1795. Painting. 

In the Historical Catalogue of Peale’s Collection of 
Paintings (Philadelphia, 1795), No. 77 is “A view of 
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the Falls of Schuylkill, 6 miles from Philadelphia,” with 
a footnote, “The View is not taken from before the 
Falls.” In the copy of the catalogue at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania this is one of a number of 
pictures crossed off the list as having been removed, 
apparently, from the regular exhibition. 


Unlocated. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 

PLACE 
S 78, 33. c. 1796-March 17, 179. 

ing for an engraving (1802). 

and Raphaelle Peale. 

At the American Philosophical Society’s meeting of 
May 1, 1795, seven prizes were authorized, to be 
awarded for specified inventions or improvements. The 
fourth was “For the best construction or improvement 
of Stoves or Fireplaces—a premium of sixty dollars.” 
The stated objective was to benefit “the poorer class 
of people,” particularly city dwellers embarrassed by 
the high cost of fuel. Peale was one of the twenty-one 
members present, and his active interest in the subject 
appears to have begun at this time. Since he was 
living in the Society’s hall, experimentation could be 
carried on under friendly auspices, and in addition to 
the factors of home economy he had the problem of 
heating the Museum rooms within the Museum income. 

Papers for the premium were to be submitted anony- 
mously, and before January 1, 1797. The last two, 
however, were received as late as March 17. One is 
described in the Minutes as follows: 


THE COMMON FIRE- 


Five models ; draw- 
By Charles Willson 


A piece was received, having the signature “Oeconomy” 
—on improved Fire-places; with Figures or Plans in wood, 
of several chimneys. 

No. 1. The common chimney altered &c. 

2. do. broke open nearly as high as the ceiling of 
the room, &c. 

No. 3. The same principle in a different form. 

4. The form of a construction of a chimney for a 
parlour. 


No. 5. A kitchen chimney. 


These were referred, as usual, to committee con- 
sideration, and, at the meeting of May 5, “Reports, in 
the way of concise analytical review,” were read. There 
was no action on the award of the premium until almost 
two years later, March 15, 1799, when a committee re- 
ported that the paper of “Oeconomy,” though “not 
entirely original,” was fully deserving of the award. On 
June 21 it was duly conferred, and the winner revealed 
as Charles Willson Peale and his son Raphaelle. 

The basic improvement offered by the Peales was a 
sliding panel tightly closing the fireplace at its front, 
and a tight draft in the throat of the chimney for the 
same purpose, so that one had by these means the effect 
of a covered fire, retaining heat and saving fuel. Com- 
bined with this was the idea of an open chamber 
around the fireplace from which heated air could be 
brought into the room, and a device to prevent seepage 
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of smoke through the front panel. Very soon after 
presenting his plan to the Society, Peale had applied 
for patent rights and had begun its active promotion, 
a fact which may explain in part the committee’s judg- 
ment of “not entirely original.” Yet it would be 
strange indeed if no one had suspected the identity of 
Peale and ““Oeconomy.” 

Among the papers published in the Society’s Trans- 
actions (o.s., 5 [1802] : pp. 320-324) is a “Description 
of some Improvements in the common Fire-place, ac- 
companied with Models, offered to the consideration 
of the American Philosophical Society. By C. W. 
Peale and his son Raphaelle.” It is identified as “Read 
March 17, 1797," though here it deals only with the 
panel-and-draft principle. A footnote (p. 320) explains 
the revision: 


Only a part of these designs are now published, the re- 
mainder will form a more general essay of economizing 
fuel and labour, by various methods, for common use, and 
more especially for the kitchen; which are now put into 
practice at the Museum. . .. 


The models of March 17, 1797, are still preserved at 
Philosophical Hall. Those illustrating the fireplace im- 
provement bear the numbers 1 to 4, as described in 
the Minutes. The fifth, the “kitchen chimney," is un- 
numbered, but its place in the series and the household 
is plain. This is, undoubtedly, the “perpetual oven" 
which can be found advertised, along with ‘Peale’s 
Improved Chimnies," in the Aurora of November 4, 
1797. 


Five models, wood and paper with brass and steel parts: 


54 x 34% X 
Mantel 
On 


[1] Fireplace with front panel and draft. 
34. Front covered with paper now tan in color. 
decorations in ink. Inscribed, top center, “N[o.] 1." 
back a small hole marked “c.” 

[2] Same principle “broke open nearly as high as ceil- 
ing" to show air chamber. 93 X 54 X 3g. Paper over 
wood painted green. Inscribed, top center, "No. 2" and on 
front of chimney, "E." 

[3] Same principle, but sliding panel replaced by metal 
hearth raised up to close opening with coal grate behind. 
94 x 54 X 33. Painted blue-green. Inscribed, top center, 
“No. 3.” 

[4] “Chimney for a parlour.” 98 X 58 X 3%. Paper 
over wood. Wall painted blue-green, mantel and over- 
mantel landscape in ink and water color. Central design 
on mantel shows a figure on a pedestal, left, a man and 
woman followed by a dog approaching from right, and 
tree at far right. Inscribed, top center, “No. 4.” 

[5] “A kitchen chimney.” 9X5X 28. Paper over 
wood painted green. Doors on oven and chamber at lower 
left indicated in ink. Inscribed, at left where pipe enters, 
“H” and inside, at left, “G.” 


Engraving after an unlocated drawing by C. W. or Ra- 
phaelle Peale. A.P.S. Trans. o.s, 5 (1802); pl. XIII, 
showing front of mantel and detail of panel and draft. 
Decoration in center of mantel shows a seated figure at 
left, standing female figure arms outstretched, and male 
figure approaching from the right. At far right, a tree. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
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PATENT WOODEN BRIDGE 

S 79. c. July, 1796-March, 1797. Drawings and model. 
Peale’s Essay on Building Wooden Bridges (Phila- 

delphia, printed by Francis Bailey, 1797) contains six 

illustrations, probably engraved by another hand than 

his. They were produced on a single plate, then cut 

apart for insertion in the text: 


I. Elevation and ground plan. 
II. Laying of planks. 
III. Detail of side supports. 
IV. Forming the curve of the arch. 
V. Raising without scaffold. 
VI. Supporting the lower rise of the arch. 


The papers submitted for his patent, granted January 
21, 1797, have been destroyed by fire. His large-scale 
model of the bridge was long a feature of interest in 
the Philadelphia Museum. 

The American Philosophical Society owns Peale’s 
draft, 4 pp., 13 x 84, on “The manner of erecting a 
Bridge of a single arch." Six pen sketches on the last 
page show parts of the bridge and objects to be used 
in its construction. 


See CWP II: pp. 89-91. 
Unlocated. 


“WAXEN FIGURES OF MEN” 
S 80. 1797. Wax sculpture. 


The Museum possessing some dresses of different na- 
tions indused Peale to make some figures in Wax. He 
first made 10 of them which were exhibited in 2 glass 
cases in the Museum in the Philosophical-hall, but since 
the Museum has been removed to the State House, several 
have been distroyed for want of room to keep them. (4.) 


Peale was often concerned with presenting a broader 
view of anthropology than the Museum portrait gallery 
afforded. During the yellow fever epidemic in the 
summer of 1797 he had been occupied with this new 
project for displaying his costumes and illustrating the 
races of men. In the Aurora of September 30, with the 
return of autumn weather and of the fugitive population 
to their homes, he summoned all once more to the 
study of "the works of Nature, so well calculated to 
delight the mind and enlarge the understanding," extol- 
ling also the "airy and healthy situation" of Philosophi- 
cal Hall. As further inducement: 


Many interesting additions have lately been made to this 
Museum: and the feathered tribe, containing a variety of 
the most rare and beautiful subjects, is now very advan- 
tageously arranged. Waxen figures of men, large as life, 
(some of them casts from Nature) are here dressed in 
their proper habits, and placed in attitudes characteristic 
of their respective nations. Here may be seen the North 
American Savage and the Savage of South America—a 
labouring Chinese, and the Chinese Gentleman,—the sooty 
African, and the Kamtschadle, with some Natives of the 
South Sea islands. 


To this, in Benjamin Franklin Bache's paper, Cob- 
bett’s Federalist Porcupine’s Gazette of October 3 re- 
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sponded with derisive scorn, declaring the show not 
worth the price, unless Peale would add to the group 
"half a dozen Democrats stuffed with straw" (CWP 
II: pp. 98-99). 

Rembrandt Peale, telling the story of Washington's 
bowing politely to the picture of his brothers on the 
staircase (P&M 662, 268), states that the incident oc- 
curred when that picture was “just finished," and after 
"my father had invited the General to see some Indian 
figures dressed in their proper habiliments" (Crayon 3 
[1856]: p. 100). This would place the incident in 
1795, and as Washington left Philadelphia March 9, 
1797, not to return for the rest of the year, it was 
probably the Columbianum exhibition, and not Indian 
figures, he had been invited to see. 

In the group of 1797 we have: 


[1] American Indian. 
[2] South American Indian. 

[3-4] Chinese laborer and gentleman. 

These costumes may have come from Capt. John O'Don- 
nell (see P&M, 599), or Capt. James Josiah (q.v.), and 
perhaps be related to the presence in Philadelphia of An- 
dreas Everard van Braam Houckgeest (1739-1801), Dutch 
traveler who had come with a large collection of Chinese 
objects. The two volumes of his Voyage de l'Ambassade 
de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales vers l'Empereur de 
la Chine, were printed by Moreau de Saint-Méry, Phila., 
1797 and 1798. 


[5] African. 
This, and the American Indian, were surely those whose 
faces were "casts from Nature." 


[6] Native of Kamchatka. 

The strange people of that desolate peninsula in north- 
eastern Siberia, toward which the Aleutians point their 
finger, had been visited by Capt. Cook's ships, and described 
by other voyagers. 


[7-10] “Natives of the South Sea islands.” 

The date is very early for costumes and artifacts of the 
Pacific islands to be visiting Philadelphia. Something 
might have come in from Cook's third voyage, or perhaps 
with the French travelers from that of the Comte de 
Lapérouse. The Historical Catalogue of Peale's Collection 
of Paintings (Philadelphia, 1795) contained as No. 75 a 
"Portrait of a man dressed in the manner of an Otaheitan 
Chief Warrior." 


Unlocated. 


“SMOKE-EATER” 
S 81, 34. 1798. Drawing. 

In January, 1796, Peale built in the Museum a stove 
designed to burn the combustible materials in its own 
smoke, the smoke being drawn back through the heart 
of the fire before the chimney carried it off (see CWP 
IT: p. 101). Various improvements were made, and a 
description published in the Weekly Magazine 2 
(1798) : pp. 353-354. An accompanying illustration, 
certainly from a drawing by Peale, appears opposite 
page 353, plate size 7$ x 5, engraved surface, 71 x 33. 
The bust which crowns the structure is probably also 
a Peale production. 


Unlocated. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 1800 

Addition, P&M 950. 

S 82, 35. February, 1800. Transparent painting. 

In Philadelphia the first Washington’s Birthday cele- 
bration following the great man’s death expressed 
national grief, honored his memory, and marked his 
fame with a solemnity for future anniversaries to fol- 
low. The Society of the Cincinnati took a leading part. 
Peale, at Philosophical Hall, adorned its fagade with an 
illuminated commemorative portrait. 


In the evening, Mr. W. C. [sic] Peale exhibited at his 
museum a transparent painting of the General, as large as 
life, which excited the attention of a great concourse of 
spectators. (Aurora, February 25, 1800, quoted also by 
Franklin B. Hough, Washingtoniana: or, Memorials of 
the Wd George Washington [Roxbury, Mass., n.d.] 
1: p. 159. 


This may have been a factual portrait, or an alle- 
gorical rendering, perhaps the same Apotheosis of 
Washington exhibited repeatedly in later years. On 
July 3, 1808, Peale wrote to his son, Rembrandt, then 
in France: 


I wish the 4th may not be spent in too much free living, 
for great preparations of parade will then take place. I 
shall put up the Apotheosis of Genl. Washington and the 
portrait of Mr. Jefferson with the motto "Peace to the 
World" for the evening entertainment. 


This piece, also, may have been the original by 
Rembrandt Peale from which a stipple engraving by 
David Edwin was published. The print, 205 x 14$ 
inches in size, is inscribed: “Painted by R. Peal. Pub- 
lished by S. Kennedy No. 129 Chestnut Street, corner 
of 4th. Philadelphia. Engraved by Edwin. / APOTH- 
EOSIS OF WASHINGTON." 

Though its relationship to the transparency of 1800 
is problematical, this work 1s illustrated here as one of 
the few surviving examples of Peale allegory. The 
figures watching the cloud-borne rise of the hero appear 
to be those of Martha Washington (who died in 1802), 
and John Parke Custis. It illustrates also essential fea- 
tures of the art of the transparency. The heavenly light 
streaming down from behind a lofty cloud enveloping 
the figure of Washington and touching Mount Vernon's 
walls below, would, lighted from behind, give its most 
strikingly dramatic effect. It was such use of light, 
impossible to achieve in ordinary painting, that made 
the transparencies so exciting. Indeed, it is possible 
that this large engraving, printed on suitable paper 
and colored, might have been itself available for such 
use. 


Unlocated. 


HIGHLANDS OF THE HUDSON 
S 83, 36. June 19-c. July, 1801. Series of twenty 
drawings. 
On June 18, 1801, Peale embarked at New York on 
the sloop Priscilla of Albany, having arranged with 
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Captain Green to be landed at West Point. From there 
he proposed to travel by land to Newburg and the hope 
of finding still intact John Masten's discovery of gigan- 
tic bones from the remote past. His success in acquir- 
ing this first complete skeleton of the “mammoth” was 
to be in some ways the most exciting and important 
event of his life. These drawings are his record of an 
excitement and delight just preliminary to that other— 
a lowlander's first view of mountain majesty. 


The grand scenes presented in our passage through the 
high lands, so enraptured me that I would, if I could, 
have made drawings with both hands at the same Instant, 
and the rapidity of our sailing with a fair wind and a 
tide rendered more rapid by the confinement of mountains, 
permitted me only to make hasty sketches, these to the 
number of 17 views of the most striking and interesting 
by the events of the late war. I retouched them on my 
return, and I hope to finish [them] more correctly in my 
next trip. (To Andrew Ellicott, July 12, 1801.) 


The drawings made in pencil and ink, June 19-23, 
and completed with water color soon after, are still 
very much first impressions of the scenes. Peale kept 
them so, presenting them to his son, Titian, in June, 
1822. A later owner has had them handsomely bound, 
and they are listed here in the order in which they 
appear in that form. Of the seventeen in pen and 
water color, nine are now double-page spreads, and 8 
complete on a single page. The volume opens with 
one uncolored pen drawing. Near its end are two 
uncompleted pieces. The page size is 64 X 7$. 


[1] The Palisades. Ink. Inscribed, "a yellow,” identi- 
fying the color of a landslide in center distance. 

[2] ^View up the Hudson river about 8 miles above 
new york." 

[Diary, June 19:] “The wind became fair &... we 

. enjoyed a very agreeable run with flowing sheets, 
passing a variety of the elegant country seats which adorn 
New York Island—with also the pleasing sight of a small 
fleet of sloops and some schooners gliding up the stream. 
When we had got opposite Mr. Depeyesters having the 
heights where fort Lee & fort Washington formerly stood, 
in view, the banks of the Jersey shore being lofty and 
steep, strike the fancy with solemnity by its awful shades, 
the sun being now in the West, only glanced over its top 
in the vale below fort Lee. 

[3] “New Yels Landing." Ink and water color. Double- 
page. Inscribed, "thick fog almost obscured the top." 

[4] “down the river in the Vessel opposite slaughters 
landing." Ink and water color. Inscribed, below moun- 
tain, “House & vessel / Slaughters landing" and at moun- 
tain top, “fog.” 

Diary, June 20: “. .. opposite Slaughter's landing a 
little below Haverstraw-bay, here I make a sketch of the 
View, the high lands on the left were steep and covered 
with woods, the top of which was covered with clouds of 
smoke.” The sloop anchored here against a contrary wind, 
and Peale and others landed and climbed the hill “with 
some fateague & sweat.” 

[5] “Verplanks point, sailing up the River.” 
water color. 

Diary, June 22: “The next sketch was with Verplanks 
point on my right and a stupendious mountain directly in 
front—after this the Thunder Hill so called. . . ." 


Ink and 
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[6] “Stony-point after having passed it, going up the 
River. NB, The Western Shore. a. between these hills 
Genl. Wayne advanced when he took the Fort by surprize. 
b. the Fort.” Ink and water color. Double-page. In- 
scribed, over fort, left, "b" and below “Rocks;” at right, 
“a” and “distant.” 

[7] “The leaving of Verplanks point, sailing up the 
River." Ink and water color. 

[8] “Stony-point as you approach it from Haverstraw 
bay.” Ink and water color. 

[9] “Dunderberg—or Thunder hill, going up the River.” 
Ink and water color. Double-page. Inscribed, “3 hollow 
behind / 4 ridge & road” and in the clearing below the 
mountain, “road.” At right, “x Fort Independence.” 

[10] “View of the Passage through the high Lands, sail- 
ing up the north River.” Ink and water color. Double- 
page. Inscribed, "a Anthony's-Nose" and against face of 
mountain at right, “a.” 

Diary, June 22: “I was enchanted with the sight of such 
stupendious mountains, the greater part of which was 
covered with woods and here & there projecting a great 
rock, but in some places we see almost perpendicular walls 
of them, with Trees and shrubery growing from their 
crevices—and some times, the driping water besparkaling 
the front. The blue cast shewed thin distance, yet their 
magnitude always deceived the eye and we always thought 
them much nearer to us than they realy were. I remember 
that when Antony-nose, was pointed out to me and I was 
told it was 4 miles distant I could scarcely believe it, altho’ 
its colour partook considerably of the azure... .” 

[11] “After passing Anthony-nose the first appearance 
of Sugar loaf Hill.” Ink and water color. Double-page. 
Inscribed, on shore at right, “marsh.” 

[12] “Sugar loaf mountain near west point.” Ink and 
water color. Double-page. Inscribed, “x Robinson’s 
Farm, now Dennings, where Arnold was when he heard 
that Major André was taken under the fained name of 
Anderson.” 

[13] “View from West-point up the River.” 
water color. Double-page. 

[14] “View from [West Point looking toward Fort 
Putnam?]” Ink and water color.  Double-page. In- 
scribed, below trees, “grass.” 

Diary, June 22: “In the afternoon Captain Flemming 
conducted me up the mountain to Fort Putnam, a spot 
judiciously taken to cover the Works of west Point. The 
prospect was sublime, and awful grandeur seized the mind 
while viewing the steep declivity. . . . From this we de- 
scended a short distance & traversing the side of the hill 
then ascended into another Fort called here the site of 
Fort Putnam seperated from us by a deep valley covered 
with Trees, and on the right a View of Newburg thro' a 
Gap in the mountains. . . . A drawing I made from this 
spot concluded the labours of this day." 

[15] “View of West point from the side of the moun- 
tain." Ink and water color. Double-page. 

Diary, June 23. "Willing to make the best use of my 
time, I sought another view in which I might comprise 
the Greater part of the building of west point. This I also 
cloured—& the execution thereof consumed the whole 
afternoon." 

[16] “View from the lower end of Newburg down the 
River." Ink and water color. Inscribes, side of mountain 
at left, “profile” and over larger mountain at right, “Butter 
Hill." 

Diary, June 26. “To fill up the measure of my time I 
made a drawing of the View down the river in which West 
point is seen through the Mountains, Butter hill being a 
fine object on the right & the hill with the profile of a 
human face on the left." 


Ink and 
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[17] “Fort Putnam & west point." Ink and water color. 
Inscribed, “Fort Clinton." 

[18] Unidentified. Pencil. 
“Rocks.” 

[19] Unidentified pencil and ink outlines. 

[20] “West point & fort Putnam sailing up the River.” 
Ink and water color. Inscribed, lower center, “Fort 
Clinton.” 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


Inscribed, on side of hill, 


MASTODON BONES 
S 84. June 25-26, 1801. Drawings. 

While still uncertain whether he would be able to 
purchase John Masten’s skeleton of the “mammoth,” 
Peale made life-size drawings of the bones. Sheets of 
paper were pasted together for the purpose. A part 
of this record is shown in his painting, Exhuming the 
Mastodon (P&M 252, 285, 285A), with himself hold- 
ing one end of the scroll. 


Unlocated. 


MASTODON EXHUMATION 
S 85. Begun August 9, 1801. Two drawings. 

On Sunday, August 9, 1801, “This morning I made 
two Sketches of the works and Pond—which cannot 
be compleated before the works are raised” (D). Im- 
mediately below the entry, but probably made a week 
or more later, is a sketch of the “works,” with wheel, 
chain of buckets, and laborers (S 135, 51 [37]). 


Unlocated. 


SKULL OF THE GREAT FOSSIL OX 
S 86. c. June 18-July 18, 1802. Four drawings and a 
diagram. 

Peale wrote to Thomas Jefferson, June 6 and 18, 
1802, with news of a large skull discovered in Ken- 
tucky and being sent to the American Philosophical 
Society as the gift of “Mr. John Brown (I suppose the 
Major)." 'The Minutes of the Society, June 18, carry 
the following : 


A letter from Mr. John Brown, of Columbia, Boon 
County, Kentucky, was read—accompanying a portion of 
the Cranium of an animal probably of the Bison kind, 
found by Uriah Hardesty in the Bed of a Creek, falling 
into the Ohio River about 6 miles below the mouth of 
Licking river & 12 or 14 miles north of Big Bone 2 or 
3 miles from the Ohio. The above bone agreeable to Mr. 
Brown's letter to Mr. Peale, is to be the property of the 
Society & to remain in the same Room of the Museum 
wherein the Mammoth Skeleton is placed. 


Peale's drawings describing the gift and comparing 
it to the skull of the common ox were sent to Jefferson 
with his letter of July 18. A later description, with a 
plate after a drawing by Charles Alexandre LeSueur, 
appears in John D. Godman's American Natural His- 
tory (Philadelphia, 1828) 3: pp. 243-244. 

[1] *View of the back part of the scull of the common 


LP 


ox." Ink and gray wash on paper, 74 x 103. 
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[2] “View of Bone from Kentucky, presented to the 
American Philosophical Society.” Ink and gray wash on 
paper, 74 x 108. 

[3] Diagram. Angle of the head of the Kentucky fossil 
compared to that of the common ox. Ink over pencil on 
paper, 74 x 104. 

[4] The fossil. “View of the Upper Part.” 
pencil, on paper, 74 x 9. 

[5] The fossil. “View of the Back part that joins the 
neck.” Ink over pencil, on paper, 73 x 10%. 


Ink over 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


“NATURE” 

S 87, 37. c. 1803. Drawing. Engraved on wood by 
James Akin, as heading to the Museum’s gift acknowl- 
edgment form. 

The design may be attributed with certainty to Peale. 

It was probably drawn directly on the wood block. 


Unlocated. 


PHYSIOGNOTRACE 
S 88. January 28, 1803. Drawing. 

Peale wrote to Thomas Jefferson, January 28, 1803, 
enclosing a “drawing and explanation” of “the Physi- 
ognotrace invented by Mr. Hawkins.” The drawing 
is on the Amies “Dove Mill” bank note paper, water- 
marked with the design of dove and olive leaf and the 
name “AMIES.” This was the paper regularly used 
then and later for the Museum silhouettes. The draw- 
ing is illustrated in CWP II: opp. p. 158. 

Ink and water color on paper, 93 X 73. 
The drawing measures 6% x 73. Pale yellow board with 


gray shadows. Pantograph arms white. Gnomen yellow 
(to indicate brass). Background gray-green. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1803 
S 89. July, 1803. Transparent paintings. 

His father wrote to Raphaelle, July 3, 1803, “There 
has been a considerable falling off in Company to the 
Museum since the hot weather . . . perhaps I may put 
up a hand bill, mentioning the additions to my trans- 
parent paintings." No hand bill has been found, nor do 
the newspapers describe the paintings. News of the 
Louisiana Purchase, April 30, 1803, was just reaching 
the city, and may have influenced the designs. (See 
below. ) 


Unlocated. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
S 90. May 10-12, 1804. Painted banner, probably by 

C. W. or James Peale. 

The formal consummation of the Louisiana Purchase 
and organization of the territory were celebrated in 
Philadelphia on Saturday, May 12, 1804, with a military 
parade, an oration, and attendant festivities. The whole 
was largely a partisan affair, and Peale may well have 
contributed one of its principal features, the “emblematic 
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flag” borne in the parade by “the young men of Demo- 
cratic principles.” It depicted Liberty on a pedestal, 
shaded by a palm tree, while at her left “an aborigine" 
representing the United States, raised “an aborigine" 
representing Louisiana, from the ground. Minerva 
soared in air above the figure of Liberty, symbolizing 
the wisdom of peaceful expansion (Aurora, May 14, 
1804). Here, certainly, were sentiments strongly and 
consistently put forward by our artist. We have, how- 
ever, only a brief reference to the excitements of the 
day in a letter from C. W. to Rembrandt Peale, May 12: 
We are all hurry[ing] in this day of great jubilee—the 
Museum is like to be crowded, it will be illuminated to- 


night—the apotheosis of Genl. Washington is against the 
great window of the stairs. It looks well. (See S 82, 35.) 


Unlocated. 


THATCHED COTTAGE, MONTGOMERY 

COUNTY 
S 91, 38. c. 1805. Drawing. 

The drawing may have been made during Peale's 
first visit to the family of his third wife in 1805. He 
was also there in 1807 and on other occasions. “Ex- 
penses of the Exhibition," jotted on the verso, include 
Sunday, May 24, and may be dated 1807, 1812, or 1818, 
but were probably added after the sketch of the cottage 
had ceased to hold any particular interest. 


Ink on paper, 93 X 15. Inscribed in pencil, “Thatched 
roof ruined cottage in MGomery Co. / sketched by 
C. W. P.” 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


HOME OF HENRY MOORE, MONTGOMERY 
SQUARE 
S 92. c. September 20-October 10, 1805. 
paintings. | 
In the year of his third marriage, Peale and his bride 
paid a second visit to the country home of Hannah’s 
brother, Henry Moore (q.v.). From the farm he wrote 
to his son, Rubens: 


Two 


I have painted two Landscapes, one from the front door 
which is finished, and the other taken from the meadow 
including the spring House with the Mantion House. They 
are well deserving of frames. Therefore I wish you to 
get made two frames of a handsome size in oil gold, the 
sight measure to be 261 Inches by 18 Inches. 


This was on October 14, 1805. He had written on the 
eleventh, more succinctly, to Raphaelle, “I have painted 
2 Landscapes, they will please." 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania owns a 
marked catalogue of the sale of the Museum gallery, 
1854, in which a contemporary hand has noted unlisted 
pictures sold at the end of the day, among them a 
“Washington’s Headquarters," which went to “Ogden” 
at $13.50. In an appended list of buyers this is de- 
scribed as “Henry Moore's place, Montgomery square, 
the headquarters of Washington. C. W. P." This, pre- 
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sumably, was the view from the meadow, the other 
passing as one of the unidentified landscapes. Tra- 
ditional anecdotes of the occupation of the house by 
Washington are recorded in the North Wales Record, 
September 22, 1883 (Scrapbook D-7/88, p. 358, Mont- 
gomery County Historical Society). General Alex- 
ander McDougall was in the vicinity and may have 
made the house his headquarters before the Battle of 
Germantown. A careful search by Mrs. LeRoy Burris 
of the Montgomery County Historical Society has dis- 
closed no evidence of occupancy by Washington. 


Unlocated. 


SITE OF THE MASTODON EXHUMATION 
S 93. c. 1805-1806. Painting. 

Two paintings had a conspicuous part in the exhibi- 
tion of the great skeleton in the “Mammoth Room” of 
the Museum. That noted above showed the manner 
in which some of the bones had been recovered. The 
other, much larger, served to illustrate the environment 
in which the animal had lived. George Escol Sellers 
describes it in his memoirs as a “scene painting,” never 
considered a work of art, and comparable to the habitat 
background paintings against which the birds were 
shown. Peale himself mentions it only briefly in his 
Autobiography : 

He also painted pictures of the work of taking up the 
Mammoth bones—one of them a large picture, the other 


a small piece of the opposite view. These are to be placed 
in the Museum near the Mammoth Skeleton. 


George Escol. Sellers, who had worked in the Museum 
as a boy in the 1820’s, describes it in a letter of May 2, 
1895, as “A large ... painting showing the tread wheels 
and other appliances as used to pump the morass while 
the bones were being exhumed, in fact it with a smaller 
painting [S 96] gave a graphic history.” 


Unlocated. 


AMERICAN ANTELOPE 
S 94. c. March, 1806. Drawing. 

Peale shared the excitement of other naturalists as 
specimens collected by the Lewis and Clark expedition 
were received in his city. The skins and skeletons of 
male and female antelope were among those sent to 
Thomas Jefferson from Fort Mandan, April 3, 1805 
(B. de Voto, ed., Journals of Lewis and Clark | Boston, 
1953], p. 494; R. D. Burroughs, Natural History of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition [Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961], p. 146). Jefferson forwarded 
them to Peale for preservation and exhibit. On April 
5, 1806, Peale wrote back that the “several antelope” 
had been badly handled in skinning and had since been 
much eaten by “dermists.” He had with difficulty 
finished the mounting of one, feeling it would be better 
to have a single poor representative in the Museum than 
none at all, 
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and should no description and plate have yet been made 
of this American antilope, it may be acceptable to the 
public to give one in the American Philosophical transac- 
tions. I have therefore made the enclosed drawing. It 
is done with a pen the better to aid an Engraver should 
you think it deserving publication. Could I hope to see 
a better subject I should prefer giving a better drawing. 
(Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. ) 


3 


Peale's paper, "On the American Antelope," accom- 
panied by a drawing, was read at the Philosophical 
Society's meeting of July 18, 1806. On September 19 
it was reported from committee as worthy of publica- 
tion. On June 17, 1807, however, Peale asked permis- 
sion to withdraw it with the explanation that Captain 
Lewis, recently returned, would be publishing a fuller 
description in his journal (see S 97, 39). When asked 
to give the animal a distinctive name, Peale had sug- 
gested "The Forked Horned Antelope," appealing then 
to Jefferson for “a scientific name" that would satisfy 
the learned (August 4, [misdated July] 1806, Jefferson 
Papers). It is described in John D. Godman's Ameri- 
can Natural History 2 (Philadelphia, 1826) : pp. 321- 
325, as "The Prong-Horn Antelope," with a plate after 
a drawing by Charles Alexandre LeSueur, possibly 
made from the original Peale mounting. 


Unlocated. 


EAGLE 
S 95. c. April 20-25, 1806. Drawing. 

On April 18, 1806, Benjamin H. Latrobe wrote from 
Washington asking Peale for a drawing of an American 
eagle: 


In my design of the house of Representatives, an Eagle 
is become necessary as the principal decoration of the 
centre of the Halls, in the frieze. We have here two most 
capable Italian Sculptors lately arrived, one of them is 
now modelling an Eagle, But it is an Italian or a Roman, 
a Greek eagle, may I therefore beg the favor of you to 
request one of your very obliging and skilful sons to send 
me a drawing of the head and claws of the bald Eagle,— 
of his general proportions with the wings extended, espe- 
cially of the arrangement of his feathers below the wings 
when extended,—The Eagle will be 14 feet from the tips 
of the wings, so that any glaring impropriety of Character 
would be immediately detected by our Western Members. 
(Latrobe Papers, Maryland Historical Society.) 


On April 26, he returned his thanks for a drawing, 
and for a preserved head of the bird. The resulting 
sculpture may be seen in the present "Statuary Hall" 
at the Capitol. Some of Latrobe's concern may have 
been lest his eagle be related to that of Napoleonic 
France, which was receiving similar architectural treat- 
ment. 


Unlocated. 


EXHUMING THE MASTODON 
Addition, P&M 252, 285, 285A. 
S 96. c. June-September, 1806. Painting. 
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The work is based in part upon a sketch made at 
the Ulster County site, August, 1801 (S 85). Of the 
58 figures in it, 18 were portraits, mostly of the Peale 
family, and it is possible that this is the painting Peale 
had in mind when he wrote to Mrs. Ramsey, September 


7, 1804 : 


I paint only for the Museum, my labours for it is much 
more valuable for my family than the highest price that 
can be had in this country. I am also prepairing to begin 
a large historical, emblematical Picture, in which I shall 
introduce the Portraits of my children. I wish to make 
Angelica a conspicuous figure in it. My design is ma- 
tured, but I do not wish to let it be known before some 
progress is made. When you come up you will have the 
secret. 


Peale Museum, Baltimore. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, JOURNAL OF LEWIS AND 
CLARK 
S 97, 39. c. May-October, 1807. Drawings. 
In one of his reminiscences, published in The Crayon 
of February, 1857 (4: p. 44), Rembrandt Peale tells us 


In the exploring expedition of Lewis and Clark, no in- 
dividual of his party had the least knowledge of drawing; 
and all the illustrations which embellish the history of 
that expedition, were engraved from designs made by my 
father from the skins of animals which he first had to put 
into their natural forms; and an interesting cataract was 
drawn entirely from a. verbal description. 


There is truth in the statement, though the published 
journal had contained no such engravings. 

Peale had written to Jefferson, December 24, 1806, 
that Captain Lewis was “richly entitled" to a place of 
honor in his Museum portrait gallery, and would be 
asked to sit at once upon his arrival in Philadelphia 
(Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress). The por- 
trait (P&M 481, 299) was probably painted in April, 
1807. Meriwether Lewis now looked forward to the 
publication of his journal as an accomplishment both 
of great scientific importance and of considerable profit 
to himself. He issued two prospectuses in 1807. He 
persuaded Peale to withdraw his paper on the American 
Antelope (S 94), and made arrangements for illustra- 
tions, planning further work on the manuscript after 
returning to St. Louis (J. E. Bakeless, Lewis & Clark, 
Partners in Discovery [N. Y., 1947], p. 430). Peale 
wrote to John I. Hawkins, May 5, 1807, of his intention 
of drawing illustrations for Lewis’ work. To his son, 
Raphaelle, he wrote on June 6, "I am very busy mount- 
ing the animals that Govr. Lewis has brought from 
Louisiana, and making drawings of them, 3 of which 
I have finished much to his satisfaction." Lewis wrote 
to Jefferson, June 27, that “Mr. Peale is preparing for 
you the head and horns of the American Argalı, or big 
horn" (Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress). Peale, 
writing again to Hawkins on October 25, lists some of 
Lewis' gifts to the Museum and indicates that these, in 
particular, are the subjects of his drawings for the 
forthcoming journal. 
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I am under considerable obligations to Captn. Lewis (now 
Governor of Upper Louisiana) for many animals. Some 
of them have not been described, or at least very im- 
perfectly; the forked horned antilope, argali with horns 
and head like a sheep, but with horns weighing near 
40 Ib, the body like a strong Deer, hair of that kind but 
short, with a white rump like our Elk, a marmot, non- 
descript, and a variety of squirrels, several Birds which 
I expect are intirely new. 

I cannot make descriptions of them in any Public work 
as Governor Lewis is about publishing his journal, and 
for which I have made several Drawings of the animals. 
I have prefered doing these drawings myself as I am inter- 
ested to have them correct since Governor Lewis presented 
them to the Museum. 


Yet the publication project languished. Not until 
1814, five years after Lewis’ tragic death, was the 
explorers’ narrative brought out in print. The death 
of Benjamin Smith Barton in 1815 ended the prospect 
of the publication of the scientific notes, which he was 
to have edited. Jefferson, writing to the Abbé Correa 
da Serra, could only tell a little of the story: 


His travels as published do not contain all the new ani- 
mals of which he had descriptions or specimens. Mr. 
Peale, I think, must know something of this, as he drew 
figures of some of the animals for engraving, and some 
were actually engraved. Perhaps Conrad, his bookseller, 
who was to have published the work, can give some ac- 
count of these. (R. G. Thwaites, ed. Original Journals 
of Lewis and Clark, [N. Y. 1959] 7: p. 394. Original 
at American Philosophical Society.) 


Four of Peale’s drawings, and a page from which a 
fifth has been cut, survive in an album kept by his 


scientist son, Titian Ramsay Peale. These are: 
[1] Mountain Quail, and Lewis Woodpecker. Gray 
monochrome water color on paper, 87e X 71e. Inscribed 


by T. R. Peale: "Drawn for Capt. M. Lewis / (1806?) / 
by CWPeale.” and “CWP del" Raymond Darwin Bur- 
roughs in his Natural History of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition (Michigan State University Press, 1961), 
credits Lewis and Clark with the first description of the 
Quail (pp. 219-221), and of the other, called by Lewis 
and Clark the “Black Woodpecker,’ mentions Alexander 
Wilson’s use of the mounted specimen in Peale’s Museum 
(p. 240). 

[2] Western Tanager. Gray monochrome water color 
on paper, 88 X 7. Inscribed by T. R. Peale: “Louisiana 
Tanager. / From a specimen obtained on Lewis & Clarks 
Expedn. / Drawn for Captn. M Lewis (1806?)” and 
“CWP. del.” Burroughs also credits Lewis and Clark 
with the first description of this species, and mentions 
Wilson’s use of the Peale mounting (p. 257). 

A drawing inscribed by T. R. Peale: “Louisiana Tanager 
/ Drawn for Captn. M. Lewis (1806?) / “CWP del.” has 
been cut out from paper, 7$ x91s; the removed paper, 
318 x 48. 

[3] Horned Toad. Water color in black and yellow on 
paper, 678 X 5. Inscribed by T. R. Peale: “Drawn by 
CWPeale / from a specimen brought by / Lewis & Clark.” 
This is again a species first described by the explorers 
(Burroughs, pp. 279-280). The animal had been sent from 
the west to Jefferson and by Jefferson to the Philosophical 
Society, alive, and Dr. B. S. Barton had written to Jeffer- 
son, December 27, 1805, “I am preparing a description of 


it, with a drawing, for the Society,” while Peale wrote, 


April 5, 1806, “Dr. Barton is about a description of the 
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Lizard and says that I shall have the preserved animal?" 
adding his plea that this might be so (Jefferson Papers, 
Library of Congress).  Barton's description was not 
presented. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


INDIAN FIGURES 
S 98. 1808 and later. Sculpture. 

Peale’s letters to John I. Hawkins, October 27 and 
December 15, 1807, show him “under the necessity of 
increasing my number of wax figures, the better to 
show the various dresses, and also some Persian armor.” 
In December he was finishing his portrait sculpture of 
Meriwether Lewis, and found himself more adept than 
he had been in 1797. “This kind of work we can do 
much better than formerly. Therefore I shall make 
other figures in the place of those now in the Museum, 
besides adding others occasionally.” 

According to James Mease’s Picture of Philadelphia 
(1811), p. 313, “various Indian figures in their native 
war dresses” were to be seen in the “Back Room” at 
Independence Hall, a description that remains un- 
changed in the edition of 1831. 


Unlocated. 


THROAT AND WINDPIPE | 
S 99. c. January, 1808. Set of anatomical models. 


Doctr. [Caspar] Wistar being very desireous to have 
large models of the human throat and wind pipe, that the 
pupils at a distance could see the form of them, applyed 
to Peale to make them, which he did, some in papier machee 
and with wax, of an immencely large size, and his [son] 
Raphaelle modeled the brains also in a large size. To 
compleat that part of the head, Mr. Wm. Rush carved in 
wood the outer part; the whole a curious and interresting 
work. (4.) 


In response to Wistar’s gratitude, he wrote: 


Museum, Feby. 9, 1808. 
My dear sir 
Your very polite and friendly letter of yesterday com- 
mences with a very great mistake in saying you are so 
much my Debter. It is in fact that I am the Debter, which 
I can prove by stating the pro and con. But as I am 
determined as far as I can to prevent it, to have no dispu- 
tation whatever, therefore I thankfully accept your present 
with this reserved condition, that I may be permitted to 
compleat the Model of the Throat & wind pipe, before 
the time you will wish to use it again, for I conceive that 
it may be much improved by additional muscles, as shown 
in the last subject left with me. However we shall be 
better understood by mutual intercourse, which I request 
when your lectures afford you leisure. 
Dear sir I am with much esteem & respect 
your friend CWPeale. 


Unlocated. 


SILENCE 
S 100. 1808. Transparent painting. - 

In this year, an “Amateur Society” had been formed 
to give weekly concerts at the Museum. Peale wrote to 
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John Isaac Hawkins, July 3, 1808, “I have painted a 
Transparency ; a female with her finger on her mouth, 
with the words, ‘While Musick is performed.’” Wil- 
liam Rush carved a similar figure in wood, life size, 
which adorned the Masonic Hall in Chestnut Street, 
1811 to 1819, and is now at the Masonic Temple, 
Philadelphia. 


Unlocated. 


TOMB OF JOHN PAGE 
S 101. c. November—December, 1809. Drawings. 

Governor John Page of Virginia died on October 11, 
1808, and was buried by the east wall of St. John’s 
Church, Richmond. On December 4, 1809, in response 
to an appeal from his widow, Peale sent drawings for 
a monument in simple pyramidal form “without any 
kind of ornament," the style which, for its “firmness 
and stability,’ he thought most appropriate to his 
friend’s character. (See P&M 610.) 

The stone now marking the grave by the side door 
of the church was placed there in 1881. Peale’s design 
seems never to have been carried out, perhaps because 
of the situation so close to the church wall. 


Unlocated. 


HAND 
S 102. 

model. 

“I am very busy making an artificial hand for one of 
the Members of a back County." So Peale wrote from 
Lancaster, Pa., February 22, 1811, to his sons Rubens 
and Rembrandt. He was at the state capital lobbying 
for his Museum, and this charitable act may therefore 
have had some ulterior motive. “I have modeled today 
sd. hand in Clay, intend soon with Papier Mache. I 
wish I had some of Rembrandt’s encostic Colour to 
paint it.” (See S 128.) 


Unlocated. 


February 22, 1811. Clay and papier maché 


BELFIELD: PURPLE-BROWN WOODS AND 
LITTLE MEADOW 
S 103. November 4-6, 1811. Paintings. 
In his Day Book, Sunday, November 3, 1811, Peale 
noted: 


Rubens & Rembrandt came out—Rembt. made two 
Sketches of the autumnal-coloured woods from the lower 
garden—they returned in the evening. 


And on the fourth or fifth: 


I made a piece of artificial Teeth (under jaw) and in 
the afternoon made [a] sketch with Encaustic colour, a 
view from the western pasture, of part of the little meadow. 


On November 6: 


I spent the day in working at a watch, refitting teeth 
and retouching the View of the purple Brown woods, 
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tinged with golden colour & beautifully contrasted with 
green. 


Unlocated. 


BELFIELD: THE GARDEN 
S 104. 1813-1820. Garden, with architectural and 
ornamental features. 

On February 15, 1810, Peale bought a plantation of 
about 100 acres in Bristol Township near Germantown, 
planning, as he approached his seventieth year, to retire 
to a new life of rural productivity. He called the place 
at first "Farm Persevere,” changing this after two 
years to “Belfield.” The new choice is significant. 
What had been, and remained, earnestly dedicated to 
the cause of scientific agriculture had become, in fact, 
a place of amusement, wonder, and beauty. Utility 
was never abandoned, yet admittedly never successful. 
The hillside garden, with its winding paths, herbs and 
flowers everywhere, its fountains and monuments, its 
ornamented nook, dell and cave, and the old house 
overlooking all, was a delight to all and in this an un- 
qualified success. As with the Museum, so with “the 
Vaux Hall of Germantown”—from the inspiration of 
Reason and Science had grown a creation of exciting 
and romantic charm. 

We can take 1813 as the date when artistry and 
utility joined hands, bearing in mind that agricultural 
and mechanical experiment, the cotton mill, wind mill 
and the rest, were all in full swing throughout the Bel- 
field years, and that when Peale at last deplored the 
time lost of “fripperies” he had the whole united effort 
in mind. From the first, he had recognized the slope 
of the south side of the house as the best place for a 
garden. For two seasons, he planted it with potatoes, 
a crop expected to prepare the soil for this other pur- 
pose. In the summer of 1813 it blossomed out as his 
“hobby-horse,” with all the time of one of his hired 
men assigned to it, and he and his sons shared the 
happy labor. A system of drains was built to protect 
it from erosion. The path from the front door out to 
the sun dial was extended into others winding down- 
ward among flower beds and fruit trees to summer 
houses, fountain and pool and all the rest. 

A spring was discovered in the course of this work 
and, digging back into the hillside and covering it over 
with an arch of stone, a romantic cave produced, from 
which the water flowed out into a garden pool. The 
cave proved too warm for the winter storage of vege- 
tables, but this gave him the idea of a greenhouse above 
it, warmed by an opening down into the cave, and this 
worked so well that the greenhouse grew its flowers all 
year round. There was a drop of 15 feet from the 
farm’s spring house and fish pond to the garden pool, 
and in 1813 he and Franklin completed a fountain in 
the pool, fed from the higher source. It was almost 
two fountains in one, for it could throw a jet of water 
13 feet in air, or be made to hold a gilded ball 5 feet 
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aloft upon the flashing water. Peale wrote to Angelica, 
August 2, 1813: 


We are now beginning to ornament about the house. 
Our garden is much admired. Franklin is beginning to 
show his taste in neat workmanship. He has built an 
elegant summer house on that commanding spot which you 
may remember being pointed out to you. It is a hexagon 
base with 6 well-turned pillars supporting a circular top 
and dome on which is placed a bust of Genl. Washington. 
It would have been more appropriate to have had 13 
pillars, but I did not want so large a building, and it was 
work enough for Franklin to turn those 6 pillars. 


Whether the bust of Washington was Peale’s own 
(P&M 902), or, perhaps, a William Rush carving, 
cannot be determined. 

And to Angelica again, November 12, 1813, “I have 
made an Obelisk to terminate a walk in the Garden. 
Read in Dictionary of Arts for a description of them.” 
This was surely George Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, which tells us: 


OBELISK, a truncated quadrangular, and slender pyra- 
mid, raised as an ornament, and frequently charged either 
with inscriptions or hieroglyphics. 

Obelisks appear to be of very great antiquity, and to 
be first raised to transmit to posterity precepts of philos- 
ophy, which were cut in hieroglyphical characters; after- 
wards they were used to immortalize the great actions of 
heroes, and the memory of persons beloved. . . . 

The proportions in the height and thickness are nearly 
the same in all obelisks; their height being nine or nine 
and a half, and sometimes ten times, their thickness; and 
their diameter at the top never less than half, and never 
greater than three-fourths of that at the bottom. 


This one perpetuated moral precepts, some of them 
selected from Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary. There was one on each of the 
four sides: 


Never return an injury. 
come evil by good. 
Labour while you are able. It will give health to the body, 
and peaceful content to the Mind! 

He that will live in peace and rest, 

Must hear and see and say the best. 

Oy, voy, & te tas, si tu veux, vivre en paix. 

Neglect no duty. 


It is a noble triumph to over- 


He made these momentos to remind him of his duties, as. 
he would often see them in his walks for exercise or amuse- 
ment, and having made them he declares that he considered 
them as sacred Laws to govern himself thereby. (4.) 


Years later, January 14, 1824, he wrote of his wish to 
be buried at the foot of the obelisk. “This had been my 
determination ever since I painted those inscriptions.” 

In addition to Franklin's summer house there was 
another, halfway down the hill, wholly his own creation. 
It was in "the Chinese taste," simply a wide flat roof 
for shade, supported on thin posts with arched brackets, 
and with comfortable seats at back and sides. “The 
proprietor made summer houses (so called), roofs to 
ward off the Sunbeams with seats of rest. One made 
of the Chinease taste, dedicated to meditation, with the 
following sentiments round within it:" (A.) 
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[On the left as entering] 
Meditate on the Creation of Worlds, which perform their 
evolutions in prescribed periods! 


[At center] 

On the changes and revolutions of the Globe which we 
inhabit: on the wonderful variety of animals inhabiting the 
Earth, the air and the waters: their immence number and 
diversity; their beauty and delicacy of structure; some em- 
mencely large, and others gradually descending into a 
minutelness almost eluding our sight, even when aided 
by the Microscope! All all have ample support :— 


[At right] 

Then let me ask myself, Why am I here? Am I blessed with 
more profound reason than other Animals? If so, Lett 
me be thankful: let me meditate on the past, on the present 
and on the future. 


The garden having progressed thus far, few major 
improvements were made until the summer of 1819, 
when the Tool Box and the Pedestal of Memorable 
Events were built and painted. “From time to time,” 
he tells us in the Autobiography, “he found some new 
object of conveniency in his improvements of the 
Garden, and with every conveniency he always wished 
to combine with it some moral sentiment to augment 
the utility.” So it was with these two new features: 


He wanted a place to keep the garden seeds & Tools, and 
in a part of the Garden where a seat in the shade was often 
wanted, he built a shed or small room, and to hide that salt 
like box, and to try his art of Painting, he made the front 
like gate way with a step to form a seat, and above, steps 
painted as representing a passage through an arch beyond 
which was represented a western sky, and to ornament the 
upper part over the arch, he painted several figures on 
boards cut to the outlines of said figures as representing 
statues in scupture. And [that] his design of those figures 
might be fully understood [by] visitors he painted two 
pedestals ornamented with a ball to crown each. (A.) 


On the two pedestals he painted inscriptions explaining. 
the figures above. It is difficult to reconstruct the 
figures from the description of their creator’s old age, 
but there was apparently a central group, with large 
separate figure at each end, as follows: Center: A bee 
hive and children (Industry and Increase) flanked by 
Truth and Temperance on one side and Industry (“with 
her distaff resting on the cornucopia”) on the other. 
At one side: America holding an evenly-balanced scale 
(“as justifying her acts") and with the Fasces (“em- 
blematical of the several states”) held together by the 
Rattlesnake (“innocent if not meddled with, but terrible 
if molested”). The Fasces, representing Congress, were 
“‘placed upright as that body ought to be,” and an owl, 
at their base, represented wisdom. At opposite side: 
Mars. Under the central figure appeared a statement 
that “A wise policy will do away with wars. Hence 
Mars is fallen.” 


The figure of Mars was made on the end of the shed roof 
to hide it. The making of this is rather of the Political 
cast, yet he had long given over being active in Politicks, 
but choose by it to shew his dislike of war. (A.) 
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At the end of another of the garden walks one came 
upon the Pedestal of Memorable Events, designed as 
“a refreshment to the memories of visitors to the 
Garden” (A). On it were inscribed the ninety 
memorable events of North America, from the first 
discoveries to the Battle of New Orleans, with a space 
left for the first crossing of the Atlantic by steam. 

He dwelt upon the garden in his Autobiography, 
willing to condemn, eager to condone. “As the object 
of this work [is] to make the portrait of the man, it 
is proper to give all his firperies, follies more properly.” 
All this labor in wood and paint, he admitted, would 
soon pass away. 


Yet the labour gave health and happiness is the result of 
constant imployment. His inventions pleased himself, and 
they gave pleasure to others, and they offended none, being 
perfectly innocent, But the economist will say that time, 
money and labour was mispent. He answers, that hap- 
piness is worth millions. 


See CWP II: pp. 253 ff. Jessie J. Poesch, “Mr. 
Peale’s ‘Farm Persevere, Some Documentary Views,” 
American Philosophical Society, Proceedings 100 
(1956) : pp. 545-556. 

Belfield and its garden still survive, the winding 
walks and even that summer house “in the Chinease 
taste,” still giving rest and happiness as the city crowds 
around. 


Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Blain, Belfield, Philadelphia. 


CANNON AND CAT 
5105. c. 1812-1813. Drawings. 

The manuscript of Peale’s defense of the Quakers 
in their opposition to war, A voice in behalf of the 
oppressed, has some malapropos pencil sketches on the 
last page, a cannon, a cat wearing mob cap and spec- 
tacles, and unidentified mechanical designs. 


Pencil on paper, 73 x 83. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


PEACE, 1815 
S 106. Feb. 13-15, 1815. Transparency. 

News of the cessation of hostilities between the 
United States and Great Britain reached Philadelphia 
on February 13, and Mayor Wharton at once pro- 
claimed a general illumination of the city to take place 
on the evening of February 15, 1815. Poulson’s Amer- 
ican Daily Advertiser, February 17, gives more than 
a column to its detailed description of “The Illumina- 
tion,” following the course an out-of-town visitor might 
have taken, guided by the lights on the shot tower, 
crossing Schuylkill by the lighted bridges, and moving 
on beneath flaming arches and past the glowing windows 
of homes and public buildings. “In front of Peale’s 
Museum, there was an Eagle descending with a scroll 
of PEACE,” a small contribution which many of the 
others on this occasion outshone. Thomas Sully, 
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nearby, showed a figure of Peace posed with the 
armorial bearings of the two now-friendly nations. An- 
other, though he is not named, was surely by its char- 
acter and location the work of James Peale: 


Returning as far as Sansom street, some object, peculiarly 
attractive, was announced by the attention of the surround- 
ing crowds. It was an emblematick transparency, of the 
most exquisite design and execution. A figure of Peace, 
arrayed in white, leaned gracefully upon a mossy rock, and 
contemplated with benignity the emblems of Painting, 
Sculpture, Musick, &c. displayed at her feet. The in- 
scription below: 


PEACE IS THE NURSE OF THE ARTS. 
Unlocated. 


APPLES AND PEARS 
S 107. November, 1815. Painting. 

Peale wrote to his daughter, Angelica, November 22, 
1815, “I have also painted a piece of still life, a basket 
of apples & pears on a round stand.” This was no 
doubt his painting shown in the Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibition of 1817, in the catalogue, No. 86, “Still Life— 
Apples &c.” 


Unlocated. 


BELFIELD GARDEN 
S 108, 40. November, 1815-August, 1816. Painting. 

Peale wrote to Angelica Robinson, November 22, 
1815, that he had “a tolerable large landscape almost 
finished. It is a view of the garden and most of the 
buildings from what we call my seat in the walk to 
the mill" He added that he would introduce some 
portrait figures on the paths or on a bench. This was 
never done, and the picture not finished until the fol- 
lowing year, when he wrote to Rembrandt, August 14, 
1816, that trees and shrubbery had grown so in the 
interval as to hide the walks, and that he would mini- 
mize some features in order to bring out others (quoted, 
S 109, 41 below). 

The painting shows Belfield mansion, center, with 
the tall kitchen later blown down in a storm, summer 
house and windmill at left, greenhouse in the center and 
tool shed and fountain at the right. 

It became the property of Franklin Peale's daughter, 
Anna Elizabeth Peale (1816-1906), who presented it 
to her namesake, Anna Peale Amies (1849-1922), from 
whom it was acquired by Horace Wells Sellers. It was 
copied by Rubens Peale in 1860. 


Oil on canvas, 28 x 364. 

Olive-brown mansion, center with red-brown roof and 
chimneys. Summer house white with gray-blue dome. 
Front of greenhouse, center, white. Tool shed green, under 
foliage. Details obscured by crackle. 


Kennedy Galleries, New York, N. Y. 


BELFIELD AND GERMANTOWN 
S 109, 41. August, 1816-February, 1817. Fourteen 
paintings. 
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On August 9, 1816, Peale wrote to Thomas Jefferson 
of his revived interest in landscape painting, and his 
hope for further improvement. “I have weighed the 
consequences of certain modes of execution with colours, 
but also the quantity of oils or varnishes employed to 
produce certain effects. An earlier turn of the mind to 
these studies might have enabled me to produce works 
of some importance.” To Rembrandt he wrote more 
explicitly, on August 14: 


I have now finished one of my landscapes. That taken 
within the garden [S 108] I am still now about—from the 
experience I have now had, I find that to represent the 
effects of the sun, spots of nearly white, only tinged with 
yellow or vermillion are necessary on all near foiliage of 
trees; the under part of the leaves of the Lumbardy Poplar 
are with the wind lifting them white, of grayish cast. The 
whole strength of light tints must be employed on a fore- 
ground in such parts as are lightened by the sun. All 
distant foilage are more or less darkened generally—using 
more of a tint to represent air according to distances of 
the objects to be represented. 

These landscapes are too full of minute objects [of] which 
each must have some sort of finish, and cannot be done 
without much labour. But landscapes in which are large 
masses of light and shade and not many objects to compose 
the view, may afford some profit to an able artist, possessing 
a rapid pencil. 


These works, he wrote in November, were intended 
ultimately to add interest and value to the Museum. 
It was growing into a project almost of mass production. 
He reported to Rembrandt, December 27: 


I have finished 12 small landscapes, views of this place 
& the neighborhood. It is my intention to paint 2 more of 
this size, 16 Inches. by 11 Ins. & after these are finished 
I mean to paint some other views 21 Ins. by 15 Ins. for 
accomplishing of which I have made a Machine to take 
drawings of this size. Altho the present season does not 
give me the advantage to study foliage of a variety of 
Trees—yet the drawings of lines is more commodious. I 
have studied the difference between ceaders, Pines and 
Juniper Trees. I wish I had treasured up your observa- 
tions on Landscape painting, by noting down in writing 
what you gave me at the time you was painting harpers 
ferry. I think I have acquired considerable knowledge by 
my practice of late, and if I enjoy my health while in the 
practice of the brush, I may be able to make an interesting 
collection. 


Two more had been added to the interesting collec- 


tion when he reported again to Rembrandt, February 
26, 1817: 


I have finished my 14 views of the farm and neighbor- 
hood, & they grace my back parlor. 


Eight of the landscapes, described simply as “Sketch 
in oil," were exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy in 
this year. Five years later, when Belfield days were 
over, he brought these and one additional piece to the 
Museum, entering them in the accession book ( Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania), February 16, 1822, as 
“Fifteen landscapes all views near Germantown, painted 
by C. W. Peale." 
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Four of these paintings may be glimpsed in the view 
of the Long Room of the Museum, July, 1822 (S 123, 
45). These, compared with the bust of Dr. Physick 
directly over them, are obviously of the 16 x 11 size. 
It must, of course, remain in doubt as to how far the 
Museum group tallied with that of 1816-1817. 

At the sale of the Museum gallery, 1854, six or seven 
of the landscapes were bought by Augustin Runyon 
Peale, and of these three, inherited from him by the 
late Ralph L. Parkinson, came recently on the market. 

Four other pieces in the 16 x 11 size were acquired 
by John Hill Morgan, who believed them to be by James 
Peale, probably because he had obtained them from a 


descendant of that side of the family. They are lighted 


by a rose-lilac tone found in some James Peale portraits, 
and different from the plain blues and greens of the 
known C. W. Peale work. Jessie J. Poesch, however, 
attributed them to C. W. Peale (Antiques 78 [1960]: 
p. 345), and with painter-brothers who collaborated so 
closely, the matter may remain open to question. 


s [1] Canvas, 112 x 163 
Late summer foliage, the lombardy poplars in yellow. 
White house in distance. 


Detroit Institute of Arts. 
s [2-5] Canvas, 16 x 11. 
Mrs. Edward R. Wardwell, Paris, France. 


BELFIELD FROM THE ROAD TO GERMAN- 
TOWN 
S 110, 42. October, 1818. Painting. 
To Rembrandt Peale, October 1, 1818, his father 
wrote: 


I have chosen 2 views which I wish to paint. One is at 
the beginning of the rise of the high hill leading to German- 
town. It takes in my obelisk, Barn and mansion House 
and both the Summer Houses—The Gate & willow tree on 
the left, the hill back of the Garden ; the road, the water in 
the road & mill race, and a piece of Mr. Wistar's wood for 
a finish on the right of the picture. My other choice is 
from Mr. Bailys Brewery. The mill dam of Mr. Arm- 
strongs; the bright green bank forming the dam; the Trees 
beyond it of dark hue, and those nearer perfectly reflected 
in the water of the mill dam; some figures may be added 
according to fancy, whose images with the fraiming of the 
tumbling reflected in the water. I have observed the dark- 
ness of the tints along the edges of the bank, it makes a 
fine study. I find that I Must haste to get this perspective 
view, for I observe today that a change 1s beginning to take 
place in the colour of the foilage of the trees, and the next 
frost will make a speedy change. The day before yesterday 
a considerable white frost was on the meadows here. 


The painting of the first-chosen view is inscribed in 
ink on the stretcher, “The Mill Pond and entrance to 
the farm of Charles Willson Peale in or near German- 
town painted by himself 1816." 

Canvas, 143 X 204. 


Gray roofs in the distance, the obelisk and walls of the 
house white. The girl by the fence holds a red parasol. 
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A touch of red in the distant lombardy poplars, to right 
of the mansion. 


Mrs. Jessie Sellers Walton, Wayne, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG'S MILL DAM 
S 111. October, 1818. Painting. 
See above. 


Unlocated 


THE PEDESTRIAN'S HOBBY-HORSE 
S 112. c. April, 1819. Drawing. 

Peale's sketch is a free copy from an aquatint in The 
Repository of Arts, Literature, Fashion, Manufactures, 
&c. (R. Ackermann, London, 2nd ser. Feb. 1, 
1819) 7: opp. p. 109. The plate illustrates an article, 
“The Pedestrian’s Hobby-horse,” on the new two- 
wheeled vehicle invented by Baron von Drais, and 
known also as the “draisena,” or “draisiana.” Peale 
had at once made his own machine, and in a letter to 
Isaiah Lukens, May 8, writes of the excitement its 
appearance had caused in Germantown, and of how he 
was adapting it to the useful purpose of measuring dis- 
tances. Riders propelled themselves by their feet 
("walking on the heels"), coasted down hills, and 
guided their progress with a tiller while resting the 
forearms (lacking handle-bars) on a cushioned pro- 
jection over the front wheel (For illustration see 
CWP II: p. 327; Analectic Magazine 14 [1819] : p. 
517. See also S 136, 52 [61].) Black ink and brown 
ink wash on paper, 344 x 61. On verso, pencil sketch 
of a mechanical device, perhaps part of the steering 
apparatus. | 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


MILL BANK 
S 113, 43. c. July-August, 1818. Painting. 

"Mill Bank," in Upper Darby, the home and mill 
site of Nathan Sellers, was painted from the meadow 
below the older homestead, "Sellers Hall," with Darby 
Creek flowing between. In a letter to Rembrandt, 
August 9, 1818, he was told that "I have gone over 
the Landscapes I painted for Coleman, and they are 
so much improved by the use of the tints you gave me 
that I expect the family will be delighted when they see 
them." 

This, and the companion landscape described below, 
have descended in the family of Coleman and Sophonisba 
Peale Sellers. 


Canvas, 15 x 21. 
The buildings are in varying tints of brown stucco and 
gray stone. 


Mrs. Charles Coleman Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 
SELLERS HALL 


S 114, 44. c. July-August, 1818. Painting. 
The second painting made for the artist’s son-in-law, 
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Coleman Sellers, has been identified as a companion 
piece to the other (see above), showing the same 
meadowland seen from the opposite direction, looking 
toward “Sellers Hall.” It has also been said to repre- 
sent a view of a newly made pond at Belfield dug by 
Peale at the age of eighty, in the summer of 1821. The 
character of the distant buildings, with the provenance 
of the picture, make the first identification the firmer 
of the two. 


Canvas, 15 x 202. l 
Buildings in distance olive-brown with white pillars and 
gate. Gray wheelbarrow. Daisies in the meadow at right. 


Mrs. Charles Coleman Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 


NATHAN SELLERS AT MILL BANK 
S 115, 45. c. 1818-1820. Drawing. 

The father of Peale’s favorite son-in-law, Coleman 
Sellers, is shown with his back to the spectator sitting 
in the doorway of his home, and with the older family 
homestead, Sellers Hall, seen in distance across the 
meadows. 


Pencil, ink and water color on paper. 144 X 154 (sight). 
The table cover is green, and the same tint used in the 
foliage and its shadows. A trace of light blue in the sky. 


Charles Coleman Sellers, Carlisle, Penna. 


FOSSIL SKULLS 
S 116. c. 1816-1818. Drawing. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar’s “An Account of Two Heads 
found in the Morass, called the Big Bone Lick, and 
presented to the Society, by Mr. Jefferson,” was pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, n.s. 1 (1818): pp. 375-380, with an illus- 
tration of six views of skulls (pl. XI), engraved by 
Goodman and Piggott after a drawing by C. W. Peale. 
Dr. Wistar had presented papers on skulls from the 
Big Bone Lick at the meetings of January 19 and 
February 16, 1816. Four of the views were re-engraved 
for John D. Godman’s American Natural History 3 
( Phila., 1826-1828) : two plates opp. p. 243. 


Unlocated. 


RETREAT ACROSS THE DELAWARE, 1776 
S 117. c. April, 1818-February 14, 1820. Painting. 
To Rembrandt Peale, April 13, 1818, his father wrote, 


I intend to add a few more portraits to the Museum & at 
intervals make my essay on the retreat of the American 
army across the delaware at Lamberton according to the 
sketch you have seen. I have begun it on a canvas about 
the size of my large Landscapes of the garden. 


Trenton, not “Lamberton” (Peale may have had 
Lambertville in mind), was actually the site of the 
crossing. Washington had arrived at Trenton with 
the main body of his battered and defeated army on the 
morning of December 2, 1776. On the night of Satur- 
day, December 7, the crossing of the river began, lighted 
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by fires on either side and continuing until early Sunday 
morning when Washington himself with the rear guard 
completed the movement. As Congress and other 
civilian patriots were streaming for safety to south and 
west, the battalions of the Philadelphia militia had come 
up the river and were watching on the Pennsylvania 
shore that night. It had been their first glimpse of war, 
and it was still vivid in the painter’s mind after more 
than forty years. He was bringing it forth from recol- 
lection not with thoughts of glory or of history, but as 
a sermon upon the tragedy and horror or human con- 
flict. With the preoccupations of spring and summer 
on the farm, however, progress was slow. It was not 
until early 1819 that the work was really begun. On 
August 21, he wrote to Jefferson, a friend sure to take 
a sympathetic view of the subject: 


Now returning to my Pensil I shall finish a Picture 
which I began in the Spring: the retreat of the American 
army over the Delaware, at night, in 1776, depicting some 
of the horrors of War. I thought it the most hellish scene 
I have ever beheld. The bauling execrations the pencil 


cannot give. I cannot hope to give More than hints for 
reflection. 


The project was again interrupted by intense appli- 
cation to the copying of the borrowed Noah and His 
Ark (S 118, 46), October 25-December 11, 1819. By 
a letter of December 25, he was back once more with 
the Retreat, “finishing all those small figures with great 
care.” And to Charles Peale Polk, January 9, 1820: 


The copying of this picture [Noah] has been of infinite 
service to me; it has shown me the importance of high 
finish in painting. And since I have acquired the habit 
of minutely making out everything that is to be represented, 
I have begun to finish a picture which I had some con- 
siderable time before laid in, and produced a general effect 
of a night scene—The retreat of the American army, cross- 
ing the Delaware at Lamberton, which I thought the most 
like Hell of any thing I ever beheld. And, as I hate Wars, 
I take this occasion to represent some of the horrors of it. 
It was my intention to have painted a large picture of this 
subject, but since I have coppied Noah, I am induced to 
make a finish where I only intended a sketch to produce the 
effect to be made in a larger size. 


In the end, therefore, it was the smaller first study, 
rather than the “large landscape” canvas of about 28 x 
36 inches, that was carried to completion. It was 
“finished,” February 10, but four days later he had 
thought of a final touch. 


It is improved by adding an additional group in the front, 
a female figure with two children following the man carried 
in a litter. She is crying, her daughter points to the father 
as consoling her while she leads her son who is young and 
thoughtless dressed in a hunting shirt with liberty or Death 
on his cap, in his hand his wooden gun. I intend to make 
the officer who has the command like Hambleton [Alex- 
ander Hamilton] who was then the Generals aid & I am 
told directed the retreat at this place of crossing the river. 


(See S 135, 51 [55].) 


This letter went to Rembrandt Peale by the hand of 
Thomas Sully who was then going south with his large 
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painting of Washington Crossing the Delaware through 
the snows of the famous Christmas night. Sully’s work 
had come out of a commission given him by the state 
of North Carolina, October 1818, and the similarity of 
the two themes was apparently quite coincidental. 

The painting was intended for the Museum gallery 
and, though not entered in the Accession Book, was 
probably hung there in February, 1820. At the sale 
of the pictures in 1854 it was, apparently, catalogued 
as No. 90, “Landscape, night scene,” and was pur- 
chased by “Martin” for $10.00. 


Unlocated. 


NOAH AND HIS ARK 
S 118, 46. c. October 25-December 11, 1819. Painting; 
altered copy from Charles Catton, Jr. 

During his sojourn at Washington in the winter of 
1818-1819, Peale learned of a painting of Noah, Ark, 
and animals which had become the property of Colonel 
George Bomford, Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army. The picture, not yet received at Washington, 
was a work of Colonel Bomford’s first wife’s father 
(erroneously “son-in-law, CWP II: p. 324), Charles 
Catton (1756-1819). This artist, the son and pupil of 
Charles Catton, R. A. (1728-1798), had been like his 
father a painter of “composition pictures and animals’ 
(William Sandby, History of the Royal Academy of 
Arts 1 [London, 1862]: pp. 101-102). He had come 
to America in 1800 and had been living as a farmer in 
Ulster Co., N. Y. Both father and son had exhibited 
in London, though no Noah is recorded. Peale wrote 
to his son, Rembrandt, January 15, 1819, that Colonel 
John Trumbull had seen the painting in New York, and 
had "advised its exhibition before it reached this place." 
Peale asked, and was granted, a loan of the canvas on 
its way from New York to Washington. On May 1, 
Peale wrote Colonel Bomford from Belfield acknowl- 
edging receipt of the picture. This was apparently his 
first view of it. 


Dear Sir, 

We have received the Picture of Noah and the Ark, and 
are highly gratified in the contemplation of such a wonder- 
ful display of Animals; so numerous, and each well painted, 
yet all subordinate to a fine effect, as a whole. A ray of 
light coming from a cloud, forming an illumed circle round 
the devoutly kneeling Noah, with a new born lamb by his 
side,—emblem of the Innocense of the venerable old man: 
the most conspicuous when seen at a distance. 

The dark tinted air of the Ark, gives to the mind its 
magnitude beyond what is seen, yet not a little is in view! 
Then the family composed of an antient Woman, affec- 
tionately led by a strong young man and young women, I 
suppose his daughters, gives a sweet Idea of Parental love, 
ascending to the entrance of the Ark, where numerous 
animals are entering. There is a group of domestic Poultry 
headed by Pheasants on the edge of the illumed circle be- 
tween us and Noah, and a Peacock on the left drawn in 
lines of beauty richly tinted. A serpent entwining a tree 
[is] admirably painted—in short I cannot do justice to the 
merrit of this Picture by attempting a description of it, 
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therefore I shall forbear further particulars, and only say, 
that it is a Museum in itself, and a subject in the line of 
the fine arts, the most appropriate to a Museum, so much 
so, that although I have never loved the copying of Pictures, 
yet I would wish to make a copy of it, if such would meet 
with your approbation. 


He wrote to Rembrandt, May 22, praising the work 
in similar terms, particularly the Ark’s “dusky lead 
color,” with the sense of a great mass extending beyond 
the spectator’s view, of the grouping and correct delinea- 
tion of the animals, and the dramatization of the figure 
of Noah. It must, he thought, have been Catton’s “last 
work as he is now dead, and the Col’l. is gone to New 
York I suppose to settle the Estate.” Bomford’s letter 
with permission to copy miscarried, and Peale was not 
reassured on this point until early autumn. He wrote 
to the Colonel, November 14: 


The day after I received your letter of permission to 
make a copy of Noah I began the Picture and have been 
constant at the Easel from early in the morning untill 
night, painting untill my back would ake, then I would 
ride the Tracina [Draisiana, see S 112] round a few 
squares in the Garden, return again to my brush, thus 
alternately paint and take charming exercise. Otherwise 
I never would have painted such a picture; the finish is 
so high of such a number of animals, many so minutely 
small well made out, that every day as I went on I found 
new beauties! 


The copy was finished on December 11, after seven 
weeks of constant labor. The copyist had not been 
slavishly faithful to his model. He described the 
changes in writing to his sons. To Rembrandt, Decem- 
ber 16: 


At last I have finished the Copy of Noah. I gave it the 
last touches on Saturday last. Some parts I improoved on, 
but really the Original is an uncommon well executed piece 
of work. It possesses a master-like finish in every part of 
the picture, so minute in many things, that I found out 
something to immatate which escaped my Notice after paint- 
ing two weeks from what was before me, but the last 
thing was the Tree nearest the foreground on which was 
several Birds & a Squirrel. It was desined for a Ceader & 
in giving the last finish to the branches, I discovered the 
Ceader Berries. Had I known the tree before, very prob- 
ably I should have executed mine in Truer character. 


And to Titian, December 25: 


It has been a difficult & tegious Task. However, I ac- 
complished it in about 7 weeks, working before breakfast 
and continuing at the Easel all day, except when my back 
acked. I then took my hobby Horse, the Dracina, and in 
4 Dozn. Turns round the upper Garden set me to rights & 
again returned to the picture. The minuteness of the finish 
of even the smallest of the animals astonished me. There 
is character in every one of them. I took some liberty in 
the copy, leaving out the enormous Elk on the left hand, it 
being too large for the ground it was placed on, & I sub- 


stituted the American Buffalo in its place, & I added an Ass 
next to the Horse, whose belly in the original made a par- 


ralell line with the Zebra’s back. In everything else it 
[is as] faithful a copy as I could execute with the aid of 
high magnifying powers of spectacles. 
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The picture was hung at once in Peale’s Museum. At 
the sale of the Museum gallery, 1854, it was bought by 
Henry M. Day, a Philadelphia businessman. It came 
to its present ownership by purchase in 1951. 


Oil on canvas, 401 x 504. 

Noah: Light brown drapery. Whitehair and beard. Green 
sward illumined by pinkish light breaking through clouds. 
Gray-brown Ark in background. Storm clouds and water 
at left. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


ARKANSAS VILLAGE 
S 119. February, 1820. Painting, copy after Samuel 

Seymour. 

Samuel Seymour (1796-1823) joined the exploring 
expedition of Major Stephen H. Long as staff artist in 
the spring of 1819. William Baldwin noted, May 1, 
1819, that Seymour had “sketched a number of roman- 
tic views," and Titian Peale, another member of the 
party, also refers to them (John F. McDermott, “Sam- 
uel Seymour: Pioneer Artist of the Plains and the 
Rockies," Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1950: p. 502). Some of these small water colors were 
in Charles Willson Peale's hands a year later, and he 
made copies in oil of three of them, as a museum 
exhibit: Arkansas Village, Kanza Lodge and Falls of 
the Ohio. To Titian, then at Council Bluffs, Mo., he 
wrote on February 21, 1820: 


I have made a copy in oil colors of the arcansa village 
in my last size chosen for Landscapes [probably 16 x 11]. 
It is a pleasing picture, the perspective excellent and I have 
begun that representing the interior of one of their habita- 
tions. The Indian character is well drawn, and Mr. Semor 
does himself credit by these sketches. 


And to Angelica on the day following: 


I have painted a View of the arcansa Village taken from 
a drawing done by Mr. Semor of their Partie. It is pritty 
and curious. Their Houses are a sort of frame work 
within, and covered with dirt on the outside, with a hole 
on the uppermost part for smoke to pass out, a door & a 
covered way to enter level with the ground. When the 
party of Scientific men came in sight of the Village the 
women and children went to the top of their Houses with 
bits of looking Glass and tin to reflect the light on the 
Party approaching—and when they arrived at the Village, 
they were received in a friendly manner and conducted 
to the Chief’s House where [they] feasted—they must visit 
the other Houses and they must eat at every House. I 
have also on hand a view of the Interior of one of the 
buildings, with Indian men, women & children, in faithful 
character, our Indian agent smoking the Calmut & convers- 
ing with the chief. There is mats against some parts of the 
side walls & a sort of raised floor for some perhaps chiefs 
to lay on, others on skins or matts on the floor—a sunken 
circle to make their fire & a kettle suspended by hook, I 
supposed for cooking their homony & other provisions. 


The three paintings were added to the Museum gal- 
lery, February 16, 1822. 
See below. 


Unlocated. 
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KANZA LODGE 
S 120. February, 1820. Painting, copy after Samuel 

Seymour. 

One of three copied by Peale, only a Konza Loxdge 
is identified by McDermott as one of Seymour’s known 
works. 

See above. 


Unlocated. 


FALLS OF THE OHIO 
S 121. March, 1820. Painting, copy after Samuel 
Seymour. 
“In the distance the Town of St. Louis.” 
Rembrandt Peale, April 5, 1820.) 
See above. 


Unlocated. 


(CWP to 


THE COURT OF DEATH 
S 122. June, 1820. Two drawings, copies after Rem- 
brandt Peale. 

“In the hope, my dear Sir, of giving you some little 
amusement on what I conceive an interesting subject,” 
Peale sent to Thomas Jefferson, July 3, 1820, a verbal 
description and a “slight drawing” his son’s “Great 
Moral Picture.” He had been in Baltimore to see the 
yet-unfinished work from about June 5-15. His sketch 
was probably in water color and had probably been 
made from that which he was retaining for himself. He 
explains that it had been made before all the figures 
had been added to the original. Jefferson, with an 
apology for his late response, returned his thanks “for 
your sketch of tthe Court of death,” on August 23. 

On July 23, Peale had written Rembrandt of his 
intention of making a copy in oils for the Museum, 2 
feet, 8 inches, by 3 feet, 5 inches, “and shall without 
loss of time prepare my canvis and paint it from my 
drawing, but not attempting any kind of finish in any 
part—for the finishing wait untill you exhibit your 
picture in Philada.” Apparently, and perhaps from 
an objection by Rembrandt Peale, this project was 
never carried out. A pen and wash rendering of the 
subject, 84 x 144 and squared for enlargement, has 
descended in family ownership to the writer, tradition- 
ally as Rembrandt Peale’s study for his painting. It 
might, however, be actually the “my drawing" referred 
to above. 


Unlocated. 


LEMON HILL and SEDGELEY 
S 123. c. July, 1820. Two paintings. 

James and Charles Willson Peale had often worked 
out in concert the problems of one sort of painting or 
another. James had shown a landscape of Belfield at 
the Pennsylvania Academy in 1819. In a letter to 
Rembrandt Peale, July 27, 1820, his father told him, 
"My Brother James is with me, and I propose to visit 
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[the] Schuylkill in the neighborhood of [the] Canal, 
for the purpose of taking several interesting Views.” 

Our only clue as to what took place on this expedi- 
tion is found in the catalogue of the sale, Peale’s Mu- 
seum Relics . . . being a Portion of the Collection of 
Prof. Montroville Wilson Dickeson ... Thomas Birch 
& Son... Philadelphia... October 13th & 14th, 1869. 
In the midst of a highly miscellaneous conglomeration 
of curios, two paintings were offered as one lot: 


252 South View of Pratt’s Garden, formerly the residence 
of Hon. Robert Morris (the Financier of the Revolution), 
with the Mansion House, Conservatories for Exotic Plants. 
Also a view of the Mansion and famous Sedgely Park, now 
the City Park. Painted by Charles Wilson Peale. 


“Pratt’s Garden,” better known as “Lemon Hill,” 
stands near the canal and water works in Fairmount 
Park. It was at this time the home of Henry Pratt 
(1761-1838), son of Matthew Pratt the portrait painter, 
a friend of Peale and one of his trustees at the incor- 
poration of the Museum in 1821. “Sedgeley,” the 
Gothic mansion designed by Benjamin H. Latrobe for 
William Crammond, is no longer standing. 


Unlocated. 


OUR SAVIOR HEALING THE SICK AT THE 
POOL OF BETHESDA 
S 124, 47. January 14, to March 18, 1821. Painting. 
In a letter of July 27, 1820, Peale told his son, Rem- 
brandt, that he had never liked copying, and “copying 
prints is abominable.” In December, however, he was 
toying with the idea of “a large picture” as a winter’s 
occupation at Belfield, and the project soon developed 
into a copy, with such elaborations as would be re- 


quired, from a print. He wrote to Raphaelle, January 
14, 1821: 


If I remember right, you went with me to the Revd. Mr. 
Baker’s [of Germantown], when I borrowed the print of 
Christ at the Pool. I am preparing to make a copy of it, 
on a canvas 8 feet long and 6 feet 44 inches high. In this 
size it will give the figure of Christ between 34 & 36 inches 
high, a size sufficiently large to make an interesting picture. 
But I shall make it [a] difficult task, as I mean to paint 
the whole in reverse, because the figure of Christ should 
have his right hand raised & the print make [s] the 
elevated hand, the left of the figure. This will bring the 
light on the right sides of all the figures, It will be difh- 
cult only in the beginning of the picture, & by a little prac- 
tice the exercise will become familiar. 


He added that it would serve (as indeed it did) to keep 
him contentedly busy through the cold months, yet 
there may also have been other motivation. Rembrandt 
Peale’s enormous Court of Death, “The Great Moral 
Picture,” was at this time touring the country with high 
success. Save for his boyhood Adam and Eve and the 
Noah of 1819, this was his only religious picture. Per- 
haps at the age of eighty he has come to view scriptural 
subjects with a more lenient eye, but there were also 
elements of artistic interest to explain his choice. 
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The print source for Peale’s work was a large copper- 
plate engraving by Flipart (probably Jean Jacques 
Flipart, 1719-1782), after a painting by Christian Wil- 
helm Ernst Dietrich (born Weimar, 1712, died Dresden, 
1774). It had been published in Paris over the title, 
Notre Seigneur à la Piscine, dedicated to Louis André 
de Grimaldi, Bishop of Monaco, Comte de Noyon and 
Peer of France. Its original author is identified only 
by the finely engraved “Peint par Dietricy,” the form 
of the name used by him through most of his life. Here, 
however, it can easily be misread, “Dictricy,” and the 
fact that Peale himself had indeed so misread it, spell- 
ing it always in this way, is additional evidence that 
this was the plate he copied. Dietricy had made etchings 
of the subject in different treatments, 1731 and 1763. 
Peale, warm Francophile, undoubtedly thought the 
whole production to be French. Actually, Dietricy was 
at the time one of the most renowned figures of the 
German School, and is an artist still holding a promi- 
nent place in it. It is only fair to add that it was the 
quality of his work which had first attracted this 
American admirer. Peale wrote, March 19, 1821, 
that he had long admired “Dictricy’s” composition for 
its good effects of light and shadow and had long 
wished to render it in oil, but that he had not been 
willing to do so as long as West was living, lest he seem 
to detract from the Christ Healing the Sick at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. West’s huge piece, the first of his 
large paintings to be seen in this country, had been 
something of a disappointment to artists, yet Peale had 
no intention of joining in the criticism of his master’s 
work. 

In West’s composition the figure of Christ loses 
prominence by being placed in the thick of the crowd, 
and there is little sense of a miraculous occurrence. 
Dietricy gives the figure height and space, and adds 
dramatic conflict and excitement to the scene, on the 
one side disapproval of this violation of the Sabbath, 
on the other the sick surging forward toward the up- 
raised arms. Those arms, curiously, were the one fea- 
ture with which Peale did not agree and, as he had 
written at the outset to his son, were the reason for 
his painting the whole in reverse. The right arm, he 
thought, should be the higher. He may have suspected 
that the engraver had failed to reverse the design on 
his plate, and so it had been reversed in printing. He 
was unaware, of course, that in Dietricy’s etching of 
1763 the left hand also is lifted toward heaven, the 
right extended toward the people, and that the same 
is true in the famous “hundred guilder" etching by 
Rembrandt, c. 1649, a work which is said to have influ- 
enced the German artist. On the other hand it is 
probably true that if reversed Dietricy’s Christ and the 
action as a whole would seem more directly to involve 
the spectator, since we generally view a painting as if 
standing in the middle left looking toward the right (M. 
Gaffron, “Right and Left in Pictures,” Art Quarterly 13 
[1950] : pp. 312-331). 
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Having thus determined by what means to speed the 
winter hours, our artist now had boards laid around 
some of the garden paths so that he could enjoy an 
occasional respite from close work by a ride on the 
velocipede. Every morning he made up his palette 
almost before it was light enough to see the colors, and 
was at work as soon as the sun was in the window. A 
fall from the scaffolding by which he reached the upper 
part of his canvas resulted in broken ribs but not in 
lost time. Hannah had to dress and undress him, but 
he rejected her pleas to lay aside the brush, having found 
that only in painting could he forget the pain. On 
March 18, nine weeks after its inception, and after seven 
weeks of intensive labor, the painting was finished. It 
was at once shown by invitation to a “genteel company” 
of Germantown people—298 in a single day. On March 
27, the papers announced its exhibition at the Philadel- 
phia Museum. There it remained until the sale of the 
Museum gallery in 1854, and its purchase for the col- 
lection of Joseph Harrison. 

See CWP IT: p. 332. 


Unlocated. 


BELFIELD and PATTERSON’S MILL 
S 125. July, 1821. Two (?) paintings. 

Linnaeus Peale wrote to his brother, Titian, July 
15, 1821, “Uncle James & Pa have taken some fine 
views of the Place, looking across the dam towards my 
house and the garden &c.—and have taken one view of 
Pattersons mill from the spring on the other side of the 
creek." 


Unlocated. 


THE LONG ROOM, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 
S 126, 48. July-August, 1822. Drawing, begun by 

CWP, finished by Titian R. Peale. 

Writing to Rubens Peale, August 4, 1822, his father 
gives a detailed description of preliminary work on his 
large self-portrait, The Artist in his Museum (P&M 
636, 683). Its background was to be the “Long Room” 
of Independence Hall, fronting on Chestnut Street: 


To make trial of the effect in the perspective of the long 
room, I drew the lines with my machine, & I set Titian at 
work to fill it up with his water colors, and he has nearly 
finished an admirable representation of the long room. The 
minutia of objects makes it a laborious work. It looks 
beautiful through the magnifiers. Coleman seeing it yester- 
day. says that it deceived him. He thought he was viewing 
the Museum in the looking glasses at the end of the 
Museum. He thinks it might be a good deception, to see it 
in another room and would have a good effect on visitors. 


Ink and water color on paper, 14x 203. Signed on back, 
“Interior of front room/Peale’s Museum/State House/Phil- 
adelphia/1822./by T. R. Peale.” White woodwork and 
ceiling. Yellow floor. At left, gilt picture frames, and 
habitat groups of birds with blue sky backgrounds. Two 
curtains at rear bright red. 


Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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LANDSCAPE 
S 127. c. 1823. Drawing. 

A page of manuscript on natural history, 73 x 10, 
contains also a rough ink drawing of a landscape, ap- 
parently made quickly to illustrate some point arising 
in conversation. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


HAND 

S 128. c. June 5, 1823. Wood and papier-maché model. 
At Annapolis, Peale was asked to make an artificial 

hand for a young man injured in an explosion. He 

worked hurriedly, being on the point of leaving town, 

making first the 


model of a hand rather smaller, as the covering the Model 
with papier machee would necessarily increase the size of 
it. And having finished his Model, he made paste, putting 
into it some venus-turpentine to harden or rather to pre- 
vent injury by moisture. Then he took brown paper, wet 
and pounded it, to make it sufficiently plyant, and putting 
coat after coat of such a thickness as to give it due strength. 
He had put on two coats of paper, and, being in haste, he 
gave the doctor directions how to finish it by having a 
socket of a square form to receive a knife, fork or spoon, 
or any other instruments which might be wanting, with a 
spring to hold the such instruments firm in the socket. (A.) 


See S 102. 
Unlocated. 


NEW YEAR’S TRANSPARENCY, 1824. 
S 129. December 28-31, 1823. Transparent painting. 
On December 28, 1823, Peale wrote to Rubens, then 
directing the fortunes of the Baltimore Museum, that 
he had “begun a transparency for New Year’s Day.” 
It was to fill the central window of the Philadelphia 
Museum’s “Long Room,” overlooking Chestnut Street, 
and he explained that the sashes would be removed 


and the lamps to be put on the back of the organ. The 
subject a female figure feeding a swan, on her right a Lyon 
crouching held with a ribbon. The word Nature in large 
transparent letters on the top. I have prepared the cam- 
brick muslin with fish glue, and it is to be a well finished 
picture, to be worth preserving for future occasions. 


He included a rough sketch, adding that the original 
would be “better ballanced than this hasty scrole. The 
figure is 64 feet high.” The painting filled a window 
opening 9 x 54 feet. Peale gives the measurements as 
Ox 6 feet. A letter written in January, 1824, tells of 
working most of the night before New Year’s to finish 
the job, of Rembrandt’s helping to touch it up, with the 
fact that, after all this labor, it rained the whole day. 
(For illustration see 136, 52 [66].) 


Unlocated. 
RETURN OF LAFAYETTE 


S 130, 49. August-September, 1824. Nine transparent 
paintings. Designs on canvas. 
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Peale’s last transparency, like his first, glorified the 
alliance of America and France. All the warm emo- 
tions of 1781 returned tenfold with the coming of “The 
National Guest,” a fervor of patriotism and gratitude 
beyond anything the young nation had experienced. 
Peale had just returned, refreshed, from his “Black- 
berry Ramble” (see 139, 53). He wrote to Rubens, 
August 23, 1824, “I begin to prepair making trans- 
parencies this week in honor of the Genl. Lafayette.” 
All Philadelphia, in a rising wave of eagerness, was 
making ready for the hero’s entrance. The great 
cavalcade was to pass under thirteen triumphal arches 
of Roman style, designed by William Strickland and 
painted by the scene painters of the New Theater 
(Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, September 30, 
1824; Agnes A. Gilchrist, William Strickland {| Phila- 
delphia, 1950], p. 66, pl. 50.) Poulson’s of September 
2 tells us that the greatest of the arches, in front of 
the State House, would stand 100 feet high and be 
lighted at night by lamps of different colors. On that 
same day, Peale addressed a formal note to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, inviting its inspection of the 
“exhibition of transparencies at the windows of the 
Museum in the State House”—that is, the nine second- 
floor windows overlooking Chestnut Street. 

In a letter to Horace Wells Sellers, May 2, 1895, 
George Escol Sellers gives his “distinct recollection of 
having assisted Grandfather Peale paint 9 transparencies 
for the front windows for the illumination at the time 
of Lafayette’s visit in 1824.” He adds that “Grand- 
father had finished some designs for the arch, and 
superintended the painting. He was straining himself 
to the utmost on the 9 transparencies.” There is every 
reason to credit this recollection, though we must assume 
Peale’s work on the arch, or arches, to have been a 
minor matter. The paintings for the arches were not 
transparencies. These were apparently painted canvas, 
after the manner of stage scenery. We have no other 
reference to Peale’s contribution to this effort, and it 
could have had little importance in his view in contrast 
to the nine transparencies. 

The central transparency filled the entire window, 9 
x 54 feet, over the Chestnut Street door. The eight 
others were half that size. September 28 was the first 
great day in a week of parade and festivity. Sybilla 
Peale Summers wrote of it to her sister, October 6, 
telling of the redecorated State House, of the triumphal 
arches everywhere. 


In the evening the city was illuminated, and a great many 
very handsome transparent painting exhibited. Raphael, 
Uncle James, Sarah—and pa painted several. Pa had one 
in every window of the museum. In the middle was 
Lafayette’s bust in white crowned by the american eagle 
and decorated with flowers and surrounded by the French 
and american flags muskets cannon spears &c, &c. 


And in Peale’s Autobiography : 


The center one the bust of Lafayette with the civic crown 
over his head surrounded with a glory, a garland of flowers 
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round the bust, the flags of France on one side [and on the 
other] those of America. 


Rubens Peale, now manager of the Peale Museum in 
Baltimore, had asked his father for the transparencies, 
and it may have been these which were shown there 
on the night of October 9. 


Unlocated. 


“GRAND CIVIC ARCH” 
S 131, 50. August-September, 1824. Paintings. 
George Escol Sellers’ memoirs record that his grand- 
father, though given no officially recognized part in the 
reception to Lafayette, lent a hand to the decoration of 
the arch in front of Independence Hall. The scene 
painters, Warren, Darley and Jefferson, might be ex- 
pected to have enlisted his help with that part in which 
his experience exceeded theirs, the two allegorical fig- 
ures of Justice and Wisdom, in simulated sculpture. 


Unlocated. 


“A CHOICE DESSERT” 
S 132. Date unknown. Painting. 

In M. Thomas & Sons’ Catalogue of the Valuable Oil 
Paintings comprised in James S. Earle & Son’s Third 
Great Sale to take place in the Pennsylvama Academy 
of the Fine Arts . . . (Philadelphia, 1860), No. 128 is 
“A CHOICE DESSERT, after C. W. Peale, [by] 
Rembrandt Peale.” No. 204a is a painting with the same 
title by John F. Mifflin. Another, by John James 
Logue, was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
1859-1863. 


Unlocated. 


DOG CATCHING BALL 
S 133. Date unknown.. Drawing(?). 

In a list of illustrations to accompany the biography 
of his father (American Philosophical Society), Titian 
R. Peale places “Dog catching ball” at the end of the 
chapter in which the Peale Family Group (P&M 617, 
66) was to appear. This, therefore, was probably a 
portrait of Argus, shown in the foreground of the 
family picture. 


Unlocated. 


“INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON” 
S 134. Date unknown. Painting. 

In the sale catalogue, . . . Catalogue of Valuable 
Original Paintings by the Late Rembrandt Peale (Phil- 
adelphia, November 18, 1862), No. 84, with the above 
title, “by Charles Wilson Peale,” was sold to “Mr. 
Stineman” for $12.00 (marked copy at Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania). It appeared also as No. 677 in 
the catalogue of the exhibition of “The Late Rembrandt 
Peale’s Collection,” 1862, at the Pennsylvania Academy 
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of the Fine Arts (Anna Wells Rutledge, Cumulative 
Record of Exhibition Catalogues, Mem. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 38 (Philadelphia, 1955): p. 164. In 1843, “An 
Incident in the Life of Gen. Washington,” by Jacob 
Eichholtz, the property of W. C. Mullin, had been 
exhibited at the Academy (?bid., p. 70). 


Unlocated. 


DRAWINGS IN DIARIES 
S 135, 51. 1765-1819. Sixty-one drawings. 
Diary, 1765, 1767. Page size, 3$ x 64. 


[1] Two lovers. Pencil. Described and illustrated in 

C. C. Sellers, Benjamin Franklin in Portraiture (New 
Haven, Yale, 1962), pp. 80-81, 349, pl. 28. 

[2] Two lovers. Pencil. 

[3] Laughing boy. 

[4] Table. (Press for copperplate printing?) Pencil. 

[5] Double heads. Pencil and ink. 

[6] Profile. Pencil and ink. 

Diary, October 15, 1775-December 3, 1776. Page size, 
4 X 64. 

[7] Cup or beaker. Ink. 

[8] Detail of carved table leg. Pencil. 

[9] Carved table leg. Ink. 
Lady with book, full length. 
Two men at a table. Pencil. 
Sketch for a family group. Pencil. 

Sketch for a family group. Pencil. 
Lady with book, half length Man with hat. 


[15] Schooner. (By CWP?) Ink. 
Diary, June 18, 1777-August 30, 1778. Page size, 53 X 33. 
[16] Landscape, probably between Philadelphia and Bal- 


Ink and pencil. 


timore. Pencil. 

[17] Head, three-quarters, St. George Peale. Pencil. 
Memo of August 30, 1778, written over it. 

[18] Head, three-quarters, St. George Peale. Pencil. 


(Illustrated, P&M 673, 96.) 

[19] Profile, Saint George Peale. Pencil. 

[20] Same, more finished. P&M 674, 97. 

[21] Pond in woods. Pencil. 

[22] The artist (?) and General Washington overlook- 
ing the Raritan River and the advance of the British army. 
Pencil. Later copied in a small painting by George Escol 
Sellers. 

Diary, October 16, 1778-April 12,1779. Page size, 53x 34. 


[23] Cannon. Pencil. On verso a note of April 12, 
1779. 
[24] Cannon. Pencil. On verso, “22d Feby. Set out 


on a journey to take perspective Views of Trent & Prince 
Towns.” 
Diary, May 23, 1779-October, 1780. Page size, 5 X 33. 
[25] Design for a miniature. Pencil. 
[26] Legs of a horse. Pencil. Opposite memo of 
August 8, 1780. 
Diary, May 30, 1788-January 12, 1789. Page size, 7 X 44. 
[27] Facade and ground plan, Hammond-Harwood 
House, Annapolis. Ink. 
[28] Domed building. 
Pencil. 
[29] Sketch of machinery. Ink. 
Diary, December 12, 1788-May 5, 1789. Page size, 68 X 4. 
[30] Elongated fish. Ink. 
[31] Circular and octagonal design. 
dole?) Ink. 


(State House, Annapolis?) 


(Glass in a giran- 
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Diary, May 3, 1789-October 14, 1790. Page size, 7 X 44. 
[32] Stoddert children. Ink. Illustrated, P&M, p. 202. 
[33] Mr. Chamberlaine’s “thumpers” for threshing wheat. 

September 26, 1789. Ink. 

[34] Landscape of trees by a river, perhaps a view of 
“Grosses” for the portrait of Mrs. Richard Tilghman (P&M 
869, 230). Ink. 

[35] Stove (?). Ink. 

[36] Head of duck. Ink. 

Diary, July 29-September 24, 1801. Page size, 63 X 4. 
[37] Wheel and buckets at the mastodon exhumation, 

c. August 9-16, 1801. Pencil. 

[38] Derrick and bucket. Pencil. 

[39] Mountainside with profile crag, Hudson River, 
August 1, 1801. Pencil. See S 82, 35. 

Diary, May 29, 1804-April 28, 1805. Page size, 64 X 3}. 
[40] Stage coach steps, June 9, 1804. Ink and pencil. 

Diary, May 23-June 14, 1817. Page size, 5 X 4. The lit- 

tle book is home-made, and bound in a fragment of Peale’s 

prepared canvas of this period. 

[41] Leg bone and tusk. Ink. 

[42] Ground plan of City Hall, New York, June 7, 1817. 
“Here is by memory a sketch of the ground plot.” Ink. 

[43] James Ward’s painting, Anaconda attacking a 
Horse and his Rider, June 10. “A slight sketch of it is 
on a back leaf, which I made by recollection. The anatom- 
ical part is correctly expressed, and the drawing of both 
man and horse spirited and good—the snake might have 
been made somewhat rounder, but supposing it emty of 
food and its pressure round the horse great it should be 
much flattened, here is an excess of it. The man of the 
horse is also extravagant and the landscape unintelligible. 
The darkness of the sky is ment to give great relief to a 
white horse. The rider is a representation of a dark yel- 
low man of a savage character. What I conceive a great 
mistake, the horse is shod, the bridle lying on the ground 
rather fine, when the body of the rider is naked, except 
for a bloody cloath round his loins. I expected to see a 
much finer painting. It was made for a show, not for the 
perfection of the art, at least in all its parts. No doubt 
such a subject will attract attention, as it partakes so much 
of the terrible, which I cannot esteem as the most to be 
esteemed in the grafic art.” Ink over pencil. | 

[44] City Hall, New York, June 10, 1817. “I stopped 
at the lower end of the park to make a sketch of the 
City Hall which is also at the end of this journal.” Pencil. 

[46] Hudson River, June 1, 1817. “The sight up the 
river with a steep bluff or terminating point on the Jersey 
shore, and beyond it very distant land which I suppose is 
the bounds of tapan-bay—with numerous white spots in 
various distances, just distinguished to be shallops beating 
against a NW wind in their passage up the majestic river, 
and also many more of those sloops and other craft tacking 
back and forward across the river, which is more than 
14 mile of width here. . . . The beauty of the scene made 
me wish I had my pallette and pencils to trace these beauties 
before me. I wished to contemplate them. Therefore I 
desired the ladies to continue their walk, and I would study 
it a little longer. I had only a very bad pocket-book pencil 
[with] which with difficulty I could make a few lines on 
a leaf at the back of this journal—as mere memorandums 
of what I conceive might be made an interesting picture." 
Wash. 

[47] Cabin in foliage. Arrangement of leaves. Wash. 
Diary, November 5, 1818-February, 1819. Page size, 
68 X 33. 

[48] Gallstone. Ink. 

[49] “A View taken from the side of the Hill in front 
of the Colledge at Georgetown,” c. January 1, 1819. Pencil. 

[50] Cog and ratchet. Pencil. 
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[51] Windmill sail (?). Pencil. 
[52] Bicycle design. Pencil. 
[53-54] Windmill sails. Pencil. 


[55] Group of stretcher bearers. 
S 117, 1818-20. Pencil. 

[56-58] Unidentified subjects. Pencil. 
Diary, June 9, 1824-July 4, 1824. Page size, 616 X 33. 

[59] “A simple & handsome Stand made either [high] 
or low.” Ink over pencil. 

[60-61] Mechanical drawings. (By CWP?) Pencil. 


The two diaries of 1788-1789 are in the Library of 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. All others, 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


Probably a study for 


DRAWINGS IN LETTERS 
S 136, 52. 1772-1826. 154 drawings. 

All are small sketches incorporated in the text of 
letters. All are in ink unless otherwise noted. 


[1] Thomas Johnson Family. “I have in hand Mr. 
Johnson's family gro[u]ped in this manner.” To John 
Beale Bordley, February 15, 1772. See P&M 423, 44. 

[2] Mrs. Samuel Chase and Daughters. /bid. See 
P&M 139, 56. 

[3] Pencil sketch of a house, drawn over a memoran- 
dum of c. 1779-1780, in Letter Book I, A.P.S., p. 59. 

[4] Standing figure and two horsemen. Ibid., p. 61. 
See S 45, 13, General Reed at Whitemarsh. 

[5] Hammerhead shark. To William DePeyster, Jan- 
uary 12, 1792. 

[6] Museum floor plan, State House. 
February 18, 1800. 

[7] Polygraph parts. 
Hawkins, August 7, 1802. 

[8] “Smokeater” stoves in the Museum. Two sketches. 
To Rembrandt and Rubens Peale, December 12, 1802. 

[9] Polygraph parts. To John I. Hawkins, September 
18, 1803. 

[10] “Ironing machine.” Two sketches. 
Peyster, March 14, 1804, and April 4, 1804. 

[11] Polygraph parts. Nineteen sketches. To John I. 
Hawkins, April 22, 1804; to Thomas Jefferson, April 29, 
1804, and July 24, 1804; to John I. Hawkins, October 7, 
1804; to Rubens Peale, December 30, 1804; to Rubens and 
Sophonisba Peale, January 1, 1805; to John I. Hawkins, 
February 14, 1805; to Thomas Jefferson, April 23, 1805; to 
John I. Hawkins, May 20, 1805. 

[12] “Optical illusion” for the Museum. To Raphaelle 
Peale, June 6, 1805. 

[13] Academy of Fine Arts building. To Raphaelle 
Peale, September 7, 1805. 

[14] Polygraph parts. Three sketches. To John I. 
Hawkins, December 17, 1805; to Thomas Jefferson, June 
12, 1806. 


To Mr. Finley, 


Five sketches. To John I. 


To John De- 


[15] Glass for spectacles. Five sketches. To Thomas 
Jefferson, March 12, 1807. 
[16] Washing machine. Two sketches. To John I. 


Hawkins, May 11, 1807. 

[17] Arrangement of Robert Fulton’s collection on the 
Academy wall. To Robert Fulton, November 15, 1807. 

[18] Polygraph parts. Four sketches. To Thomas Jef- 
ferson, June 21, 1808; to Rembrandt Peale, June 26, 1808; 
to John I. Hawkins, July 3, 1808. 

[19] Blowpipe made by “Mr. Cloud of the mint” to melt 
metals by gas heat. Two sketches. To Rembrandt Peale, 
September 11, 1808. 

[20] Experiments with gas illumination. Three sketches. 
To Rubens Peale, September 11. 1808. 
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abet Lamp chimney. To Rubens Peale, October 24, 
em Wire for mounting birds. 
February 14, 1809. 

[23] Robert Mills’ ground plan for the Academy. To 
Rembrandt Peale, October 28, 1809. 

[24] "An antient Building which it is said was the 
habitation of Wm. Penn." To Rembrandt Peale, July 22, 
1810. 

[25] Map of Belfield farm. Ibid. 

[26] Belfield, "Just within the gate leading to German- 
town," showing tenant house with roof of the mansion at 
left. Ibid. 

[27] Nearer view of above. Ibid. 

[28] Tenant house, with roof of the mansion seen over 
the garden fence. Ibid. 

[29] Belfield mansion. Garden fence at left. 

[30] Same, front view. Ibid. 

[31] Belfield mansion and barns. Ibid. 

[32] Belfield, view from the barn door. Ibid. 

[33] Farm drain. To Thomas Jefferson, August 3, 1811. 

[34] Device for shaping mouldboard for plow. Two 
sketches. To Rembrandt Peale, September 9, 1811; to 
Thomas Jefferson, same date. 

[35] Milk cart. To Thomas Jefferson, September 9, 
1811. (Illustrated, CWP II: p. 256.) 

[36] Obelisk. To Angelica Peale Robinson, November 
12, 1813. 

[37] Farm machinery. Three sketches. 
ferson, December 28, 1813. 

[38] Windmill sails. Two sketches. 
Peale, January 6, 1814. 

[39] Threshing drum. Shaft attached to water wheel. 
Three sketches. To Franklin and Titian Peale, June 12, 
1814; to Franklin Peale, July 31, 1814; to Rembrandt Peale, 
September 6, 1814. 

[40] Windmill sails. Thirteen sketches. To Rembrandt 
Peale, October 16, 1814; to Franklin Peale, October 23, 
1814; to Thomas Jefferson, November 14, 1814; to Lin- 
naeus Peale, November 30, 1814. 

[41] Fans for clover mill. Two sketches. 
brandt Peale, March 12, 1815. 

[42] Windmill spring. Two sketches. 
ferson, May 2, 1815, and June 18, 1815. 

[23] Fulling machine. To Thomas Jefferson, June 18, 
1815. 

[44] Fruit picker. Ibid. 

[45] Windmill parts. Four sketches. 
FitzSimons, November 21, 1815. 

[46] Obelisk and summer house. Two sketches. To 
Angelica Peale Robinson, November 22, 1815. 

[47] Santorian chair. Eight sketches. To Rembrandt 
Peale, December 23, 1815. 

[48] Machine for sowing grain. 
Thomas Jefferson, December 23, 1815. 
[49] Artificial teeth. Three sketches. 
Holmes and Barnes, dentists, January 9, 1816. 

[50] Retort for gasworks. To Rembrandt Peale, March 
1, 1816. 

[51] Copper gasometer. 

[52] Complete gasworks. 
May 5, 1816. 

[53] Rembrandts arrangement of gas 
Thomas Jefferson, August 9, 1816. 

[54] “Galvanic apparatus to ring bells made by Isaiah 
Lukens.” Four sketches. To Thomas Jefferson, August 
24, 1816. 

[55] Rubens’ “weighing chair.” 
December 27, 1816. 


To Stephen Elliott, 


Ibid. 


To Thomas Jef- 
To Rembrandt 


To Rem- 
To Thomas Jef- 


To Christopher 


Six sketches. To 


To Messrs. 


To same, April 7, 1816. 
To Angelica Peale Robinson, 


retorts. To 


To Rembrandt Peale, 
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[56] Gas retort. To same, June 16, 1817. 

[57] Gasworks water trap. To same, August 3, 1817. 

[58] Newly invented lens for spectacles. To Dr. Richard 
H. Bradford, January 17, 1818. 

[59] Rembrandt’s “contrivance of mirrors.” 
Peale, November 6, 1818. 

[60] Windmill sail. Three sketches. 
lers, January 2, 1819. 

[61] Draisiana. Two sketches. To Charles Peale Polk, 
May 16, 1819; to Titian R. Peale, July 20, 1819. 

[62] Palette, “system of colours.” To Raphaelle Peale, 
June 25, 1820. 

[63] Ear trumpets. 
Peale. July 15, 1820. 
A Set of artificial teeth. To Dr. Hasfield, August 26, 

[65] Franklin Peale’s “handsome cloud” for the electrical 
experiment. Two sketches. To Rubens Peale, February 
20, 1823. 

[66] Transparency, with female figure, lion and swan. 
To Rubens Peale, December 28, 1823. See S 129. 

[67] Alteration in painting room. To Eliza Peale, May 
18, 1824. 

NC Artificial tooth. To John I. Hawkins, September 
id Artificial teeth. To Mrs. M. Bradish, August 12, 


To Rubens 


To Coleman Sel- 


Three sketches. To Rembrandt 


[70] Arcade floor plan. 
ber 24, 1826. 


The letter of June 12, 1806, is at the Library of Con- 
gress. All others, American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia. 


To Rembrandt Peale, Septem- 


MEMORANDUM BOOK 
5 137. August 10, 1794-c. 1820. Drawing. 

Peale’s Memorandum Book is a valuable source on 
his painting technique, with copious notes on the chem- 
istry of paints and varnish, on encaustic painting, on 
preparing and repairing canvas, interspersed with ex- 
cerpts from his reading on travel, “The Art of Pro- 
longing Life,” and other various matters. On one of 
its blank pages there is a small fanciful drawing of a 
woman’s head and bust, 24 inches in height, which may 
be his work. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


BELFIELD DAY BOOK 
S 138. February 15, 1810-April 18, 1822. 
drawings. 

With the exception of the last group, the drawings 
are minute illustrations of the entries on a page 123 
x 73. 

[1] “The corn drill machine.” April 12, 1812. Ink. 
[2] Diagram, strips of tin. December 23, 1812. Ink. 

[3] Mr. White’s “machine to cut and gather grain.” 
October 4, 1814. Ink. 


[4] Waterpower machinery. Four drawings on last 
flyleaf. Ink. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


Seven 
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SKETCH BOOK 
S 139, 53. 1814-c. 1824. Twenty-eight drawings. 

Memoranda of March 24, 1813, appear at the opening 
of this volume, the rest of which is filled with sketches 
of later date. The drawings are miscellaneous in char- 
acter, with two coherent groups, Nos. 2-10, illustrating 
“The Blackberry Ramble,” and Nos. 21-26, with 
sketches apparently of a military camp. The page size 
is 32 x 64. 

The nine drawings of “The Blackberry Ramble” are 
the pictorial diary of a three-day stroll through the 
countryside north of Philadelphia, its object being the 
restoration of health by outdoor exercise and a diet of 
blackberries fresh from the bramble bushes crowding 
the country lanes. He had taken the stage to Frank- 
ford, “and from the Bridge took the road towards the 
delaware,” then moving inland in an easy and meander- 
ing course, meeting friendly people everywhere and 
lingering to sketch their houses and enjoy their com- 
pany. The last sketch is of the Friends’ Asylum (still 
standing), and from there he trudged back to Philadel- 
phia, arriving at the “time of lighting the lamps.” The 
itinerary is described in letters to Rubens Peale, August 
23, and to Samuel Swift, September 25, 1824. The 
sketches were made in the following order, though it is 
not followed precisely in the book: 


Aug. 15. 

Home of Hon. John Lardner, at the junction of Wis- 
soniming Creek and the Delaware. “it being of handsome 
architecture.” 

“T made a sketch of the next seat belonging to Mr. Slater 
(uninhabited ).” 

“Mr. Eddows place—here they gave me fruit & I made a 
slight sketch of their house almost covered with trees.” 

In the afternoon he was invited to tea by the two Misses 
Swift, sketched their house which stood among broad lawns, 
gravel walks and a profusion of flowering shrubbery, and 
was persuaded by them to remain overnight. 

Before breakfast he made another view of this hospitable 
mansion, and later walked over to the home of the ladies’ 
brother. At Samuel Swift’s preparations were being made 
for the wedding of one of his daughters, but their elderly 
guest was no less welcome, spending here the day and 
night. 

On the homeward road, he made first a sketch of “Ury,” 
the home of Miers Fisher. 

Farther on, at the corner of Asylum Pike and Hartshorn's 
Road, (or Forty-Acre Lane), he made “2 views of Hart- 
shorn‘s.” These were probably of different buildings at 
"Summer Hill Patterson Hartshorn's estate. 

A view of the Friends’ Asylum completes this record of 
the ramble. 


The sketches as they appear in the book are as 
follows, with the subjects of some, including three of 
the "Blackberry Ramble" group in doubt: 


[1] Diagram of human teeth. Pencil, inside front cover. 

[2] House. Inscribed, “Jno. Lardner Esqr. Seat on the 
Delaware. Aug. 15, 1824." Ink over pencil. 

[3] House. Inscribed, on opp. page, "res. of Slaytor." 
Ink over pencil. 

[4] House. 
crossed out, and “Miss Swifts.” 


Inscribed, on opp. page, “Eddowes (34)” 
Ink over pencil. 
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[5] House. Inscribed on opp. page, “Miss Swifts.” 
Ink over pencil. 
[6] House. Inscribed below, “grass” and on opp. 


page (erroneously) “Swifts House (34).” Ink over pencil. 


[7] House. Inscribed on opp. page, “Fishers.” Ink 
over pencil. 

[8] House. Inscribed, on opp. page, “Patterson Hart- 
shorn.” Ink over pencil. 


[9] House. Ink over pencil. 

[10] Building. Inscribed, “Friends asylum.” Ink over 
pencil. 

[11] Page of comic faces. Pencil. 


[12] A Quaker, full length, and four outline profiles. 
Pencil. 
Two profiles. Pencil. 
Three profiles. Pencil. 
Eagle, head of eagle, and eagle in flight. 
Scientific apparatus. Pencil. 
Electrical machine. Pencil. 
Seated woman, sleeping. Pencil. 


Pencil. 
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[19] 
[20] 
Pencil. 


[21] 


Three men, full length. Pencil. 

Figures of a man and a woman with a child. 
Camp with a wagon. Pencil. 
Camp scene. Pencil. 
Three soldiers and cart. 
Ten figures, fencing, &c. Pencil. 
Five horses. Ink. Two horses. 
crouching. Pencil. Two heads of snakes. 

[26] Mule rider. 
Pencil and ink. 

[27] Three studies of a wolf devouring a lamb (?). 
Pencil and ink. 

[28] American Jerboa. Ink. (Dr. B. S. Barton’s “Some 
Account of an American Species of Dipus, or Jerboa,” 
discovered near Philadelphia, was published in American 
Philosophical Society, Transactions, o.s., 4 (1799): pp. 
114-124. See also "American Gerbillus" CWP II: hg. 
14.) 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


Pencil. 


Pencil. Man 
Pencil and ink. 
Two men urging a mule to rise. 


SUPPLEMENT, PORTRAITS 


Additions and Corrections to “Portraits and Miniatures by Charles Willson Peale,’ Arranged Alphabetically 


ADLUM, JOHN 


SP 1, 60. John Adlum, surveyor, land speculator and 
viniculturist, was born at York, Pa., April 29, 1759, 
He saw service in the Revolution and, as a paroled 
prisoner of war, took up the study and practice of 
surveying. In 1787 he was appointed to a survey of 
the northern boundary of Pennsylvania, and in April, 
1790, with Samuel Maclay and Peale’s close friend, 
Timothy Matlack, commissioned to explore the western 
trade routes of the state. Becoming involved in land 
development, he moved to Muncy Valley in the newly 
erected Lycoming County, where he was commissioned 
an associate judge in 1795, and brigadier general of 
militia in 1797. After his marriage, December 13, 
1805, he lived near Havre de Grace, Maryland, and 
later, in Georgetown, D. C., where he died, March 14, 
1836. 

Adlum’s character was one thoroughly congenial to 
the artist. A tall, muscular, figure, he was by nature 
genial, kindly, benevolent, with an inquiring mind and 
an admiration for such others as Priestley and Jeffer- 
son. As a Maryland planter, he became deeply im- 
mersed in experimental farming, grape culture and the 
making of wine. (See Donald H. Kent and Merle H. 
Deardorff, “John Adlum on the Allegheny ...” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography 84 
(1960) : pp. 265-324, 435-480). 

The last private owner of the portrait had been the 
subject’s granddaughter, Mrs. Frederic A. Godcharles. 
It had been attributed in family ownership to Rembrandt 
Peale. 


c. 1794. Canvas, 352 x 26%. Powdered hair. Blue eyes. 
Dark blue coat. Pale buff waistcoat and trousers. Mahog- 
any chair and table. Surveys and surveying instruments on 
table and compass in hand. Gray background. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg 


AIREY, LOUISA. See Gilmor, Mrs. Robert. 


BAILEY, FRANCIS 
Printer. c. 1735-1815. (D.A.B.) 


SP 2, 26. Francis Bailey, printer and publisher of 
Lancaster, Pa., had shared the privations and labors 
of the Valley Forge winter as brigade major of Penn- 
sylvania militia. In 1778 he settled in Philadelphia, 
joining with Hugh Henry Brackenridge in the publica- 
tion of the United States Magazine which they con- 
tinued from January to December, 1779. In those years 
he was, with Peale, a strong partisan of the popular 
political party, and supported it in his Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, which he issued from April 25, 1781 to May 7, 
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1782. He was, at the same time, official printer to 
Congress. 

The date of his portrait can only be surmised. About 
1782 the artist and subject were perhaps most closely 
associated. It is possible that Peale’s diary note of 
June 8, 1791, “the remainder of this week I spent in 
finishing Mr. Bayleys Portrait,” refers to this picture 
(P&M 14). It is worthy of note that James Peale 
paintings of c. 1782, The Generals at Yorktown and 
Sir Peter Parkers Attack against Fort Moultrie, have 
descended in the same family ownership (C. C. Sellers, 
“Francis Bailey and the Peales,” Antiques 66 [1954]: 
pp. 492-493). These two historical paintings, with the 
portraits of Bailey and his wife (see below), passed to 
their daughter, Abigail, who married, August 10, 1825, 
Colonel John Hough James of Urbana, Ohio, from 
whom they passed to a son, John Henry James, and to 
his daughter, their last private owner, Miss Margaret 
James, of Urbana. 


c. 1781-1791. Canvas, 26 x 21$ 
Blue eyes. Gray hair. Light gray-brown coat and dark 
gray-blue waistcoat. Dark brown background. 


Cincinnati Art. Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BAILEY, MRS. FRANCIS 


SP 3, 25. Mrs. Bailey, born Eleanor Miller, became 
the mother of eleven children. Her costume, with her 
pose behind the rampart of an extraordinarily large 
Bible, suggest austerity of life and that distrust of 
portraiture as a worldly vanity so prevalent in the 
America of her day. (See above.) 


c. 1781-1791. Canvas, 26 x 212 

Blue eyes. Brown hair. Rose-pink dress with white gauze 
mantle and cap. Background mouse-gray, shaded to darker 
at top and bottom. Calf-bound book with red label, lettered 
in gold, “BIBLE.” 


Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BARLOW, JOEL 
Addition, P&M 19. 


SP 4, 73. Peale’s vigorous characterization of Barlow 
disappeared from public view with the sale of the 
Museum gallery in 1854, reappearing a century later 
as frontispiece to James Woodress’s A Yankee’s Odys- 
sey: The Life of Joel Barlow (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1958). It is still in its original Museum frame. 


1807. Canvas, 24x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Light brown hair with a suggestion of graying. Dark blue 
eyes. Coat a rich black, possibly velvet. Olive-green back- 
ground. 
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Joel Barlow, Washington, D.C. (Desc.) 


BASSETT, BURWELL 
Addition, P&M 27. 


SP 5, 98. “Col. Bassett’ appears in a list of miniatures 
for which Peale received payment in the summer of 
1778 (D.). Burwell Bassett, of "Waverly," New Kent 
County, Virginia, had married Anna Maria Dandridge, 
sister of Martha Washington. He had been a member 
of the House of Burgesses from 1764 until the Revolu- 
tion. General Washington, writing to Richard Henry 
Lee, September 23, 1778, anticipated that Bassett might 
be in Philadelphia by the time of his letter’s arrival. 
The miniature may have been painted for Colonel 
Bassett’s daughter, Frances, who in 1785 married 
Colonel George Augustine Washington, the General’s 
nephew. In 1793, after the death of her husband and 
her father, it was reset with a mourning design at the 
back. In remained at “Waverly” for many years, but 
in 1919, after the death of the last of her children, it 
was given by Mrs. M. Burwell Bassett Washington to 
the father of Miss Anne M. Washington. From her it 
was acquired in 1959 by Burwell Bassett Smith, a great- 
great-grandson of the subject, who presented it to the 
Society of the Cincinnati. 
1778. Min. Ivory, 12 X lis. 
Blue tint in wig. Green coat. Background blue. Set 
as a pendant, altered to serve also as a brooch. On the 
reverse, a draped figure is seated under a willow beside 
two pedestals with urns, one inscribed, “G. A. W. / OB. 
Sth. Feb. / 1793” and the other, “B. B. / OB. 4. Jan. / 
1793.” A cloud floats over the urns, and above an angel 
descends bearing a scroll inscribed, “Sorrow not / without 
Hope.” Painted in lilac-brown with blue sky. 


Anderson House Museum, Society of the Cincinnati, 
Washington, D.C. 


BAYLOR, GEORGE 
Addition, P&M 32. 


SP 5A, 98A. The miniature of Colonel Baylor of the 
3rd Dragoons, Virginia Line, was painted at Valley 
Forge in the spring of 1778. He had rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the preceding campaign, was 
wounded and taken prisoner in that which followed. 
Exchanged, he served till the end of the conflict, but 
died soon after, March, 1784. The little portrait was 
inherited by his only son, John Walker Baylor, whose 
widow willed it to Fanny Baylor Horner Britton of 
Warrenton, Virginia. From her it descended to Wil- 
liam R. Robin, Jr., of Oklahoma City, by whom it 
was presented to the Society of the Cincinnati, Decem- 
ber 21, 1967. It is illustrated in Fitzhugh Knox, 
Genealogy of the Fitzhugh, Knox, Gordon, Selden, 
Brown, Baylor ...and Allied Families (Atlanta, 1932). 


1778. Min. Ivory, 13 x 14. 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. White uniform with dark blue 
facings. Silver-gray epaulettes. Blue tint in shadows. 


Background, atmospheric light to a bluish tint. Set as a 
pendant, altered to brooch, with hair work at the back. 
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Anderson House Museum, Society of the Cincinnati, 
Washington, D. C. (Gift of William R. Robins, Jr.). 


BENEZET, ELIZABETH 


SP 6, 11. Elizabeth was a daughter of Daniel Benezet 
(1723-1797), who had come to Philadelphia from Lon- 
don and had married Elizabeth North at Christ Church, 
April 24, 1745. She was born on September 29, 1754. 
Her elder sister, Sarah (P&M 25, 52), and her 
younger sister, Mary (P&M 39, 51), were painted by 
Peale in 1772, and it must be supposed that Elizabeth’s 
portrait was made at the same time. 

By family tradition, it had been painted sometime 
before her marriage, December 2, 1783, to Joseph, son 
of Colonel Timothy Horsfield, of Bethlehem, Pa. They 
lived at Bethlehem, where he, after serving as a dele- 
gate at the ratification of the Constitution, became first 
postmaster of the town, June 12, 1792. Thomas 
Horsfield (1773-1859), physician, naturalist, and ex- 
plorer, was a member of this family. William Jacob 
Holland, zoologist and Director of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, was a great-grandson of Elizabeth and Joseph. In 
Dr. Holland’s notes for an unpublished autobiography 
is the “remark that my great-grandmother, Elizabeth, 
like her grandmother, Judith de la Mejanelle, was a very 
beautiful woman, as is shown by her portrait by Charles 
Willson Peale, which is in the possession of the family” 
(W. J. Miller to Miss Charlotte E. Gillette, June 13, 
1964). 

Elizabeth Horsfield died on September 9, 1834. Per- 
haps at that time, or soon after, a copy was made by 
Gustavus Gruenwald of Bethlehem. The copy is illus- 
trated and described here. 


1772. (Copy, c. 1840, canvas, 284 x 243.) Half length. 


Dark brown hair dressed with pearls and rosebuds. Brown 
eyes. Pearl necklace. Rose dress. Black shawl. Olive- 
brown background. Stencil on back of canvas, “Ashton & 
Browning / 204. Chest. St. / Philada.” 


Estate of Mrs. James F. Rice (Desc.) 
BIDDLE, ANN. See Wilkinson, Mrs. James. 


BLOOMFIELD, JOSEPH 
Addition, P&M 54. 


SP 7, 23. The diary of Joseph Bloomfield, now at the 
Morristown National Historical Park, Morristown, 
N. J., contains the following entry under date of April 
4.1777: 


On this jaunt I spent a week in Phila. with the Gentlemen 
of the army of my Acquaintance and had my Portrait 
drawn by Mr. Peale now in possession of Miss Mcllvaine 
of Bristol. 


The writer was then a major in the 3rd New Jersey 
Regiment, and Deputy Judge-advocate-general of the 
Continental Army. He resigned his commission on 
October 29, 1778, and his marriage to Mary Mcllvaine 
was celebrated, December 17. There is evidence that 
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a miniature in the same likeness is extant, but this has 
not been substantiated. 


Signed, right, by elbow: “C WPeale / 1777," and on back: 
“Joseph Bloomfield Esq. / nat. Octbr. 1753 / Cha: Peale 
pinx. 1777." Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Powdered brown hair. Dark hazel eyes. Gray uniform, 

with very dark blue collar, facings and cuffs, silver buttons 

and epaulettes, and light blue sash across chest. Dark gray 
musket and brown gun strap behind the figure at left. 

Olive-green background, with dull red curtain at right. 


Privately owned. 
BOLITHO, RACHEL. See Sutton, Mrs. George. 


BORDLEY, HENRIETTA MARIA 


SP 7A, 15A. The eldest child of Peale’s closest friend, 
John Beale Bordley, was born in 1763 and named in 
honor of her maternal grandmother. In January, 1772, 
Peale christened a daughter of his own for this child’s 
mother, Margaret Chew Bordley. At about that time, 
Henrietta was sent from the Wye Island plantation to 
school in Philadelphia. There she was under the eye 
of her father’s friend and Peale’s liberal patron, General 
John Cadwalader (q.v.). From Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber, 1772, Peale wrote to Judge Bordley that “Henrietta 
looks charmingly well and I hope may be as well 
educated here as at any other place.” This portrait, 
painted with affection and humor, was probably sent 
home to her father to show her in her budding character 
as a young lady of the metropolis. It has not quite 
that winsome, elfin air of Peale’s other child portraits, 
and he has posed her with the attributes of a grown-up 
young lady—flowers, books, and even the black cord 
leading to a miniature cherished in her small bosom. 

In 1781 Henrietta married Major David Ross, an 
officer of Washington’s army in the Pennsylvania Line. 
After 1800, the couple lived at Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, with a large family around them. She died in 


1828. 


Signed, right, at shoulder, “C: W: Peale / pinx: 1773.” 
Canvas, 25 X 19. Half length. 

Dark brown hair. Gray eyes. White dress. Pink bows 

in hair and at sleeves. White flowers with green leaves. 

Calf-bound books, reflected in table top. Olive-green back- 

ground with red curtain at left. Painted spandrels. In- 

scribed on back, “Henrietta Maria Bordley—aged 10 yrs." 


Frederick Moore, Piedmont, Calif. (Desc.) 


BORDLEY, JOHN BEALE 
Addition, P&M 61. 


SP 8, 2. The history of Peale’s grandiloquent portrait 
of his closest friend is shrouded in mystery. Sup- 
posedly, it was sent to Edmund Jenings in London, 
who had commissioned it. Jenings, the American-born 
lawyer and warm friend of both men, had asked for 
American scenes and flora in this and other portraits, 
and Peale, writing to him, April 20, 1771, of four pic- 
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tures being shipped in two packing cases, told him that 
in Charles Carroll’s he had shown the dogwood flower, 
while in this of Bordley he would find “a weed with 
a white flower and a burr that contains the seed. This 
weed is vulgarly called gemson, from Jamestown (Vir- 
ginia) where they were in abundance on the first settling 
of that place." 

Nearly two centuries later, this painting was lent 
to an exhibition at the Ringling Museum of Art, Sara- 
sota, Florida. Artist and subject were unknown. The 
interest of the Curator, Robert O. Parks, was aroused. 
Cleaning revealed the signature and date, “C. Peale, 
Maryland, 1770," and the identification with Bordley 
was established by the presence of the jimson flower 
and burr. 

The unusual interest of this painting is enhanced by 
the intimate relationship of artist and subject and by 
the transatlantic message jointly written into it. 
Bordley was an amateur painter under Peale's tutelage, 
and Peale a devout follower of Bordley's political and 
social philosophy. Here we glimpse both a Maryland 
plantation famous for its planned economy, and a Mary- 
land lawyer's view of law and justice. Both artist and 
subject are eagerly aware of the influential Britons who 
will behold their effort. Here in profuse symbolism 
Wye Island speaks to London. Central to it all is 
that knowing statement on the open book, presented 
under its loosely woven veil of Latin, “We observe the 
laws of England to be changed'"—with its sense of 
unease and its implications of corruption. On one side 
is the statue, on the other the torn paper, cast aside. 
All this the pair of them must have worked out during 
Peale's visits to the Island in 1770, and they were still 
at it in the following year when Peale wrote, March 
18, 1771, of his soon arrival, his readiness to “do any- 
thing you may think necessary to your Portrait," and 
making a suggestion that would hasten its shipment to 
England. 

When compared to Peale's huge symbolic portrait of 
William Pitt, also commissioned by Jenings, (P&M 
693, 6; 694), it seems obvious that this painting was 
intended as a sequel to the other, bringing back to 
Britain the figure of a true American patriot, just as 
the other revealed to America an English statesman 
“Worthy of Liberty." Peale was obviously impatient 
that English friends and critics should view this work, 
though it seems unlikely that they ever did so. It would 
have been in character for Bordley, gentle and modest, 
to have shrunk from the prospect of being exposed to 
London friends, acquaintances and public in this light, 
and with his own provincial public services set beside 
those of the Earl of Chatham. 

The likeness itself closely resembles that in Peale's 
next portrait of Bordley, a miniature painted at Phila- 


delphia in 1776 (P&M 62, 405). 


Signed, on rock, bottom right, “C. Peale Pinx. / mary- 
land / 1770.” Canvas, 84% x 582. Full length. 
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Black hair. Dark blue eyes. Brown velvet coat, wast- 
coat and trousers. Black shoes with gilt buckles. His left 
arm rests on open book, the right-hand page inscribed at 
top, “Notamus Leges / Angliae mutari? His right hand 
points to the statue of a female figure holding the scales of 
justice and the pole and cap of Liberty, standing with a 
horn of plently at her feet, on a pedestal inscribed, "LEX / 
ANGLI. ..." The letters “CO .. ." also on the pedestal 
appear to be part of an earlier inscription painted out but 
now visible again. Below the pedestal, the jimson weed 
with pinkish white flower. Behind the statue a brick build- 
ing, with scaffolding, a herd of sheep below, and a peach 
tree, laden with fruit, above. On the left foreground a 
torn paper inscribed, "Imperial Civil / Law—Sumary / 
proceeding." Above, left, a man in a red coat driving a 
donkey laden with a bundle, perhaps of wool. The sky 
is bright blue, clouded with gray and white, and rose-tinted 
between the face of the portrait and the statue. 


Stetson University College of Law, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
(on loan, Museum of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg). 


BOWES, ESTHER. See Cox, Mrs. John. 


BRODHEAD, DANIEL 
Soldier. 1736-1809. (D.A.B.) 


SP 9, 97. Though there is no contemporary record of 
the painting of this miniature of one of the most 
belligerent and energetic of Washington's officers, it 
can be firmly attributed on style, and dated within the 
brief period when artist and subject were in the same 
field of action. Brodhead had raised a company of 
riflemen at the outbreak of the war and marched with 
it to the front. He came to Valley Forge where the 
miniature, almost certainly, was painted from the rigors 
of the New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania cam- 
paigns. He left the encampment to assume command 
at Pittsburgh and from this point, as an experienced 
Indian fighter, carried the war to the hostile tribes. He 
had been appointed Colonel of the 8th Pennsylvania 
Regiment, Continental Army, March 12, 1777. He was 
breveted Brigadier General, September 30, 1783. The 
portrait shows him in the uniform of a colonel of the 
Pennsylvania Line. The usual impression he made 
upon others is that which little Sally Wister notes in 
her diary, May 11, 1778, “very martial and fierce" (A. 
C. Myers, ed. Sally Wister’s Journal (Philadelphia, 
1902), p. 149). Peale’s characterization is one of firm- 
ness and intelligence. 

General Brodhead's will, dated August 8, 1809, be- 
queathed "to my Granddaughter Rebecca Johnson (late 
Rebecca Heiner) my miniature picture set in gold" 
and “to my Granddaughter Catharine Brodhead my 
small portrait picture" (ibid., p. 57). From Mrs. 
Samuel Johnson (Rebecca Justina Heiner) the minia- 
ture has descended in direct line to the General’s great- 
great-great-granddaughter. 


c. 1777-1778. Min. Ivory, 
Powdered hair. Blue eyes. 
brass buttons and silver epaulettes. 
ground. 


& X 14. 
Blue coat with scarlet facings, 
Greenish brown back- 
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Mrs. Willard P. Curley (Helen Johnson Collins), Sara- 
sota, Fla. (Desc.) 


CADWALADER, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 95. 


SP 10, 84. The miniature was inherited by the Gen- 
eral's daughter, Elizabeth, who had married Archibald 
McCall, then by their son, General George Archibald 
McCall, their grandson, George McCall, and great- 
grandson, Shirley Carter McCall. 


c. 1770. Min. Ivory, 14 x 14. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleischman, New York, 
NE. 


CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL 
Addition, P&M 104. 


SP 11, 77. About 1885, the Museum gallery portrait 
of Calhoun came into the possession of the family of 
its present owner, descendants of the subject. 


1818. Canvas, 
(Museum) 
Brown hair and eyes. Black coat. Olive-green background. 


21x17 (cut down to oval). Bust. 


John C. Simonds, Jr., Charleston, S. C. (Desc.) 
CALVERT, ELIZABETH. See Steuart, Mrs. Charles. 


CARROLL, CHARLES, BARRISTER 
Correction, P&M 114, 389. 


SP 12, 85. A miniature of the Barrister, almost cer- 
tainly that recorded in Peale's 1770-1775 list (P&M, 
p. 20), was sold in 1958 by Mrs. Jean B. Hart, of 
Connecticut, and is presumably that owned in 1914 by 
Mrs. Charles Henry Hart. 'The pose is the same as 
that of Peale's canvas of c. 1770-1771 (P&M 115, 19), 
with every evidence that canvas and ivory were made 
at the same time. It is set in gold as a bracelet (sug- 
gesting that there may have been a pair) and the set- 
ting has been altered into a brooch. 

The miniature illustrated in P&M is therefore un- 
identified. 


c. 1770-1771. Min.. Ivory, 15 X lx. 
Gray wig. Hazel eyes. Plum colored coat and waistcoat. 
Gray-green background. 


Herman M. Ellis, Philadelphia. 


CARROLL, MRS. CHARLES (BARRISTER) 
Correction, P&M 117, 388. 


SP 13. If painted at this time, a miniature of Mrs. 
Carroll would certainly be a replica or close resemblance 
to her portrait on canvas (P&M 118, 18; see above). 
There is no contemporary record of a miniature of 
Mrs. Carroll. 
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CARROLL, NICHOLAS 
Addition, P&M 129, 399. 


SP 14. In a letter to Christopher Richmond, Balti- 
more, October 26, 1788, Peale asks whether his order 
on Rinaldo Johnson (q.v.) has been received, and adds, 


I am just finishing my business for the present Visit, in this 
place, and wish to return to Philada. by the last of this or 
the first of next week. I have received my money from 
Mr. Nicholas Carroll, but the money which his brother 
Charles owes he did not pay me. I wrote very pressingly 
to Mr. Johnson & to Mr. Charles Maccubin, which I hope 
wil have the desired effect. 

how do you like Mr. Johnson's pictures? "Those I have 
now on hand for Mr. William Smith pleases much, and 
the family regrets that so much money had been paid to 
another painter for sundry portraits in the family. (Re- 
corded in Pleasants Collection, Maryland Hlistorical So- 
ciety.) 


This suggests that the date 1774, engraved on the case 
of Nicholas Carroll’s miniature, may be in error. 


CARY, RICHARD 


SP 15,94. Richard Cary of Virginia was commissioned 
brigade major in the Continental Army, August 15, 
1775, and aide-de-camp to General Washington, with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, June 21, 1776, at the 
same time as Samuel Blachley Webb (q.v.). He 
married a daughter of Cornelius Low (q.v.). His 
own daughter, Anne (1784-1851), married, first, Rich- 
ard Fenimore Cooper, brother of the novelist, and, sec- 
ond, August 16, 1814, George Clarke (1768-1835). 
The portrait has been in the possession of this latter 
branch of the family. 


c. 1776. Min. Ivory, ls X 13. 

Blue shading in powdered hair and in face. Blue eyes. 
Black quieu and ribbon. Gilt epaulettes and buttons. 
Cream-colored facings and waistcoat. Green ribbon across 
breast. Blue background. 


Mrs. Arthur Osgood Choate, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
( Desc.) 


CHASE, SAMUEL 
Politician and jurist. 1741-1811. 
See P&M 137, 57; 138, 58. 


SP 16, 87. A miniature identified as Samuel Chase 
came into its present ownership from the Goelet col- 
lection and Gottshalk Galleries, New York. 


c. 1773. Min. 


Ivory, 13 X 14. Gray wig. Hazel eyes. 
Slate gray suit. 


Blue-gray background. 


R. W. Norton Art Gallery, Shreveport, La. 
CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS 


SP 17, 121. A bust, presumably of Cicero and com- 
parable to Peale’s other portrait sculpture, is intro- 
duced into his painting of William Paca (P&M 607, 
34). In this, as he wrote to John Beale Bordley, Feb- 
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ruary 13, 1772, “the action is resting on a pedestal 
on which I have introduced the bust of Tully—but I 
believe I will be obliged to put some other in its place.” 
As nearly as one can judge, no substitution was made, 
and Mr. Paca is still seen in conjunction with the great 
Roman orator. That the bust is by Peale may be 
questioned, but it is not unreasonable to suppose it a 
copy made during his study of this branch of the art in 
London. 

In a letter of December 12, 1802, to Rubens and 
Rembrandt, then in England, Peale describes the 
Museum stoves, one of which was adorned with “the 
bust of Cicero,” he hoping they could find one of 
Linnaeus to replace it. A letter of October 1, 1818, 
mentions making a cast of a bust of Cicero which was 
made of some unknown material and therefore probably 
not his own work. 


Unlocated. 


COX, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 160. 


SP 18, 99. John Cox was born at New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 1732, a son of William and Katherine Lange- 
velt Cox. He established his own home at Bloomsbury, 
near Trenton, maintaining business and social connec- 
tions in Philadelphia. In 1767 he acquired the Batsto 
iron works, Washington Township, Burlington County, 
New Jersey. Here, at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
cannon were cast for the patriot forces, while Cox him- 
self was elected an officer of the Philadelphia militia. 
In 1775 he was a major in Colonel Joseph Reed’s regi- 
ment, and in the 1776-1777 campaign, culminating in 
the Battle of Princeton, he served as Lieutenant Colonel 
of the 2nd Battalion, in which Peale was one of the 
captains under him. On March 2, 1778, he was com- 
missioned Assistant Quartermaster General of the 
Continental Army, and it is in the Continental uniform 
that Peale shows him in the miniature finished at 
Valley Forge on April 23 (D.). 

1778. Min. Ivory, 14 X 13. 


Bluish tint in powdered hair. 
white facings and waistcoat. 


Dark blue coat with off- 
Gilt epaulettes and buttons. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleishman, New York, 
N.Y. 


SP 19, 57. Colonel Cox had married, first, at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, June 10, 1756, Sarah Edgehill. 
He married, second, also at Christ Church, November 
16, 1760, Esther Bowes, daughter of Francis and Rachel 
Bowes (or Bowse). The couple lived at Bloomsbury 
until 1790, when they removed to Philadelphia. He 
died, April 28, 1793 (not 1837 as stated by Heitman 
and in P&M), and is buried at Christ Church. She 
survived him until February 14, 1814. Their family 
included two daughters, Catherine, July 27, 1764, who 
married Samuel Whitman Stockton, and Esther, born 
August 23, 1767, who married Francis Barton. 
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Peale’s pendant portraits of John and Esther Cox 
were probably painted for members of the younger 
generation, and perhaps in expectation of the parting 
which took place in the following year. A touching 
memorial preserved by the owner of the portraits cites 
not only the Colonel’s “love for his country” and 
“charity for the poor,” but “in sickness patience and 
resignation to the Divine Will.” 

Three pairs of portraits are extant. That described 
here, signed and dated, is certainly the first. That de- 
scribed below (SP 20 and 22), differing very slightly 
in detail, must have come soon after. Both pairs have 
been restored, probably by the same hand, and with 
more overpainting than is consistent with the proce- 
dures of the present day. In the portrait of Mrs. Cox, 
the knot of the fichu, if it can be called a knot, seems 
to be a carelessly contrived addition, and is lacking 
from both other versions of her portrait. In both 
portraits of this pair and of the second pair described 
below, the background has been lightened by the addi- 
tion of a bluish tint over Peale’s original olive green. 
Both of the originals are signed. In that of Mrs. Cox, 
the restorer has brought his added tint around the 
signature so as to leave it visible. In his portrait, the 
signature has been either strongly but inaccurately re- 
inforced or, more probably, copied from that on the 
companion piece. 

The third pair, 
Society, Newport, 


owned by the Newport Historical 
Rhode Island, are apparently early 
copies by another hand. That of Colonel Cox more 
clearly supports this assumption. That of Mrs. Cox 
lacks the veil headdress, raising a question as to whether 
this feature of the other two could be an early addition. 
Here also her portrait lacks the pseudo knot, the fichu 
being plainly and in the usual manner folded over the 
bosom. 
Companion piece of SP 21, 56. 


Signed (?), lower right, “C. W Peale / 1792.” 
26 x 22. Bust. 

Dark hair, powdered. Dark gray eyes. Pale green coat 

and waistcoat with greenish brass buttons. Olive-green 

background, lightened by overpainting at shoulders. 


Canvas, 


John Hyatt Wight, Baltimore. (Desc.) 


SP 20. Companion piece of SP 22. 
Replica of SP 19, 57. 


c. 1792-1793. Canvas, 26 x 22. Bust. 
Gray hair. Dark eyes. Greenish gray coat and waistcoat. 
Blue background. 


Robert Alexander Montgomery, Villanova, Penna. 


( Desc. ) 


COX, MRS. JOHN 
SP 21, 56. Companion piece of SP 19, 57. 


Signed, lower right, “C. WPeale / 1792.” Canvas, 263 X 
213. Bust. 
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Dark brown hair. Dark hazel eyes. Dull red dress. 
White veil and fichu. Lilac tint added to dress by a later 
hand, and light bluish tint over the lower background, but 
not covering the signature. 


John Hyatt Wight, Baltimore. (Desc. ) 


SP 22. Companion piece of SP 20. 
Replica of SP 21, 56. 
c. 1792-1793. Canvas, 26 x 22. Bust. 


Black hair. Dark eyes, Pale red dress with white veil and 
fichu. Blue background. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Lloyd, Bryn Mawr, Penna. (Desc.) 


CRAIK, JAMES 


SP 23, 100. A miniature, traditionally attributed to 
Henry Benbridge, has descended in the family of Dr. 
Craik, and must surely be the likeness taken by Peale 
at Valley Forge, in late April or early May, 1778. 
Miniatures of Drs. Cochran, Draper, and McHenry 
were made at the same time. Of these, only that of 
McHenry, on an ivory 1 X 1, is extant. The size 
of the miniature of Dr. Craik suggests the possibility of 
its being an early copy on the larger ivory fashionable 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Whether the young man wears civilian dress or a 
uniform is also open to question. He was not an 
officer of the army, but a surgeon attached to it. A 
reasonable surmise is that he had come to camp in 
clothing that would identify him with the Virginia 
troops, whose traditional dress was a blue coat with 
red facings, waistcoat and breeches. 


1778 (?). Min. Ivory, 23 x 2. 

Brown hair. Dark eyes. Blue coat with collar a dark 
claret. Scarlet waistcoat. Brass buttons. Gray-blue 
background. 


Mrs. M. Morris Pinckney, Richmond, Va. 


CRAWFORD, WILLIAM HARRIS 
Addition, P&M 164. 


SP 24, 78. 


1818. Canvas, 24x 20. Bust. (Museum) 

Dark brown hair. Gray eyes and a ruddy complexion. 
Dark brown coat, with white waistcoat and linen. Red 
chair with brass nails. Olive-green background. 


(Desc. ) 


Atlanta Art Association, Atlanta, Ga. 


CUSTIS, JOHN PARKE 
Addition, P&M 172A. 


SP 25, 115. In this replica of his miniature of 1771 
(P&M 169, 396), made for Mrs. Washington in May, 
1791, Peale has used the larger ivory then in fashion, 
has similarly up-dated the costume, and has added the 
sky-blue background which was occasionally thought 
appropriate for memorial pieces. Mrs. Washington 
had the work set as a double miniature with her own 
portrait of 1776 (SP 137, 91). 
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1791. Min. Ivory, 14 x 14. | 
Brown hair and eyes. Deep violet coat with scarlet collar 


and gilt buttons. White waistcoat with yellow embroidery. 
Blue background. 


The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 
Mount Vernon, Va. 


CUSTIS, JOHN PARKE. See Custis, Martha Parke. 


CUSTIS, MARTHA PARKE 
Correction, P&M 169, 396. 


SP 26. In Washington’s accounts in the Custis Papers, 
Virginia Historical Society (quoted by Douglas Southall 
Freeman, George Washington, 3, [Scribner’s, 1951], p. 
270), there is an entry under date of May 11, 1771, 
among expenses incurred for “Patsy” Custis: 


By Mr Peale drawing her minia 13 5 


The Washingtons were at Williamsburg at the time, 
but apparently Peale did not meet the Colonel until 
his visit to Mount Vernon a year later. This supposi- 
tion is supported by the fact that almost all arrange- 
ments with Peale were made by Mrs. Washington, 
whose very direct interest in portraiture was not at 
all shared by her husband. 

This the miniature of Martha Parke Custis should be 
dated 1771 rather than 1772, and it becomes obvious 
that the miniatures recorded in the accounts of May 
30, 1772, were likenesses of Washington himself, made 
for his wife and step-children. 


DE BENNEVILLE, SUSANNAH. See Robinson, 
Mrs. Anthony (?) 


DE BUTTS, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 191. 


SP 27, 5. In a letter to John Beale Bordley, March 
18, 1771, Peale mentions various portraits recently 
painted, including that of "Mr. Debuts," a half length. 
This may be the "Mr. DeButts" involved soon after 
with “the Major" in a gay frolic at Governor Eden's. 
(Charles Carroll of Carrollton to Charles Carroll, 
Barrister, August 9, 1771, in Maryland Historical 
Magazine 32 [1937] : p. 200.) 

Captain John De Butts, an officer of the British 
army, had emigrated to America and settled at “Trent 
Hall" on the Patuxent River in Maryland. He was 
a brother of Dr. Samuel De Butts of "Mount Welby," 
near Alexandria, Va. The Doctor's son, Elisha, also 
became a physician and is probably the person whom 
Peale mentions in a letter to Angelica Robinson, June 


9, 1805: 


Mr. De Buts was very frequently with us and often 
entertained us with [his] charming musical talents as well 
as his other good qualifications. His mild disposition and 
obliging manners will ensure him a full share of business 
in his profession of Physic, but I much doubt whether he 
does not love painting best. 
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The Captain's portrait descended in the family of Dr. 
samuel De Butts to Miss Julia Beverley Whiting of 
Middleburg, Virginia, and at her death, January 11, 
1967, was inherited by its present owner. 


Signed, at right: "Chas Peale pinx / Maryland 1772." 
Canvas, 30x 25. Half length. 

Powdered hair. Crimson coat and waistcoat. 

on finger. Green chair with brass nails. 

background. 


Gold ring 
Olive-green 


Miss Sheila Van Doren Cochran, Chevy Chase, Md. 
(Desc.) 


DECATUR, MRS. STEPHEN, SR. 
Addition, P&M 192. 


SP 28, 109. Peale wrote to “Capt. Decatur," August 
7, 1786, asking payment of a debt of £14. This sum 
was the price of a miniature, but probably actually repre- 
sents the usual half payment for two miniatures. The 
Captain must have been Stephen Decatur, Sr. (1752- 
1808), sea fighter of the Revolution and the undeclared 
war with France, and the miniatures are probably those 
of his young son (see below) and of his wife. 

Ann Pine, daughter of John and Nancy (Bruce) Pine 
and of Scotch-Irish ancestry, had married the elder 
Decatur in Philadelphia, December 20, 1774. The 
younger Stephen Decatur, who was to become the 
famous Commodore, was her eldest son, born while 
she was a refugee during the British occupation of 
Philadelphia. Her daughter, Ann, married a naval 
officer, and her sons followed the sea. She survived 
her husband by four years, and is buried with him in 
St. Peter's churchyard, Philadelphia. 

Her miniature must have been a parting gift for her 
eight-year-old son, sailing in his father's ship on his 
first ocean voyage. 


1786. Min. 
Brown hair. 
brown dress. 


Ivory, 2 X 11s. 
Blue eyes. Black band at throat. 


Light | 
Greenish gray background. 


Mrs. Wilham F. Machold, Wayne, Penna. (Desc.) 


DECATUR, STEPHEN, JR. 
Naval officer. 1779-1820. (D.A.B.) 
Addition, P&M 192. 


SP 29, 110. On August 7, 1786, Peale asked Captain 
Stephen Decatur (1752-1808) for payment of a debt of 
£14, probably representing half of the price due on two 
miniatures. These would have been portraits of the 
Captain's wife (see above), and of his young son, the 
future Commodore. At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Captain Decatur had become part owner, with the 
Philadelphia firm of Gurney and Smith, of the ships 
Pennsylvania and Ariel, which he commanded on a suc- 
cession of voyages to Bordeaux. On one of these he 
took with him his eldest son, born January 5, 1779. 
" At the early age of eight years, Stephen made a voyage 
with his father for the benefit of his health, which had 
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been much debilitated by whooping cough” (Alexander 
S. Mackenzie, Life of Stephen Decatur [Boston, 1846], 
p. 11.) The one miniature, therefore, would have been 
that of the boy, a keepsake for his mother, while the 
other was the child’s reminder of her. The voyage, we 
are told, was successful, the two Stephens returning in 
good health and spirits. 

Both miniatures were presumably painted in the 
summer of 1786. In October of that year, Peale an- 
nounced his retirement from miniature painting, leaving 
that branch to his brother, James. The picture of the 
boy is illustrated in Hughes Oliphant Gibbons, A His- 
tory of Old Pine Street. Being the record of an 
hundred and forty years in the life of a Colomal Church 
(Philadelphia, John C. Winston, 1905), opp. p. 130. 


Unlocated. 


DE PEYSTER, JAMES W. 
Addition, P&M 200. 
SP 30, 66. Companion piece of SP 31, 67. 


Signed on back: “C. WP. pinxit 1798 / James W. Depeyster 
portrayed when / 53 years old." Canvas, 31x 25. Half 
length. 

Graying blond hair. 

Dark background. 


Gray eyes. Greenish brown coat. 


Charles Warren Hunt, III, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
(Desc. ) 


DE PEYSTER, MRS. JAMES W. 
Addition, P&M 202. 


SP 31, 67. The painting was sold in January, 1945, 
by the Richmond Storage Warehouse and Van Com- 
pany, New York, and came into its present ownership 
in 1951 as the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Frederick G. 
Oppenheimer. 

Companion piece of SP 30, 66. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale / painted 1798,” and on 
back: “Anna DePeyster / Consort of James W. De- 


Peyster / portrayed when 52 yrs. old, 1798.” Canvas, 
30x 25. Half length. 
Brownish gray dress. White cap and fichu. Dark back- 


ground. 
Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 


DePEYSTER, WILLIAM, JR. 
Addition, P&M 212. 


SP 32, 116. For his new wife, Betsy DePeyster, Peale 
had painted a miniature of her father, in New York in 
May, 1791 (P&M 210). This replica from it was made 
during their wedding trip in Maryland in August. It 
was to be a gift from the subject to another daughter, 
Margaret, the wife of John Stagg, Jr. Mrs. Stagg had 
it set in New York, with hair work commemorating 
her infant son, whose death she was then mourning. 


1791. Min. Ivory, 2X 14. 
Gray hair. Blue eyes. Ruddy complexion. 
waistcoat gray-brown. Background gray-blue. 


Coat and 
Set as 
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pendant and brooch. On the back the reddish hair of the 
child, surrounded by a painted inscription, yellow on black: 
“JOHN - LIVINGSTON - STAGG : OB: 16-JULY-1791- 
AE-1-YR-&-8-MOS.” 


John S. du Mont, Greenfield, Mass. (Desc.) 


DIXON, MRS. JOHN, AND DAUGHTER 


S 33, 9. It was probably John Dixon, printer of the 
Virginia Gazette, who in 1774 had commissioned Peale 
to paint a flag for the Independent Company of Wil- 
liamsburg (see S 23). The portrait of Mrs. Dixon 
with her daughter, Mary, appears to be an early work 
of Peale or some other painter, partially repainted in 
Peale’s style of c. 1770-1775. Rosanna (Hunter) 
Royle Dixon died in 1790. Her daughter became the 
wife of John Richards. The painting was purchased 
for the Valentine Museum in 1959 from George T. 
Patton of Hartsville, South Carolina. 


c. 1770-75. Canvas, 36 x 28. Half length. 

Mrs. Dixon: Dark brown hair with pearls. Dark eyes. 
Green dress with pink rose at breast. White fan. Mary: 
Brown hair. Hazel eyes. White dress. Mahogany chair 
arm. Brown background. 


Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. 


DIXON, MARY. See Dixon, Mrs. John, and Daugh- 
ter. 


DRAKE, NICHOLAS. 
Alston. 


EAKIN, SAMUEL 


SP 34, 4. Samuel Eakin, born near Red Lion, Dela- 
ware, in 1745, graduated at Princeton with the Class 
of 1763, received a master’s degree from the college in 
1766, and on November 28, 1768, was called to the 
ministry of Pine Street Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, as a licentiate. Here he was ordained and for- 
mally installed, August 3, 1769. In 1770 he was 
married to Mary Purviance, at Christ Church. There 
ensued “Mr. Eakin's affair," recorded with grave and 
pained disapproval in the Presbytery minutes. He 
had forsaken his charge, and had disdained to appear 
in his own defense. This was followed by a return to 
the fold, a call to New Castle, Delaware, in 1771 and 
the ministry of the congregation at Penn’s Neck, Salem 
County, New Jersey, from 1772 to 1777. The war 
brought him fame as a military chaplain, his fervor 
and eloquence rousing the soldiery to an equal pitch of 
patriotic ardor. 

His portrait was presumably painted at the time of 
his marriage and temporary fall from grace. Something 
of what had happened might be guessed from the 
simplicity and intensity of his likeness, and the con- 
trasting brightness and gaiety of the young woman in 
its companion piece. 

His will, recorded in the New Castle County records 
at Wilmington, September 10, 1783, leaves “to my son, 


See Williams, Elizabeth 
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Alexander Fearis, the two Bust Pictures done with 
Oyle of his father and mother,” and “to my daughter 
Nancy the miniature set in gold with half my plate 
and a third part of the personal property.” Miniatures 
of both Samuel and Mary are recorded in family owner- 
ship, but presently unlocated. 

Formerly attributed to Matthew Pratt, Samuel 
Eakin's portrait was first recognized as a Peale by 
Theodor Siegl in 1967. 

Companion piece of SP 35. 


c. 1770. Canvas, 23 x 184. Bust. 
Hair powdered gray. Dark eyes. 
background. 


Black gown. Brown 


Miss Adelaide Shiras Eakin Jones and Miss Constance 
A. Jones, Rosemont, Pa. (Desc.) 


EAKIN, MRS. SAMUEL 
SP 35, 4A. Mrs. Eakin’s portrait is known only 
through a later copy, described below. 

Companion piece of SP 34, 4. 
c. 1770. (Copy, c. 1840-1850, canvas, 25x 214.) Bust. 
Three-quarters to left. Reddish-brown hair decorated with 
pearls and a dark lilac veil or scarf. Brown eyes. Bright 


blue dress covered, except for shoulders, by a wide lace 
collar. Blue bow in front. Olive-green background. 


G. Bartram Woodruff, Elizabeth, N. J. (Desc.) 


EARLE, ANNA MARIA. See Ringgold, Mrs. 
Thomas, Sr. 


ELLIOTT, THOMAS, AND GRANDDAUGHTER 
Addition, P&M 244. 


SP 36, 62. In 1787 Thomas Elliott of Baltimore com- 
missioned Peale to paint the portraits of his wife 
(P&M 245, 183) and of his daughter, Mrs. John 
O’Donnell (P&M 599, 186). In 1791 that of little 
Mary O’Donnell (P&M 600, 218) was added as a re- 
turn for gifts her father had made to Peale’s Museum. 
The portrait of Captain Elliott himself was not made 
until c. 1796-1797, at a time when Peale was less active 
as an artist and less often in Baltimore, though his 
sons were more frequently there. 

The painting was purchased c. 1910-1915 from 
Charles Elliott Poor of Baltimore by C. Oliver Iselin 
of New York, also an O’Donnell descendant. It was 
then believed to be a portrait of John O’Donnell. Dr. 
J. Hall Pleasants correctly identified the subject in 
1953, dating the work c. 1796-1797 on the basis of the 
apparent age of the child seated on her grandfather’s 
knee. Reviewing the entire family history, he showed 
that the child could only be Mary O’Donnell’s younger 
sister, Deborah Hibernia, born August 6, 1794. She 
married, May 16, 1814, Dudley Poor (1791-1860) and 
died at Baltimore, November 2, 1782. It was from this 
line that Mr. Iselin had purchased the picture. In 
1955 it came to the Baltimore Museum of Art as the 
gift of Mrs. Iselin. 
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Captain Elliott had been one of the founders, 1796, 
and first president, of the Charitable Marine Society 
of Baltimore. (John T. Scharf, History of Baltimore 
City and County [Philadelphia, 1881], pp. 592-593.) 
With a slight variation in title, the portrait com- 
memorates this association. 


c. 1796-1797. Canvas, 35 x 26. Half length. 

Capt. Elliott: White hair. Greenish blue eyes. Black coat. 
Hibernia: Light brown hair. Greenish blue eyes. White 
dress with pink ribbon sash. Red table cover with letter 
inscribed, “To the President / of the Benevolent / Marine 
Society / Baltimore.” Book labeled, "BACON'S LAWS / 
of / MARYLAND.” Red curtain at upper right. Back- 
ground olive brown. 


Baltimore Museum of Art. 
ELLISON, RUTH. See Polk, Mrs. Charles Peale. 


FEBIGER, CHRISTIAN 
Soldier. 1746-1796. (D.A.B.) 


S 37, 107. A native of Denmark, Christian Febiger 
was initiated into military life on the staff of his uncle, 
Governor of the island of Santa Cruz, W. I. He came 
to America in 1772, saw his first action at Bunker 
Hill, was Brigade Major in Arnold’s disastrous 
Canadian expedition of 1775-1776, rejoining the army 
in January, 1777, as Lieutenant Colonel of Daniel 
Morgan’s 11th Virginia regiment. He was Colonel of 
the 2nd Virginia at the battles of Brandywine, German- 
town, Monmouth, and at the storming of Stony Point 
where, after General Wayne was wounded, the oper- 
ation was carried through under his command—dashing 
off a note from the captured works to his young wife, 
“at 12 o’clock last Night we storm’d this confounded 
place . . . a Musket ball scrap’d my nose no other 
damage to old Denmark God Bless you. . . . " He 
arrived at Philadelphia, September 16, 1780, to begin 
forwarding arms and supplies to the Southern Depart- 
ment, and from May, 1781, was in active service in the 
southern campaign. After the war, he settled in Phila- 
delphia as a merchant, and, though now Brigadier 
General, held to his old title of Colonel as more appro- 
priate to a man of business. He carried the flag of 
Virginia in the Federal Procession of 1788 (S 64). 

Peale's miniature might have been painted at Valley 
Forge, or in Philadelphia, 1780-1781, or after York- 
town. Its size suggests a later rather than the earlier 
date. It was surely painted for the Colonel wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Carson of Philadelphia, 
whom he had married sometime before 1779. By her, 
at his death, it was reset as a mourning pendant. 


c.1781. Min. Ivory, 12 X 1re. 

Blue tint in powdered hair. Blue eyes. Black quieu ribbon 
and black ribbons at stock and throat. Dark blue coat with 
gilt epaulettes and brass buttons. Cream-colored facings 
and waistcoat. Brass gorget. Background in shades of 
blue. Gold and enamel setting. 

Reverse: Ivory, 14% X 1i. Standing female figure in 
black with white cap and a handkerchief at her eyes, lean- 
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ing over a tomb inscribed, “FORGIVE THE / WISH 
THAT / WOU’D HAVE / KEPT THEE / HERE.” 
Cypress trees in right background. The whole painted in 
black and sepia. A weeping willow, rising over the tomb, 
is painted on the inner surface of the crystal. The enamel 
border is inscribed, “CHRISTIAN : FEBIGER : OBT : 
20 : SEPT. : 1796 : Æ : 50.” 


William S. Febiger, Manchester, Mass. (Desc.) 


FISHBOURN, BENJAMIN 
Correction, P&M 259, 416 


SP 38, 101. The miniature here described appears to 
be the original of 1779, and that listed as P&M 259, 
416 a replica or copy probably made at the time of 
young man’s marıiage, 1783, or following his early 


death in 1790. 


1779. Min. Ivory, lrs x 18. 

Powdered hair. Blue eyes. Blue uniform with red collar 
and facings. Ribbon across breast dark gray-blue (pre- 
sumably originally green, the color denoting aides-de- 
camp). Background greenish blue. 


Peter H. Hare, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FITZSIMONS, CHRISTOPHER 
Addition, P&M 263. 


SP 39, 81. 


1816-1820. Canvas, 30 x 24. Half length. 
Black hair. Dark eyes. Black coat and buff waistcoat. 
Very dark gray-green background. 


Chris Hammond, Jr., Savannah, Ga. (Desc.) 


FITZSIMONS, MRS. CHRISTOPHER AND 
DAUGHTER 
Addition, P&M 265 

SP 40, 80. 


1820. Canvas, 30 x 24. Half length. 

Mrs. FitzSimons: Brown hair. Gray eyes. White cap. 
Black lace shawl over a green dress. Catherine Elizabeth: 
Yellow hair. Gray eyes. White dress. 
green apples. Brown chair back. 
ground. 


Basket of red and 
Olive-brown back- 


Mrs. Katherne Hammond Suber, Kathwood Planta- 
tion, Jackson, S.C. (Desc.) 


FLOWER, BENJAMIN 


SP 41, 24. The portrait of Colonel Benjamin Flower 
is currently attributed to James Peale on the basis of 
style. The attribution is supported by the fact that 
James, after his resignation from the army, seems to 
have had more of the patronage of his comrades of the 
Continental Army. Even so, it belongs to a period 
when the two brothers were working in very close 
conjunction, and the fine detail of the uniform, in par- 
ticular, points to the more expert hand of Charles. 
Donald W. Holst has cited the black plume in the 
Colonel’s hat as evidence for a date between January, 
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1777, and May, 1778, since it was in May, 1778, that 
Washington ordered the addition of a white cockade 
as a symbol of the French alliance. If this be the case 
the portrait is certainly by Charles Willson Peale, but 
in view of the lack of precise observance of all regula- 
tions, the point remains in doubt. The depiction of the 
large mortar in right foreground is wholly inaccurate, 
and in this sort of thing, on the other hand, Charles 
Willson Peale was usually most careful. The painting 
is much darkened, and an interesting group of buildings, 
one with a tower, does not appear in the present 
illustration. 

Benjamin Flower was born in July, 1748, the son of 
Benjamin Flower and Ruth Bibb, born 1714 and 1715, 
and married at Christ Church, Philadelphia, June 9, 
1735. The Christ Church register also records the 
marriage of Benjamin Flower to Sarah Pickles, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1771, although family data transmitted with 
the portrait name Martha Doz as his wife, and record 
a daughter, Ann. On July 16, 1776, he was commis- 
sioned Colonel of the Artillery Artificer Regiment of 
the Continental Army, remaining in this rank and duty 
until his death. His activities carried him over a wide 
range of country, but were concentrated at Philadelphia 
and at the military works at Carlisle, across the Sus- 
quehanna. Near Lebanon, June 9, 1780, accompanied 
by his wife, another officer and some ladies, he visited 
the Rev. P. C. Bader, who noted, “The Colonel is sick, 
it is said, with consumption” (Penna. Magazine of 
History and Biography 18 [1894]: p. 461). He died 
in Philadelphia, April 28, 1781. 

It is possible that this is a posthumous portrait, 
painted as his family’s memorial to an active and dash- 
ing young officer. One might read the rose-tinted sky 
at the left, darkening into a sombre gray behind the 
subject’s head, as a symbolism of tragedy, similar to 
that used by West in his Death of General Wolfe. Dur- 
ing the war the Colonel’s sister, Rebecca, wife of Wil- 
liam Young, had left Philadelphia with her family, 
settling at Lebanon. The portrait descended from 
Rebecca Young to her daughter, Mary Young Pickers- 
gill, maker of the famous Fort McHenry banner. It 
was returned to the house where she had lived in Balti- 
more by her descendants. 


c. 1781. Canvas, mounted on panel, 373 x 282. Full length. 
Very dark blue hat with gold lace and black plume. Dark 
blue coat with scarlet facings, gold lace and epaulettes. Gilt 
buttons marked “A.” Scarlet waistcoat and trousers. Black 
shoulder belt with silver belt-plate and mountings. Silver- 
hilted sword with silver-mounted brown leather scabberd. 
The paper in his hand reads, “Artificers / 5... / 1774 
(?).” Gray-green powder barrel at left, with brass nails 
and brown leather top. Light brown chest behind barrel. 
Dismounted cannon on ground, and a cannon on a red- 
brown carriage by a brick wall guarded by sentries in a 
uniform similar to the Colonel’s. Brick buildings beyond. 
In right foreground a brownish brass mortar on a brown 
base. The sky is blue with rose-tinted clouds at left, deep- 
ening to a dark gray at right. 
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Star Spangled Banner Flag House Association, Balti- 
more. 


FRANCIS, MRS. TENCH 
Correction, P&M 276, 270 


SP 42. Theodor Siegl, in cleaning the portrait, dis- 
covered that the signature is dated “1793,” not 1798 
as stated. 


GANO, STEPHEN (?) 


SP 43, 38. Though with a history of continuous family 
ownership until 1964, the identity of the subject of this 
portrait remains much in doubt. Dr. William C. Hayes, 
Egyptologist, who was associated with the Metropolitan 
Museum from 1927 until his death on July 10, 1963, 
believed it to be one of his ancestors in the Gano line, 
whom he is said to have described as a French Quaker. 
It is a Huguenot family (originally Gerneaux), but at 
this time allied to the Baptist denomination rather than 
the Quaker. 

The Rev. John Gano (1727-1804) was twice mar- 
r.ed, first, in 1755, to Sarah, daughter of John Stites, 
mayor of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and second, on 
June 23, 1792, to Mary Hawthorn. He was chiefly 
distinguished as a chaplain in the Continental Army. 
The fourth of his ten children, Stephen, born December 
28, 1762, was a surgeon’s mate in the war, had an 
adventurous career at sea, practiced medicine for a time, 
was ordained in the Baptist ministry on August 2, 1786, 
and in 1792, the year of his father’s remarriage, settled 
in Providence, R. I. There he lived until his death on 
August 18, 1828 (Henry Melville King, Life and La- 
bors of Rev. Stephen Gano, M.D... . [Providence, 
1903] ). 

Emma Meminger Gano, the last owner of the por- 
trait with that name, was believed to be the daughter 
of John and a sister of Stephen, though there must 
have been an intervening generation. She was married, 
September 4, 1843, to Colonel John Armstrong Wright 
(1820-1891), a Philadelphian prominent in railroad 
development and the iron industry, son of Archibald 
Armstrong Wright, a Philadelphia salt merchant, and 
grandson of an immigrant from Ireland. The portrait 
descended in Colonel Wright’s family to the heir of 
Dr. Hayes, by whom it was sold. 

The clues in the painting itself are baffling. The 
gentleman, dressed in Quaker gray, sits before an open 
copy of Cook’s Voyages, while the background is filled 
with similarly large, but all untitled, tomes. Beside the 
open book are inkwell and pen, the conventional attri- 
butes of authorship. While Stephen Gano had maritime 
adventures aplenty, they were not with Cook, nor on 
the South Seas, and there is nothing here to indicate 
either the doctor or the clergyman. The Voyages were 
printed in Philadelphia in 1783, shortly before the 
probable date of the picture. The curious spelling of 
the inscription suggests a later addition. 
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The sea-rover-medico-preacher, Stephen Gano, if a 
happy choice, is far from a certain one. He may have 
been in Philadelphia, but was not a resident. The 
first of his four marriages took place on October 25, 
1782, to Cornelia, daughter of Captain Josiah Vavasour, 
a British naval officer then living in New York. This 
presents the possibility of a wedding portrait, while 
raising new questions as to a Vavasour who may have 
been an admirer or chronicler of James Cook. Stephen’s 
mother’s family, the Stites, were acquainted with the 
Peales in the 1790’s—a small and insubstantial clue like 
all the others. 


c. 1785-1790. Canvas, 36 x 27. Half length. 

Brown eyes. Reddish hair, powdered. Gray suit. Ma- 
hogany table top with silver inkwell. Open book inscribed, 
“160 Cap: COOKS VOIAGE’S to the SOUTH SEAS.” 
Background of brown wall and calf-bound books with red 
labels, untitled. 


Lammot du Pont Copeland, Wilmington, Del. 
GASSAWAY, JOHN 


SP 44, 102. John Gassaway, of a family long prom- 
inent in Anne Arundel County, was commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant in the First Regiment, Maryland Line, 
Continental Army, December 10, 1776, first lieutenant 
on April 17 in the following spring, and a captain on 
April 2, 1780. He was taken prisoner in the defeat of 
the American army at Camden, August 16, 1780, where 
the Maryland regiments, almost alone, held their ground 
to the end of the battle. He remained on parole till 
the end of the war. He died in March, 1818. 

The young man wears a captain’s epaulette on the 
right shoulder, and we may assume that the portrait 
was painted as he passed through Philadelphia to join 
the forces of the Southern Department. 


1780. Min. Ivory, c. 148 x lye. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleischman, New York, 
N. Y. 


GERARD, CONRAD ALEXANDRE 
Correction, P&M, 292, 101. 


SP 45. The name of the subject of Peale's portrait 
of the first French minister to the United States is 
erroneously given as Joseph Matthias Gérard de Ray- 
neval. Joseph was a younger brother who had added 
the Rayneval name to his own in order to distinguish 
his career from that of the diplomat. 

P&M is also in error in repeating Titian R. Peale's 
statement that Congress never paid for the picture. 
Peale received $9333.30 in the much-depreciated cur- 
rency of the time as payment in full (National Archives, 
Journal of the Treasury Office, 1776-1781, p. 339). 
The catalogue of the sale of the Museum gallery in 
1854 states that Congress, because of financial stress, 
had declined to receive the painting. 
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Independence National Historical Park, Philadelphia. 


GILMOR, ROBERT 

Addition, P&M 297. 

SP 46,41. Robert Gilmor, born on November 10, 1748, 
in Paisley, Scotland, had settled in Maryland in 1767, 
becoming one of Baltimore’s most prosperous merchants. 
In 1788, when his and his wife’s portraits were painted, 
he was in partnership with William Bingham as “Robert 
Gilmor and Company.” He died in Baltimore, January 
14, 1822. By his will, dated January 31, 1819, he be- 
queathed to his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Sherlock (see 
below), “the Portraits of her mother and myself Painted 
by Peale in 1786.” 

The paintings descended in this line to Mrs. Leslie 
Langdon Vivian, under whose will they came in 1967 
to Colonial Williamsburg. This portrait is there de- 
scribed as that of “‘Uncle Leigh’ from Liverpool 
(Thomas Leigh).” Yet it seems clearly the pendant to 
Mrs. Gilmor’s, the likeness is reasonably close to 
Stuart’s later portrait of Robert Gilmor, while the view 
from the window has been identified by Wilbur H. 
Hunter as taken from Gilmor’s counting house on the 
north side of Water Street, looking along Commerce 
Street to the upper harbor, with Federal Hill rising 
beyond. 

Companion piece of SP 47, 40. 


Signed, lower right, “C. WPeale / pinxt. 1788.” 
36 x 29. Half length. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat and buff 

waistcoat with brass buttons. Red handkerchief with white 

dots. Paper inscribed, “Inve.” Dark red curtain. Brick 

and frame buildings under blue sky. 


Canvas, 


Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 


GILMOR, MRS. ROBERT AND DAUGHTERS 
Addition, P&M, 297A. 


SP 47,40. Louisa Airey, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Airey (1701-1765) of Great Choptank Parish, Dor- 
chester County, Maryland, was born in 1745, and be- 
came the wife of Robert Gilmor, September 25, 1771. 
Of her eight children, four lived to maturity, Robert 
and William, born in 1774 and 1775, and the two 
daughters shown with her in her portrait, Elizabeth 
and Jane (or Jean). 

Elizabeth, born May 3, 1779, married, first, John 
Sherlock, by whom she had two daughters, Louisa and 
Elizabeth. She had no children by her second husband, 
Richard Dorsey. Her parents’ portraits, willed to her 
by her father, descended in this line. (See above.) 

Jane, born on December 27, 1780, was married in 
1802 to Patrick Grant of Boston, who settled as a 
merchant in Leghorn, Italy. 

Companion piece of SP 46, 41. 


Signed, lower right, “C. WPeale / pinx. 1788.” 
36 x 29. Half length. 

Mrs. Gilmor: Dark hair and eyes. Lilac-tinted veil and 

dress. Dark blue sash embroidered with gold. Elizabeth 


Canvas, 
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and Jane: White dresses, the one with bright blue sash and 
ribbon. Doll in red dress with blue ribbons. Calf-bound 
book with red label. Dark gray background. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, MARY ANN TURBUTT 
Addition, P&M 306. 


SP 48, 49. Happily, Miss Molly’s portrait, once be- 
lieved lost, has continued in family ownership and, after 
suffering some of the ravages of time, has been well 
restored—demonstrating again the durability of Peale’s 
original paint surfaces. Cleaning brought to view for 
the first time in many years the Chinese vase and the 
unique and charming motif of the piece: a lady engaged 
in making an arrangement of flowers. 


Signed, on table edge, lower left, “C. WPeale / painted 

1790.” Canvas, 343 x 253. Half length. 
Very dark brown hair. Blue eyes. Pale blue dress with 
white fichu and pearls. Locket in two shades of gold on 
black cord. Dark blue sash banded and tasseled with gold. 
Dull red table top. Vase gray with two figures of men 
dressed in green and red. White daisy, two pinks and a 
pink rose. Red chair with brass nails. Olive-brown back- 
ground. 


Mrs. Marshall A. Carlton, Baltimore. (Desc.) 


GOLDSBOROUGH, MRS. ROBERT, SR. 
Correction, P&M 307. 


SP 49. The entry mistakenly identifies Mrs. Robert 
Goldsborough, Sr., as also the subject of the portraits 
of Mrs. William Goldsborough (see below). 

In 1789, while working on the Goldsborough Family 
group, Peale recorded twice in his diary the painting of 
a miniature of Judge Goldsborough’s mother, Mary Ann 
Turbutt, widow of John Robins (d. 1739) and second 
wife of Robert Goldsborough (1704-1777). She died, 
August 29, 1794. 


Unlocated. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, MRS. WILLIAM, AND 
GRANDSON 


Correction, P&M 307. 


SP 50. The subject is mistakenly identified in P&M 
as Mrs. Robert Goldsborough, Sr., and the error re- 
peated under the illustration, 307, 3. 

Correctly, the subject is the widow of William 
Goldsborough, with her grandson. Henrietta Maria 
Tilghman was born in Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, 
in 1707. She married, first, George Robins (1697- 
1742), of “Peach Blossom,” Talbot Co., and, second, 
1747, William Goldsborough (d. 1760). The child is 
Robins Chamberlaine (1768-1773), son of James Lloyd 
Chamberlaine and Henrietta Maria Robins, Mrs. Golds- 
borough’s third daughter by her first marriage. 

Four extant portraits of the type have been variously 
attributed to Hesselius and to Peale. One example, 
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given by Mrs. John Goldsborough Earle to the Mary- 
land Historical Society in 1954, shows a bird resting 
on Mrs. Goldsborough’s arm and the child’s arm ex- 
tended toward it. This suggests a Peale addition, in 
repeating his own, or another’s, work. The other 
three portraits were at that time owned by Mrs. 
William P. Gould, Mr. Bailey Hayward, and Mrs. 
Barclay H. Trippe. 

The pose is derived from a mezzotint of the Duchess 
of Ormonde and Earl of Ossory, by John Smith, 1693, 
after Sir Godfrey Kneller (see Waldron Phoenix 
Belknap, American Colomal Painting [Cambridge, 
Belknap Press, 1959], pl. XX XVIII, figs. 45-45B). 


Unlocated. 


GREEN, MRS. JONAS 
Addition, P&M 318. 


S 51, 6. 


c. 1770. Canvas, 36 X 28. Half length. 

Graying hair. Brown eyes. Pale blue cap, fichu and 
sleeve lace. Light blue silk ribbon on cap and at bosom. 
Brown dress. Brown table. Background very dark with 
green curtain at left. Paper inscribed, “ANNAPOLIS 
Printer to... ." 


Privately owned. 


GRIFFITTS, HESTER. 
James. 


HALL, ELIHU 
Addition, P&M 327-331 


SP 52, 12. In 1773 Peale painted portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, of Cecil County, Maryland. Later, he 
painted four replicas of each. The signed originals de- 
scribed here descended in family ownership, with vari- 
ous changes and vicissitudes, until their acquisition by 
the Newark Museum in 1963. 

Companion piece of SP 54, 13. 


See Montgomery, Mrs. 


Signed, left center by chair back, “C. W. Peale / pinx: 
1773.” Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 

Dark brown hair. Gray eyes. Russet red suit. Mahogany 

chair back. Green curtain at right. Dark olive-green back- 

ground. 


Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 


SP 53. One pair of the replicas noted above has de- 
scended in family ownership to 


Mrs. Felix Smith, San Francisco, Calif. 


HALL, MRS. ELIHU 
Addition, P&M 332-336. 


SP 54, 13. Companion piece of SP 52, 12. 


Signed, lower right, “C. W. Peale / pinx: 1773.” 
30x 25. Half length. 

Dark brown hair, with pearls. Blue eyes. Pale blue dress. 

Mahogany chair back and table In her hand, red grapes 

with green leaves, perhaps indicating the season of the year. 


Canvas, 
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The Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 
SP 55. See above, SP 53. 
Mrs. Felix Smith, San Francisco, Calif. 


HALL, ELIZABETH AND CATHERINE 
Addition, P&M 326. 


SP 56, 18. The little daughters of Elihu Hall of Cecil 
County, Elizabeth at three years of age and her baby 
sister, Catherine, were the last to be painted in this 
group of family portraits. The picture has continued 
in family ownership, passing successively to descendants 
who bear the name of Catherine. 


1776. Canvas, 29 x 244. Three-quarter length. 

Both children have auburn hair and blue eyes. Elizabeth: 
Blue dress, at the sleeve a sheer material over blue. Pearl 
necklace. Catherine: White dress and garnet necklace. 
The children hold lilacs and a pink rose. Mahogany high 
chair. Very dark brown background. 


Mrs. Catherine Christina Fullerton, Independence, Mo. 
(Desc. ) 


HALL, JOSIAS CARVIL 
Correction, P&M 339. 


SP 57, 42. At Baltimore, October 15, 1788, Peale. 


worked on the portrait of Carvil Hall which Mr. Pine had 
painted in a piece with Mr. William Smith. This I am 
prevailed on to do by Mr. Smith and his family, which, 
however disagreeable, I could not well refuse, as I wish 
to make my services in this family acceptable. (D.) 


The portrait, then unlocated, is noted in P&M under 
the assumption that this Carvil Hall was the husband 
of Mrs. Josias Carvil Hall (P&M 340, 84). Actually, 
the likeness is of her son, a small boy, shown with his 
grandfather, William Smith, whom Peale had been 
painting at that time in one piece with another grandson 
(P&M 810, 198). The canvas, therefore, bears the 
work of two artists, William Smith by Robert Edge 
Pine, and young Carvil Hall by Peale. 


William C. Whitridge, Stevenson, Md. 


HALLAM, NANCY 
Correction, P&M 342. 


SP 58, 3. "Miss Hallam," the subject of the poetic 
effusions and the painting by which her success as 
Fidele in Shakespeare's Cymbeline must ever be re- 
membered, has been identified, not as Sarah, but as 
Nancy Hallam, a younger member of the famous 
American Company. 

The picture was a showpiece of Peale's exhibition 
room in Colonial days and of the later Museum gallery. 
For a century after the sale of the gallery in 1854 its 
history is obscure. In August, 1953, it was purchased 
from a neighboring antiques dealer by Miss Marguerite 
Kumm of Fairfax, Virginia, who traced its previous 
owners back for a number of years with partial success 


(Desc.) 
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and who, reading a news article from Colonial Williams- 
burg on the missing portrait, August 5, 1956, recog- 
nized it as the one she possessed. 

Hugh Rankin of the research staff at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg identified the actress not as Sarah (first wife 
of Lewis Hallam, Jr.), who later lived in Williamsburg, 
but as probably Nancy Hallam, niece of Mrs. Lewis 
Hallam, Sr. Nancy had first appeared in children’s 
and other minor roles in the American Company’s 1759 
season at Philadelphia. She then vanishes for a while, 
and may have been, in Mr. Rankin’s opinion, absent in 
England to study singing. If so, it was with good effect, 
for she emerges again at Charleston in 1765 and con- 
tinues thereafter in the regular tour of the seaboard, 
playing and singing with talent and success. She was 
the third Juliet in American theatrical history, and 
played also Ophelia, Jessica, Mrs. Hardcastle, Lucia in 
Cato, Arpasia in Tamerlane, and Polly in The Beggars’ 
Opera. (Information from Edward P. Alexander, 
Colonial Williamsburg. ) 

William Eddis, observing the opening of the new 
theater, September, 1771, commented that “Several of 
the scenes reflect great credit on the painter.” (Letters 
from America [London, 1792], p. 108.) It is not un- 
reasonable to infer that Peale had assisted with the 
scenery, and that it remains reflected in the stage cave 
and other features of the background of this portrait. 


1771. Canvas, 50 x 403. Full length. 

Brown hair. Brown eyes. Pale blue cap with silver 
decorations and a gray plume. Coat, belt, and scabbard of 
the same pale blue and silver. Dress and trousers pink, 
decorated with silver. Gray-blue stockings. 
with blue bows. Foreground pale tan earth marked with 
red, and green grass at right. Sky, orange below and gray 
clouds above. 


Department of Collections, Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
hamsburg, Va. 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER 
Lawyer, soldier and statesman. 1757-1804. (D.A.B.) 


SP 59, 89. A profile miniature identified as Hamilton 
but with little supporting history resembles in tone and 
style the miniature of Edward Tilghman attributed to 
Peale (P&M, 864, 400). It is recorded in the Amer- 
ican Magazine of Art, February, 1926, as of Alexander 
Hamilton, by John Singleton Copley, and the property 
of Joseph Stewart. A paper on the back is said to be 
inscribed, “A. Hamilton / drawn from life / Jan. 11, 
1773.” 


c. 1774-1790. Min. Ivory, 13 x 13. 
Gray powdered hair. Blue coat. 
ground. 


Greenish gray back- 


R. W. Norton Art Gallery, Shreveport, La. 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM 


S 60, 117. A small portrait of a child, c. 1795-1800, 
about six inches in height, and in the style of Charles 


Gray shoes 
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Willson or James Peale, has descended in the same 
family ownership as that of Thomas Ringgold (SP 117, 
14). It is said to be a fragment cut from a family 
group. The subject is Dr. William Hammond, who 
became the husband of Mary Tilghman, daughter of 
Frisby Tilghman and Anna Maria Ringgold (1772- 
1817). Anna Maria was a daughter of Thomas 
Ringgold. | 


Miss Katherine Buchanan Hall, San Francisco, Caltf. 
(Desc. ) 


HARLESTON, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 361. 


SP 61, 22. Peale’s diary records his work on a “small 
whole length” of “Mr. Hurlston of South Carolina,” 
begun on October 14, 1776, and completed on the nine- 
teenth. The subject has been identified by descendants 
and by the research staff of the Frick Art Reference 
Library as Captain John Harleston (c. 1756-1781/3), 
of the 2nd South Carolina Regiment, Continental Army. 
The Library also identified, through its study of this 
work, the portrait of Captain Jacob Shubrick (q.v.) 
as by Peale. 

John Harleston was a son of Edward Harleston 
(1722-1775) and Mary Moore. In 1777 he married 
Elizabeth Lynch, daughter of Thomas Lynch, Sr., and 
sister of Thomas Lynch, Jr., signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Both Thomas Lynch father and son 
were in Philadelphia as members of the Continental 
Congress when the Harleston and Shubrick portraits 
were painted. Thomas Lynch, Jr., had married, 1772, 
Shubrick’s sister, Elizabeth. 


1776. Canvas, 29 1/8x 22. Full length. 

Light brown hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat with 
scarlet facings and gilt epaulette. Off-white waistcoat and 
trousers. Black band at throat. White silk stockings and 
black boots. Silver buttons and sword hilt. Black hat with 
white lining. Brown earth under foot and green turf ex- 
tending back. Military encampment, left background. Blue 
sky with rose-tinted clouds. 


Winthrop M. Robinson, Chicago, Ill. (Desc.) 


HARVEY, MISS 
Addition, P&M 368. 


SP 62. In the painting of The Long Room by C. W. 
and Titian R. Peale, the half-length portrait in right 
center must be that of “The Albiness," Miss Harvey, 
otherwise Mme Lecures (see S 126, 48). 


Unlocated. 


HAZLEHURST, ROBERT 


SP 63, 29. Robert Hazlehurst was born on March 26, 
1755, probably in Manchester, England, and shortly 
before the Revolution came to Philadelphia, where his 
brother, Isaac, headed a shipping and merchantile house 
prominent in the affairs of city and nation throughout 
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those years. About 1784, he established a branch of 
the business at Charleston, South Carolina, as Robert 
Hazlehurst and Company. There, on May 29, 1788, he 
married Elizabeth Hall, daughter of George Abbot and 
Lois (Matthews) Hall. He was a founder of the 


Charleston Chamber of Commerce and for many years 


a vestryman of St. Michael’s Church. His firm failed 
in 1809, as a result of the Embargo. In 1824 the 
Charleston home was sold, and the family moved, first 
to Philadelphia, then to Burlington, New Jersey, where 
Robert Hazlehurst died on August 24, 1825. 

His son, Robert Hazlehurst, Jr., had settled with his 
family on a rice plantation near Waynesville, Georgia, 
in 1818. Here he remained until the disasters of the 
Civil War forced his removal to Macon, where he died 
in 1864. The portrait descended in the Georgia branch 
of the family. It was restored recently by Robert Scott 
Wiles, Washington, D. C. (Information from General 
George T. Duncan, U.S.A.) 


Signed, lower left: “C. WPeale. 
36 X 27. Half length. 

Blond hair. Blue eyes. Oyster white waistcoat with a 

floral design in pink, green and blue, with matching self- 

covered buttons. Black coat with buttons of ornamental 

gold on a blue base. Brown background. 


Pinxit. 1782.” Canvas, 


Mrs. John G. Hazlehurst, Savannah, Ga. (Desc.) 


HINDMAN, JAMES 
Addition, P&M 381. 


SP 64, 113. 


Mrs. Hugh L. Bond, III, Yarmouth, Me. 


HORSFIELD, MRS. JOSEPH. See Benezet, Eliza- 
beth. 


HUNTER, ROSANNA. See Dixon, Mrs. John, and 
Daughter. 


HUTTON, JOHN STRANGEWAYS 
Addition, P&M 403. 


SP 65, 58. Peale’s portrait of the old silversmith was 
painted probably in the autumn of 1792, in the subject's 
108th year and shortly before his death. After the sale 
of the Museum gallery in 1854, it has been owned by 
various members of the Hutton family. 


Donald Defrees, Chicago. 
INNIS, MRS. ROBERT 


SP 66, 17. Rebecca Lewis, a daughter of Colonel 
Warner Lewis and Eleanor Bowles (widow of William 
Gooch), was born in Gloucester County, Va., August 
2, 1750. Her husband, Dr. Robert Innis, came of a 
prominent county family. The John Lewis whom Peale 
painted at about the same time may have been her 
cousin, John Lewis (1747-1825), son of Colonel 
Fielding Lewis. She had also an elder brother, John. 


(Desc. ) 
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(W. M. Paxton, Marshall Family [Cincinnati, 1885], 
pp. 93-97.) 

Her portrait descended in family ownership to Mrs. 
Dulany F. deButts, Jr., by whom it was sold in 1967. 


Signed, lower left, with date, 1775. Canvas, 303 x 252. 
Half length. 
Gray eyes. 
and jewel. 


background. 


Pink rose 
Dark 


Dark hair with pearls. Blue dress. 
Mandolin reddish brown and black. 


Kennedy Galleries, New York. 


JACKSON, MRS. JONATHAN 


SP 67, 36. In 1772 the marriage of Hannah, daughter 
of Patrick Tracy, to Jonathan Jackson (1743-1810) 
allied two prominent mercantile families of Boston and 
Newburyport. She was a sister of Nathaniel Tracy, 
whose effort to promote international accord in 1778, 
liberal but misguided, by serving the officers of 
d’Estaing’s fleet a banquet of whole boiled frogs, is 
still remembered in Boston. Meanwhile, the privateers 
of Jackson, Tracy and Tracy were sweeping the seas, 
and Jonathan was in service as a member of the Board 
of War of the Massachusetts General Assembly. In 
later years, he was a state senator, state Treasurer, 
Treasurer of Harvard College. 

Richard Price wrote to Benjamin Franklin, October 
2, 1784, “This letter will be convey’d by a countryman 
of yours, Mr. Jonathan Jackson who has been in London 
some time, and in whose acquaintance I have been 
happy” (A.P.S., Franklin Papers). He dined with 
the Adamses in Paris on November 18, and was back 
in London in February, 1785. There is no evidence 
of Hannah’s presence with him on this extended tour, 
and it is possible that his small portrait by Copley was 
sent from London for her, while hers, by Peale, may 
have been dispatched to him. The two have descended 
in family ownership together. Hers is in a Peale frame 
of the Museum type, c. 1784, and it must be assumed 
that she was a visitor in Philadelphia at about that time. 


c. 1784. Canvas, 244 X 21. Bust. 
Dark brown hair with pearls. Blue eyes. Pink dress lined 
with pale green. Green-brown background. 


Mrs. James Jackson, Westwood, Mass. (Desc.) 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS 
Savant and statesman. 1743-1826. 
Correction, P&M 413. 


SP 68, 53. Subsequent study and restoration has estab- 
lished the painting purchased by the City of Philadel- 
phia at the sale of the Peale’s Museum gallery as the 
original life portrait. This is in line with the artist’s 
principle of keeping originals in his own possession, 
and the unlikelihood that any exception or substitution 
could have occurred, with this sitter particularly. The 
reattribution was made under the direction of David H. 
Wallace, Curator of the Independence Hall collections, 


(D.A.B.) 
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and has been published by Alfred L. Bush in his Life 
Portraits of Thomas Jefferson. Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts... (Char- 
lottesville, 1962), pp. 30-33. 


1791. Canvas, 234 X 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Sandy red hair. Hazel eyes. Blue coat with brass buttons. 
Buff waistcoat with brass buttons. Gray-blue background. 


Independence National Historical Park, Philadelphia. 


JENINGS, EDMUND 


SP 69, 120A (Under SP 141, 118) & 120B. In the 
background of the Peale Family Group (P&M 617, 66) 
are shown three large clay busts, a self-portrait in the 
center, Benjamin West's at the left, and Jenings’ at the 
right. It is inscribed at the base in black paint, “E. 
Jennings.” 

Edmund Jenings, or Edmond Jennings, born in Vir- 
ginia in 1731, lived most of his life in London as a 
lawyer and a gentleman of independent means. He died 
there in 1819. He had, with West, been Peale’s warm 
and active friend during the student years in London, 
1767-1769, and his friendly patronage continued after 
Peale’s return to America. 


Unlocated. 


JOHNSON, RINALDO 
Correction, P&M 422, 442. 


SP 70. The miniature was begun on September 11, 
1788 (D.) 
See also SP 14, Carroll, Nicholas. 


JONES, NOBLE WIMBERLY 
Physician. c. 1724-1805. (D.A.B.) 


SP 71, 64. Noble Wimberly Jones, the son of an 
Englishman who had settled in Georgia and assumed a 
prominent position in provincial affairs, was elected to 
the Continental Congress but, out of deference to his 
father’s loyalist sympathies, did not take his seat until 
1781. He returned south in 1782, at first practicing his 
profession chiefly in Charleston, but after 1786 becom- 
ing almost wholly identified with Savannah. In 1795 
he was President of the Georgia Constitutional Con- 
vention, and in 1804 President of the Georgia Medical 
Society. 

The marriage of his son, Dr. George Jones, to a 
daughter of Thomas Smith (Peale had painted the 
portrait of Mrs. Thomas Smith) added new ties to 
Philadelphia, where the family were frequent visitors. 
Since the costume in this portrait indicates a date of 
c. 1795-1796, it may be supposed that he was in Phila- 
delphia at about that time. It was in that winter that 
Rembrandt Peale, accompanied by Raphaelle, toured the 
South, painting Christopher Gadsden, David Ramsay, 
Thomas Sumter and other prominent figures, excellent 
pieces but in a somewhat more flamboyant style than 
this direct and solid characterization. 
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c. 1795. Canvas, 294 x 244. Bust. 
Gray hair. Blue eyes. Dark brown coat and waistcoat. 
Brown background. 


Mrs. Craig Barrow, Savannah, Ga. (Desc.) 
JOSIAH, JAMES 


SP 72, 39. William Bell Clark, naval historian, in his 
“James Josiah, Master Mariner,” (Penna. Magazine 
of History and Biography, 79 [1955]: pp. 452-484), 
first brought to light the career of this adventurous sea- 
farer and sea fighter. James Josiah, son of a retired 
ship master, Emmanuel Josiah, was born in Philadel- 
phia, September 9, 1751, and died there, September 18, 
1820. From 1775 until the end of the Revolutionary 
War he was in active service with the Pennsylvania 
harbor defenses, as an officer of the United States Navy, 
and in successful privateering. At the peace, he was 
one of the captains associated with Francis Gurney and 
Daniel Smith, as were the Decaturs, father and son 
(q.v.). From 1785 to 1787 he was sailing regularly 
for this firm between Philadelphia and St. Croix. On 
August 29 of that year he was appointed first officer of 
the new ship, Asia, built and fitted for the China trade. 
She sailed, December 10, under the command of John 
Barry, and was back in port from this momentous 
adventure, June 4, 1789. 

Captain Josiah’s impending departure on this long 
and perilous cruise was undoubtedly the occasion for 
the painting of his portrait. It was to adorn the house 
on Water Street, between Almond and Catherine, where 
his wife and their adopted daughter, Susan, would be 
awaiting his return. His first wife had died during 
the war, and in 1782 he had married the twenty-year- 
old Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Joseph Marsh. The 
picture they had before them shows a determined man 
seated by the table in his ship’s cabin, a compass sus- 
pended from the ceiling overhead, his elbow resting on 
a partly unrolled map of the far eastern seas, on which 
a pair of calipers lies ready, as if just laid down from 
the charting of a course. 


Signed, right, behind chair back, “painted by / C WPeale 
1787." Canvas, c. 30 X 25. Half length. 

Brown powdered hair. Dark eyes. Very dark blue coat 
with scarlet facings. Gold lace on collar. Scarlet waist- 
coat with gold lace edging. Brass buttons with anchor 
emblem. Tan cabin wall. Dull brass compass. Gray-blue 
sky and sea. Chart light gray, with sunburst design and 
islands inscribed, ^E. BONEA BRADRANCA," “MO- 
TAPE,” “NONO,” “JAPAN... ." 


Mrs. Arthur J. Sussel, Philadelphia 
KEIM, MRS. JOHN. See Robinson, Mrs. Anthony 
(i0) 


KEY, PHILIP 
Addition, P&M 434. 


SP 73, 7. A portrait of early date, and apparently a 
copy from Peale's original, descended in the family of 
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Philip Key to the late Charles van Ravenswaay, of the 
Missouri Historical Society. This work is described 
and illustrated here. | 


c. 1770-1771. (Copy, c. 1800-1820. Canvas, 308 X 254.) 
Half length. 
Black hair. Brown eyes. Dark green coat and waistcoat 


with gilt buttons. Brownish gold braid on waistcoat. Dark 
brown chair back. Olive-green background. 


National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
KNORR, SUSANNAH. See Poulson, Mrs. Zachariah. 


LAFAYETTE, MARQUIS DE 
Addition, P&M 451. 


SP 74. An announcement in the Baltimore American 
and Commercial Daily Advertiser, October 7, 1824, 
reads, “A striking likeness of General La Fayette, exe- 
cuted by Mr. C. W. Peale, has just been received and 
will be placed in the Baltimore Museum this evening.” 
It is possible, since it was scheduled for an evening 
showing, that this was a transparency. (See S 130, 49.) 


Unlocated. 
LECURES, MME. See Harvey, Miss. 


LEWIS, JOHN 
Correction, P&M 480, 38. 


SP 75. Mr. Prentiss Price, of Rogersville, Tennessee, 
has very kindly supplied the following information re- 
garding the subject of this portrait. He suggests that, 
rather than John Lewis, brother of Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, the subject should be identified as Colonel 
Fielding Lewis’ eldest son, John, born June 22, 1747, 
and died, November 23, 1825. The career of the elder 
John Lewis has not been traced beyond 1749, and the 
portrait seems obviously that of a younger man than he. 
John Lewis (1747-1825) received a part of his educa- 
tion in England but had returned to Virginia by 1769, 
when he made the first of his five marriages. He lived 
at Fredericksburg until 1811, when he moved to Ken- 
tucky. A portrait of about 1800 owned by a descendant 
in Kentucky is said to bear a resemblance to this por- 
trait. 

John Lewis married his second wife in January, 1771. 
She died in the course of that year. On February 14, 
1773, he was married to Elizabeth Bates Jones. One 
of the first three marriages was probably the occasion 
for the portrait. 

See Inns, Mrs. Robert. 


LEWIS, MERIWETHER 
Addition, P&M 482. 


SP 76. Peale made sure that his elaborate wax figure 
of Captain Lewis was accurate as to likeness. "It was 
made by taking a mould from his face, therefore true 
and interesting." (A.) 


Unlocated. 
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LEWIS, REBECCA. See Innis, Mrs. Robert. 


LLOYD, EDWARD, FAMILY 
Addition, P&M 486, 32. 


SP 77, 10. Acquired by the Winterthur Museum from 
the estate of Elizabeth Lloyd Lowndes, this major work 
of Peale’s early period now hangs in the “Marlboro 
Room" where his portrait of Richard Bennett Lloyd 
(P&M 490, 25) had already been for many years. The 
two had been painted at very nearly the same time, and 
the contrast between the warmth and dignity of Ed- 
ward, “the Patriot," on the one hand, and on the other 
his brother, the cool and haughty British officer, the 
miserly "Poor Dicky Wye” of later years, heightens 
the character and feeling of each. A much-needed clean- 
ing has brought out again the brilliance of the coloring 
of the family group, has revealed the signature and 
clarified the view of Wye House and other details. 

By special arrangement with the Museum, a copy in 
smaller size and on a pressed-wood panel, has been 
made for the present owners of Wye House. 


Signed, right, on back of sofa: “C. W. Peale pinxt. 1771.” 
Col. Edward Lloyd: Gray powdered hair with faint violet 
tone. Gray-blue eyes. Velvet suit of rich claret red, with 
gold lace, gold buttons, and pale green lining. Anne 
Lloyd: Light brown hair. Blue eyes. Pale lilac dress 
lifted to show a pink petticoat. Pink sash. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tayloe Lloyd: Light brown hair. Gray-blue eyes. Black 
velvet band about her throat, with gold lace and a pearl 
pendant. Pale blue silk dress with white lace. Guitar a 
rich dull red and black, with a gray-blue ribbon. Gray 
sofa. In left background a view of Wye House with water 
below and above a blue sky with gray clouds touched by 
hues of pale red. Center and right background a green 
and brown bank with vines and other foliage. 


Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, Winter- 
thur, Del. 


LLOYD, RICHARD 
Addition and correction, P&M 489. 


SP 78, 90. Richard Lloyd (1717-1786), uncle of Ed- 
ward Lloyd (q.v.), married Anne Crouch, by whom he 
had two children. The little portrait which his wife 
had thought a good likeness, while he had responded 
more guardedly, “If it is, I do not know myself, though 
I think it 1s a good picture," shows him at the age of 
fifty-eight. It was undoubtedly first worn by his daugh- 
ter and eldest child, Anna Maria. She was the wife of 
Jeremiah Nicols, Jr. (b. July 28, 1748), and the painting 
has descended by inheritance to her great-great-grand- 
daughter. 

1776. Min. Ivory, 1Ye X lie. 

White wig. Gray eyes. Dull lilac coat with self-covered 


button. White waistcoat. Gray-blue background. Set as 
a brooch. 


Mrs. Frank Barger, Washington, D. C. (Desc.) 


LOGAN, MRS. GEORGE 
Addition, P&M 491. 
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SP 79. Two very similar portraits of Deborah Norris 
Logan hang at Loudoun, the Armat-Logan homestead 
on the summit of Neglee’s Hill, 4650 Germantown Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. One, the half-length canvas de- 
scribed below, has suffered much damage and over- 
painting but retains characteristics of Peale’s work and 
is in a size matching the $100 he received for his 
portrait. The other, a small panel, 14 x 13, carries the 
same likeness, though with brown eyes instead of blue, 
a green chair rather than red, and without hands. It 
is illustrated in Scribner s Magazine 73 (1923) : p. 768, 
and in Frederick B. Tolles’ George Logan of Philadel- 
phia (N. Y., Oxford, 1953), opp. p. 141, as by C. W. 
Peale. Both are the property of the Fairmount Park 
Commission. 

In the Loudoun Papers at the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania there was recently discovered a memo- 
randum, c. 1930, recounting the unusual fate of what 
was believed to be the Peale original. The Colonial 
Dames had foregathered at Stenton, and while the 
party there was in progress. Miss Maria Dickinson 
Logan, then in her eighties, came down the hill from 
Loudoun carrying the unframed portrait. There, with a 
pair of scissors, she cut the canvas into small pieces, 
tossing them into a fireplace and, this accomplished, 
raised her eyes to the window and the world beyond, 
declaring fervently that now Deborah Norris could rest 
in peace. 


1822. (Copy, canvas, 30 x 25.) Half length. 

Seated, to left. Blue eyes. White cap and collar, Black 
dress. Easy chair upholstered in bright red. Book under 
her right hand inscribed “PENN.” Dark brown back- 
ground. 


Destroyed. 


LOW, CORNELIUS 


SP 80, 95. The Lows, prosperous landholders on the 
Raritan River near New Brunswick, New Jersey, were 
allied by marriage to some of the successful mercantile 
families of New York. The subject of this miniature, 
Colonel Cornelius Low, eldest son of Cornelius and 
grandson of John Low, lived in this pattern, as did his 
sons, Isaac (1735-1791) and Nicholas (1739-1826) 
and his two daughters who married Hugh and Alex- 
ander Wallace of New York. Another daughter mar- 
ried Richard Cary (q.v.), one of Washington's aides- 
de-camp. 

c. 1776. Min. Ivory, 13 X 14. 

Blue tint in powdered hair. Blue eyes. Rich blue coat 
with gilt braid and buttons. White waistcoat with self- 


covered buttons and embroidery of leaves. Blue back- 
ground. 


Mrs. Arthur Osgood Choate, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
(Desc.) 


LOWNDES, MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
Addition, P&M 498. 
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SP 81, 44. 
Signed, upper left: “C.W.P. 1789.” 


James Graham and Sons, New York, N. Y. 


MACCUBBIN, CHARLES CARROLL 
Addition, P&M 513. 


SP 82, 47. At Annapolis, June 24, 1788, “Mr. Charles 
Maccubbin sat for the finishing of his portrait” (D). 
The price, £15.12.16, suggests a larger canvas than that 
in question, but may include other work. (See also SP 
14, Carroll, Nicholas.) 

Charles Carroll Maccubbin (1759-1799), son of 
Nicholas and Mary Clare (Carroll) Maccubbin, mar- 
ried, June 12, 1793, Sarah Allen, daughter of John 
and Eleanor (Brewer) Allen. He was a cousin of 
Peale’s first wife, and Sarah Allen her niece. His 
portrait and hers descended in family ownership to 
John Martin, of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, who, 
having no descendants, gave them to James Mackubin, 
father of the present owner. 


1788. Canvas, 234 x 19. Bust. 

Powdered brown hair. Gray-blue eyes. Very dark blue 
coat with brass buttons. Grayish buff striped waistcoat. 
Brown background. 


George Mackubin, Sr., Gloucester So., Va. 


McILVAINE, FERGUSON 


SP 83, 63. From before the Revolution until the end 
of his long life, Ferguson McIlvaine was an elder of 
“Old Pine Street,” the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia. Another elder was George Latimer, 
whose portrait Peale painted in 1816. John Strange- 
ways Hutton (q.v.) is buried at "Old Pine.” George 
Bryan, leader of Peale's political party in the war 
days, was a prominent member. The church was near 
the artist's home, its people his friends and neighbors. 
Mcllvaine was “the faithful elder" of the Rev. George 
Duffield through almost all of his long pastorate, 1772- 
1790. Philip Milledoler (q.v.), who succeeded to the 
ministry in 1800, found in him a friend, "a father to me" 
(Hughes Oliphant Gibbons, 4 History of Old Pine 
Street [Phila., Jacobs, 1905], pp. 66, 78, 127). He died 
on September 16, 1818, in his eighty-third year. 


c. 1796-1806. Canvas, 36 X 281. Half length. 
Gray-white hair. Brown eyes. Black coat and trousers. 
Black satin waistcoat. Calf-bound book with pages stained 
green, gilt tooling and red label inscribed, “HERVEY’S / 
MEDITATIONS". Chair upholstered in dark leather with 
brass nails. Background, red curtain and brown wall. 


(Desc.) 


Old Pine Street Church, Philadelphia. 
McKEAN, THOMAS 
Correction, P&M, 523. 


SP 84, 55. At the time of the marriage of his daughter, 
Elizabeth, to Andrew Pettit, Chief Justice McKean pre- 
sented to the young couple a portrait of himself. It 
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was held successively by Andrew’s daughter, Sarah, wife 
of John Wilson, by their daughter, Mary Hasell Wilson, 
wife of John Gibson, and by Alice Dale Gibson, wife of 
Robert Pent, its last private owner, from whom it was 
acquired by the Westmoreland County Museum in 
1964. 

Andrew and Elizabeth were married on December 8, 
1791. Peale’s portrait of the groom’s father, Charles 
Pettit, is signed and dated 1792 (P&M 686, 263). 
Both paintings are in the same half-length size, are 
similar compositions of chair, table and curtain, and 
face in opposite directions, so that an assumption that 
both were painted at approximately the same time as 
companion pieces seems a reasonable one. Custom and 
sentiment would alike approve the bestowal in this 
fashion of the paternal blessing upon a newly established 
household. If they be pendants, the signature stands 
for both, since Peale generally signed but one of a pair. 
The date of the McKean would be late 1791, or early 
1792. 

The portrait owned by the National Collection of 
the Fine Arts (P&M 523) appears to be a copy derived 
from the three-quarter length of 1787 (P&M 522, 178). 


1791-1792. Canvas, 354 x 264. Half length. 
Light gray wig. Hazel eyes. Black velvet suit. 
table cover and curtain. Gray-green wall. 


Red 


Westmoreland County Museum of Art, Greensburg, 
Penna. 


MacNEAL, MARY ANN. See Macpherson, Mrs. 
John. 


MACPHERSON, JOHN 


SP 85,111. A miniature of Captain John Macpherson 
(1726-September 6, 1792), with portraits of his second 
wife and two of his sons, descended in family owner- 
ship to Mellicent Story Garland, widow of Albert P. 
Garland, and came to the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
by her bequest in 1963, with the provision that they be 
hung again at Captain Macpherson’s mansion, Mount 
Pleasant. After gaining a fortune as a privateersman 
in the Seven Years’ War, the Captain had built this 
seat, now in Fairmount Park and owned by the city of 
Philadelphia. John Adams was entertained by him 
there, and records the incident in his diary, September 


25, 1775: 


Rode out of town and dined with Mr. McPherson. He 
has the most elegant seat in Pennsylvania, a clever Scotch 
wife, and two pretty daughters. His seat is on the Banks 
of Schuylkill. 

He has been Nine Times wounded in Battle. An old 
Sea Commander, made a Fortune by Privateering. An 
Arm twice shot off, shot through the Leg, &c. He renews 
his Proposals of taking or burning Ships. (L. H. Butter- 
field, ed., Diary and Autobiography of John Adams |Cam- 
bridge, Belknap Press, 1961] 2: p. 183.) 


Captain Macpherson’s two sons served in the armies 
of the Revolution. John was killed at the storming of 
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Quebec, December 31, 1775. William resigned a com- 
mission in the British army to join the American cause, 
and after the war, as Brigadier General, headed the 
crack "Macpherson's Blues," of which Raphaelle Peale 
was an officer and little Rubens Peale mascot. 


c. 1787-1792. Min. 
Brown hair. Hazel eyes. Claret coat trimmed with gold 
lace. Gray-blue background. Gold setting, as a pendant. 
Plaited brown hair set in back. 


Ivory, 24 X 14. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art (Mount Pleasant Man- 
sion), Philadelphia. 


MACPHERSON, MRS. JOHN 


SP 86, 67. Mary Ann MacNeal, born in Scotland in 
1748, became the second wife of Captain John Mac- 
pherson in 1772. She was the “pretty Scotch wife” 
whom John Adams met at Mount Pleasant in 1775 (see 
above). She lived as a widow thirty-five years, and 
died in 1827. 

Her portrait, much damaged, with severe paint losses 
particularly in the background, came with that of her 
husband to the Philadelphia Museum as the bequest of 
Mellicent Story Garland, 1963. It has been admirably 
restored by Theodor Siegl. 


Signed, left, at shoulder, “C. WPeale / painted 1799.” 
Canvas, 29 X 244. Half length. 

Gray hair. Blue eyes. Gray-green silk with white lace 

collar. Gray-white bonnet. Gold necklace. Silver belt 

buckle. Gilded chair upholstered in red-brown. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art (Mount Pleasant Man- 
sion), Philadelphia. 


MADISON, JAMES 
Correction, P&M 535, 255. 


SP 87. Formerly the property of the Long Island 
Historical Society, the portrait had been almost wholly 
overpainted, c. 1870, following the repair of a small 
hole in the canvas. 


c. 1792. Canvas, 234 X 19. Bust. (Museum) 
Powdered hair. Gray eyes. Gray coat. Soft pink waist- 
coat. Gray-green background. Painted oval. Inscribed, 
upper left corner, “58.” Inscribed on the back, “Jas. Madi- 
son, P. U.S., C. W. Peale, pinx." 


Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and 
Art, Tulsa, Okla. 


MATLACK, TIMOTHY 
Correction, P&M 538, 103. 


SP 88, 19. The portrait of Colonel Matlack in the 
Mellon Collection, National Gallery of Art, and de- 
scribed in P&M as above, is here attributed to Rem- 
brandt Peale, c. 1800, an opinion still open to question. 

The three-quarter length portrait illustrated in Dr. 
A. M. Stackhouse’s privately printed pamphlet, Timothy 
Matlack, Soldier and Patriot (Haddonfield, N. J., 
1910), and by Frederick A. Virkus in his Abridged 
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Compendium of American Genealogy (Chicago, Virkus, 
1928) 3: p. 509, has more nearly the appearance of a 
characteristic C. W. Peale production. This painting 
is said to be still extant, together with two copies by 
William Garl Brown (1823-1894). 


Unlocated. 


MILLEDOLER, PHILIP 
Clergyman, educator. 1775-1852. (D.A.B.) 


SP 89, 71. Milledoler, a brilliant young New Yorker 
of Swiss descent, a graduate of Columbia College, 1793, 
became Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, in 1800, remaining until 1805. In that year 
he was awarded a D.D. by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. As a pastor in New York, and as President of 
Rutgers College, he returned frequently to Philadelphia. 
His second wife, whom he married on November 4, 
1817, was a daughter of a trustee of “Old Pine Street,” 
his Philadelphia church. 

His portrait is attributed to C. W. Peale on the basis 
of style. An enlarged and revised version of it, with 
the Bible opened to Habbakuk, ch. 3, pp. 18-19, is 
owned by the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadel- 
phia, is attributed to James Peale. Another similar 
picture is owned by Morris L. Hallowell, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


c. 1805. Canvas, 308 x 254. Half length. 
Powdered hair. Brown eyes. Black gown.  Calf-bound 
book with yellow-stained pages. Olive-brown background. 


Old Pine Street Church, Philadelphia. 
MILLER, ELEANOR. See Bailey, Mrs. Francis. 


MONTGOMERY, JAMES 
Correction, P&M 558. 


SP 90, 92. The James Montgomery of this miniature 
came to America from Ireland in 1765, and in 1767 
married Margaret Bowes (1752-1774), daughter of a 
Philadelphia sea captain and ship chandler (Frederick 
A. Virkus, Compendium of American Genealogy 5 
[1933]: p. 303.) Documents at the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania show him as one of the captains of the 
Continental and Pennsylvania navies, in the fall of 
1775. On January 5, 1776, he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Pennsylvania Line, Continental 
Army, and on December 2 promoted to a captaincy in 
the artillery. In this year he was married to Hester 
Griffitts (see below). Her miniature, then owned by 
Mrs. Wharton Griffitts, is described and illustrated in 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's Heirlooms in Miniature 
(Philadelphia, 1898). A miniature of Montgomery, in 
the same ownership, is described but not reproduced, 
apparently because it appears to be a copy. Both of 
these are now owned by the R. W. Norton Art Gallery, 
and both are illustrated here. He wears the blue coat 
and red facings of both the artillery and the naval 
service, but without epaulette to indicate his rank. Cap- 
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tain Montgomery died in January 1810, not 1777 as 
stated in P&M. 

A miniature which has more the appearance of an 
original and is more nearly the size of that of Mrs. 
Montgomery, is illustrated in Virkus, op. cit., p. 304. 
It faces in the opposite direction from the copy. The 
coat cannot be identified as a uniform. 


Unlocated. 


MONTGOMERY, MRS. JAMES 
Addition, P&M, 559. 


SP 91, 93. A later miniature of Mrs. Montgomery, c. 
1786, is described and illustrated, P&M 560, 439. 
See above. | 


1776. Min. Ivory, 148 X 13. 

Powdered hair. Brown eyes. White dress bordered with 
lace. Blue robe with crimson lining. Pink rose and green 
leaves at bosom. Green-gray background. 


The R. W. Norton Art Gallery, Shreveport, La. 


MOORE, HENRY 
Addition, P&M 564. 


SP 92. Among family letters owned by Mrs. Charles 
R. Macaulay, is one from Esther Anne Jacobs (1818- 
1901) to Graceanna Lewis, dated January 6, 1901, and 
giving us a fleeting glimpse of the portrait which Peale 
in 1824 had returned to Henry Moore's daughter, Mary 
Lukens. From her it must have passed to her sister, 
Milcah Martha, wife of Solomon Fussell. “Aunt 
Martha" died, August 16, 1833. Henry Moore had 
died, October 10, 1821 (not 1829, as stated in P&M). 


I will try to give thee my recollections concerning the 
clock, it stood in the corner of Aunt Martha's bedroom to 
the right of the door going out of your parlor into it, and 
coming from Uncle Solomon's kitchen, it faced you as 
soon as you opened the door and I remember it had a 
pleasant look, though then I did not understand about the 
phases of the moon, and I also remember her father's 
portrait, hanging in your parlor, and noticing how the eyes 
followed you as you walked. Does thee know if any of the 
family knows what became of it? There was inquiry about 
it when I was in Pa. at Cousin Henry's, or perhaps later 
at Harry's. I remember hearing that Aunt Martha had 
given it to one of her brothers thinking that Indiana was 
too new a country for such a production the work of Uncle 
Peale—that the brother died or went further west and the 
painting was lost sight of. 


Unlocated. 
MOORE, RACHEL. See Morris, Mrs. Samuel. 


MORGAN, DANIEL 
Soldier. 1736-1802. (D.A.B.) 


SP 93, 61. A portrait of the redoubtable frontier gen- 
eral, in the same uniform as the Peale's Museum piece 
(P&M 568, 264), but on a larger canvas, in a quite 
different pose and less spirited characterization, came 
to the Virginia Historical Society in 1959 as the gift 
of Percy Robert Blythe, of San Francisco. He had 
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inherited it from Josephine Neville Strong Callahan, of 
Redwood City, California, a direct descendant of Gen- 
eral Morgan through the General’s daughter, Nancy, 
who had married Presley Neville (P&M 592). 

On numerous occasions, Peale had made a replica of 
a Museum portrait for the subject or his family. 
Whether in this instance Morgan preferred a different 
likeness, or whether it be the work of one of the younger 
Peales, remains an open question. 


c. 1794-97. Canvas, 26 x 20. Bust. 

White hair. Gray-blue eyes. Buff and blue uniform with 
brass buttons, gilt epaulettes and silver stars. Black neck- 
cloth. Background a dusky tan. 


Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 


MORRIS, ANTHONY 
Lawyer, merchant and diplomat. 1766-1860. 
(D.A.B.) 


SP 94, 43. 

Anthony, a son of Captain Samuel Morris who com- 
manded the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
during the Revolution, was admitted to the bar, July 27, 
1787. He was soon after involved both in the East 
India trade and in Pennsylvania politics. In 1800 he 
became a director of the Bank of North America. From 
1810 to 1814 he was in Spain as an informal representa- 
tive of the United States. He married his first wife, 
Mary Smith Pemberton, on May 13, 1790. In the 
previous year they had marked their engagement by 
an exchange of miniatures. These pictures, now in the 
same ownership as the portrait on canvas, were by 
James Peale, both signed and dated 1789. By agree- 
ment, the younger brother was at this time painting in 
the small, the elder in the large. The portrait in the 
large was probably done at the same time, and certainly 
no later than that of the couple’s eldest child, Phoebe 
Pemberton Morris (q.v.). 


c. 1789. Canvas, 33 x 263. Half length. 
Gray powdered hair. Blue eyes. Dark claret coat and 


trousers. Gray waistcoat. Mahogany chair. Background 
of gray books with red labels. 
Mrs. Thomas D. Thacher, Philadelphia. (Desc.) 


MORRIS, PHOEBE PEMBERTON 
SP 95, 59. 


Phoebe, the eldest child of Anthony Morris (q.v.), 
was born on April 4, 1791. She died, unmarried, in 
1825. 


c. 1792. Canvas, 234 X 184. Half length. 

Blond hair. Dark brown eyes. Gray-white cap. Cream- 
white dress with pink rosebuds. Blue sash. Brown chair 
upholesterd in green. Olive-green background. 


Mrs. Charles J. Nourse, New York, N.Y. (Desc.) 


MORRIS, MRS. SAMUEL 
Addition, P&M 581. 


SP 96, 74. 
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c. 1806. Canvas, 26 x 224. 
Brown hair. Blue eyes. 
greenish-gray dress. 


Bust. 
White cap and collar. 
Olive-green background. 


Pale 


Mrs. W. McKendree Scott, Jr., Morrisville, Penna. 
(Desc. ) 


MUHLENBERG, HENRY MELCHIOR 
Addition, P&M 586. 


SP 97, 37. For many years, until its restoration by 
Clinton Schilling in 1962, this portrait was without 
certain attribution. 


c. 1784. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
White hair. Hazel-gray eyes. Black gown. Calf-bound 
book with red label. Red chair back. Background in cool 
gray tones, with column in warm grays. 


Charles H. Muhlenberg, Jr., Wyomissing, Pa. 


MURRAY, WILLIAM LITTLETON 
Addition, P&M 589. 


SP 98, 48. Peale began the portrait of William Little- 
ton Murray on October 25, 1790, and finished it four 
days later (D). The young man died, unmarried, in 
1792. Approximately a century later, Colonel Sulivane 
of Cambridge, Maryland, a descendant of Murray’s heir, 
sold the portrait to Charles Steele, of New York. It 
is illustrated on page 682 of the Baltimore Chapter of 
the Colonial Dames of America’s Ancestral Records and 
Portraits from the Archives of Chapter 1 (N. Y., 
Grafton Press, 1910) as “Dr. William Vans Murray.” 
It was later identified as Judge James Murray (1733- 
1784) of Dorchester Co., Maryland, the father of the 
actual subject. The correct identification is confirmed 
both by the descent of the canvas in the possession of 
Murray’s heirs, and by the costume and apparent age 
of the sitter. 


1790. Canvas, 354 x 264. Half length. 
Grayish hair. Brown eyes. Blue velvet coat with brass 
buttons. Yellow waistcoat. Dark background. 


( Desc. ) 


Mrs. F. Skiddy von Stade, New York, N. Y. 
NELSON, HUGH 


SP 99. The portrait of Colonel Hugh Nelson (1750- 
1800), presumably by Peale and the pendant of that 
described below, was destroyed by fire in 1899. 


Destroyed. 
NELSON, MRS. HUGH 


SP 100, 8. Judith Page, daughter of John Page (c. 
1720-1780) and of Jane Byrd of Westover, was on one 
side a granddaughter of William Byrd, and on the other 
of Mann Page (1691-1730). She was a great-grand- 
daughter of Robert Carter, “King Carter of Coroto- 
man."  Peale's close friend of later days, Governor 
John Page (1743-1800), was a first cousin. Between 
December, 1770, and September, 1771, she married 
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Hugh, third son of William Nelson of Yorktown and a 
younger brother of Major General Thomas Nelson 
(William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, 7 [1898-1899] : 
pp. 25, 29). The second son, Dr. Nathaniel Nelson, 
had married, c. 1770, Jane Page, elder sister of Judith. 
The portrait was probably one of a pair painted by 
Peale for the newly established household. 


c. 1771. Canvas, 23 X 184. Bust. 
Very dark hair dressed with pearls. 
lilac dress. Background very dark. 


Brown eyes. Pale 


Mrs. Rosewell Page, Oakland, Hanover Co., Va. 
( Desc.) 


NEWELL, ELISHA 


SP 101, 103. The subject of this miniature was a son 
of Dr. James Newell (1725-1791), a leading citizen of 
Allentown, Monmouth County, New Jersey. The 
father, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, had 
been commissioned a surgeon in the Second New Jersey 
Foot Regiment, May 7, 1776, and served for a time 
on Washington’s staff. Elisha, born at Allentown in 
1755, followed his father in the practice of medicine, 
and also saw military service, being commissioned 
surgeon of the Fourth Regiment, Monmouth County 
militia, August 5, 1793, to march against the western 
insurrection. 

He married Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Cooke, in May, 1783. The miniature was presumably 
painted as his gift to her. A Mrs. Newell, probably 
the young doctor’s mother, was, with Mrs. David 
Forman (of whom Peale also painted a portrait) one 
of the Monmouth County workers in a state-wide sub- 
scription by patriotic ladies, 1780, to relieve the priva- 
tions of the Continental Army. Dr. Elisha Newell died 
at Allentown, January 29, 1799. 


c. 1783. Min. Ivory, 13 x 14. 


Powdered hair with bluish tint. Bright red 


Hazel eyes. 


coat with purple collar and self-covered button. White 
waistcoat. Greenish background. 
W. Howard Corddry, Mechanicsburg, Penna. (Desc.) 


NICHOLS, FRANCIS 


SP 102, 105. As a second lieutenant with Thompson’s 
Pennsylvania Riflemen, made prisoner at the disastrous 
storming of Quebec, 1775, Francis Nichols refused to 
surrender his sword to any but a commissioned officer 
who would be pledged to return it. He was exchanged 
in the following year, General Carleton himself making 
good the pledge. He was promoted to a captaincy in 
the 9th Regiment, Pennsylvania Line, December 16, 
1776, a major in the 7th Pennsylvania, February 7, 
1777, and resigned from the army, May 12, 1779, as a 
result of a disputed rating similar to that which ended 
James Peale’s military career. He was one of the de- 
fenders of “Fort Wilson” in Philadelphia, October 4, 
1779, placing him in association with the well-to-do 
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merchant class. After the war, he was appointed first 
U. S. marshal for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
He settled in Pottstown, where Jacob Hiltzheimer, the 
diarist, refers to him, 1787, as “Col. Francis Nicholas 

. . that generous man.” In 1798 he was Brigadier 
General of Montgomery County militia. He died at 
Pottstown, February 14, 1812, mourned as “a much 
and deservedly respected officer of the army of the 
United States during the late revolutionary contest. 
Those who knew him will tell his worth as a soldier, 
as a friend, and as a man whose eye was ready to see, 
and his hand to relieve, the wants of the distressed" 
(Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, February 17). 
His will records sons and daughters, to whom lands, 
books, silver and a sword were bequeathed. 

His miniature is illustrated in John Hugh Campbell’s 
History of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick (Philadel- 
phia, Hibernian Society, 1892), p. 127, as the property 
of Mrs. W. L. Dunglison, South Bethlehem, Penna. It 
came to the Nelson Gallery in 1959 as the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Starr. 


c. 1780-83. Min. Ivory, 12 x 14. 
Powdered hair. Hazel eyes. Mauve coat. 
coat. Greenish-brown background. 


Green waist- 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


NICHOLSON, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 594. 


SP 103,51. The Nicholson Papers in the Pennsylvania 
State Archives contain the Comptroller-General’s re- 
minder to Peale of a balance of £62.8.9, due on the 
purchase of a confiscated, and, in addition, Peale’s 
printed list of portrait sizes and prices. There is a 
suggestion here that artist and patron had been brought 
together by negotiation for a settlement of the wartime 
account. 

Nicholson’s portrait remained with its pendant in 
family ownership until 1952, when they were given to 
the Art Institute of Chicago by Carter H. Harrison, Jr., 
great-great-great-grandson of the subjects. 


1790. Canvas, 36 x 273. Half length. 
Gray hair. Hazel eyes. Dark olive-green or black coat 
and waistcoat. Brownish-red curtain. 


Art Institute of Chicago. 


NICHOLSON, MRS. JOHN, AND CHILD 
Addition, P&M 595. 


SP 104, 50. Hannah Duncan Nicholson, a native of 
Pennsylvania, died at New Orleans, February 2, 1823. 
John Nicholson, Jr., the child in the portrait, married 
Mary Anne Galbreth, and is said to have died at New 
Orleans, May 17, 1848. Their daughter, Frances 
Sophia Duncan Nicholson (1816-1893), married at 
New Orleans, April 28, 1835, the Hon. Robert N. 
Ogden. From the Ogdens the pair of portraits de- 
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PORTRAIT of a GENTLEMAN or LADY. 


YN Hean-Sızı, which oem fant Inches long, by nine- 
Inches, Seven Guineas 
i Three Size, which is two Feet fix Inches, by 
M mif one , Ten Guineas * 


Half Length Size which is four Feet Ae aie by 
< p 


four 


Price as ^f in Proporti- 
feen, except when Family 
Size, then One Third is taken 
N. paid at the nning, and the Re- 
a the Delivery. af sty Bio Ar 
© Or the Value in current Money. 
er. 





tes 


Papers of John Nicholson, 


From the Pennsylvania State 
Archives. Inscribed on verso, “Peale’s Prices of Portrait 
Painting.” Peale’s 30 x 25 canvas is now described as half 


length, and his 50 x 40 as three-quarters. 


scended to Carter H. Harrison, Jr., of Chicago, by 
whom they were given to the Art Institute. 


Signed, lower right: “C. WPeale / Painted 1790.” Canvas, 
36 x 2775. Half length. 

Mrs. Nicholson: Brown hair. Blue eyes. Pale blue dress. 

The child: White dress. Blue hat with gold-edged brim 

and black-and-white ostrich feather. He holds a yellow 

flower. Gray-blue background. 


Art [Institute of Chicago. 


O'DONNELL, DEBORAH HIBERNIA. See Elliott, 
Thomas, and Granddaughter. 


ORRICK, CATHERINE. See Hall, Mrs. Elihu. 


PAGE, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 609. 
SP 105, 86. 
c. 1772. Min. Ivory, 11% x 14. 
Black hair. Dark eyes. Deep violet coat and waistcoat. 


Blue background. 


Mrs. Frank S. Johns, Richmond, Va. (Desc.) 


PAGE, JUDITH. See Nelson, Mrs. Hugh. 


PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON 
Addition, P&M 624A. 


SP 106, 119. Peale’s self-portrait bust in clay, used as 
a model in the Peale Family Group (P&M 617, 66) so 
that he could show himself bending down over his 
brother’s shoulder, is depicted in the background of the 
same canvas with his busts of Benjamin West and 
Edmund Jenings (qq.v.). Peale's, with West's to the 
left, and Jenings’ to the right, is inscribed on its base 
in black paint, "C. WPeale.” These must have been 
among the pieces which John Adams saw in the Peale 
studio on August 21, 1776. “He showed me several 
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imitations of heads, which he had made in clay, as 
large as the life, with his hands only. Among the rest, 
one of his own head and face, which was a great like- 
ness” (Familiar Letters of John Adams to his Wife . . 
IN. Y., 1876], p. 216). 

See also P&M 627; CWP I: p. 259. 


Unlocated. 

Addition, P&M 626. Self-portrait with wife and 
daughter 
SP 107, 31. The pose of this unusual painting may 


have been suggested by Hogarth’s portrait of David 
Garrick and his wife, in which she playfully reaches to 
take the pen from his hand. 


c. 1782-1785. Canvas, 353 x 265. Half length. 

C. W. Peale: Brown haie powdered gray. Dull red velvet 
suit lined with pale green, and with gilt buttons and knee 
buckle. Outer circle on palette, left to right, brown, red, 
reddish brown, ochre, blackish brown, black; inner circle, 


white, white and brown (under brush), ochre, pink. 
Angelica: Warm brown hair with red highlights. Silvery 
gray dress. Portrait of Rachel: Dark brown hair. Dark 
blue dress. Background in shades of brown. 


Bayou Bend Collection of the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston, Texas. 


PEALE, MRS. CHARLES WILLSON (ELIZA- 
BETH DE PEYSTER) 
Addition, P&M 649. 


SP 108, 65. A slightly enlarged replica, or perhaps the 
original, of the portrait formerly in the collection of the 
Musical Fund Society, and now at the New-York His- 
torical Society (P&M 648, 242). 


Mrs. David Van Pelt, Radnor, Penna. (Desc.) 
PEALE, JAMES 


SP 109, 112. The miniature, formerly in the collection 
of Arthur J. Sussel and with no record of previous 
history, is mounted in a case of later date than the ivory 
and of a type which seems to have been popular with 
the younger members of the James Peale line, from one 
of whose descendants it was presumably acquired by 
Mr. Sussel. 


c. 1790. Min. Ivory, lfe X 14. 


Powdered hair. Bottle-green coat. White waistcoat. 


J. William Middendorf, II, New York, N.Y. 


PEALE, RAPHAELLE 
Addition, P&M 663. 


SP 110, 79. On February 17, 1817, his father wrote 
to Raphaelle, 


You have long wished me to paint a portrait of you. I 
have now worked myself out of work at the farm, and 
I have a good canvis just prepared. . . . Therefore I re- 
quest you to wrap yourself in an abundance of cloathing 
and come either in the Sleigh or in my Chaize and Jacob 
will drive so that you will not be liable to take cold. 
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He wrote at the same time asking Rubens to urge his 
brother to come: 


I have wrote to him that I have got out of work and wish 
at this time to comply with a request that he some time past 
expressed that I would paint a portrait of him, that it might 
be a lesson to help him in his colouring. 


The portrait was probably painted at this time or 
soon after, and is probably the one Peale exhibited at 
the Pennsylvania Academy, 1819. The proposed visit 
of 1817 was certainty a part of Peale’s effort through 
the years to encourage, or rehabilitate, this wayward 
son, and he may have sought to do here what Benjamin 
West had done for him, fifty years before, when he 
himself was at a time of deep discouragement, by paint- 
ing him “in the character of an artist.” 

The picture which has descended in family ownership 
is of this approximate date. It has been traditionally 
regarded as a self-portrait. It shows some signs of 
having been left unfinished, or finished hurriedly. 
Shadows at the edge of collar, cuff at wrist and between 
the fingers are awkwardly indicated with the red used 
in the palette. The highlights in the waistcoat are 
rather roughly added in a lighter yellow. 


Its last owner in the line of descent was William L. 


Page, by whom it was loaned to The Peale Family ex- 
hibition at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 1967. There, 
Edward H. Dwight and Charles H. Elam were the first 
to observe that an almost identical picture had been 
in Raphaelle’s possession in 1823, when he had painted 
over it his famous “eye-fooler” intended to fool his 
wife, his After the Bath. In certain lights, pentimento 
now reveals parts of the underlying picture, the framed 
still life composition in the upper right background, and 
the palette and brushes at lower left. 

1817. Canvas, 29x 25. Half length. 

Gray hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue-green coat. Buff 
waistcoat. Dark red mahogany palette with red, white, 
dark blue-green colors. Pale tan chair. At right, brown 
upright of an easel, and on the wall a yellow frame with 
still life of red and green apples on a greenish table and 
background. Olive-green background wall. 


Privately owned. 


PEALE, SYBILLA MIRIAM. See Summers, Mrs. 
Andrew, III. 


PHILLIPS, MARY. See Robinson, Mrs. Anthony (?). 


PILMORE, JOSEPH 
Addition, P&M 691. 


SP 110A, 46A. 


1787. Canvas, 23 x 182. 
Brown eyes. Gray hair. 
olive-green. 


Bust. 


Black robe. Background dark 


Gurney Poulson Sloan, Dunedin, Fla. (Desc.) 
PINE, ANN. See Decatur, Mrs. Stephen. 


POLK, MRS. CHARLES PEALE 
Addition, P&M 697. 


[TRANS. AMER, PHIL. SOC. 


SP 111, 54. The portrait of Ruth Ellison Polk, painted 
by her husband and at his request altered by Charles 
Willson Peale, Baltimore, July 6, 1791, (D) has de- 
scended in family ownership. It reveals a composition 
very close to Peale’s portraits of Mrs. John O’Donnell, 
1787 (P&M 599, 186), Mrs. Maskell Ewing, c. 1788, 
(P&M 251, 187) and Mrs. Jonathan Dickinson 
Sergeant, 1789, (P&M 788, 185). The background of 
wall and urn figuring in each picture is adapted either 
directly or through some intermediary source from the 
mezzotint, Lord Clifford and Lady Jane Boyle, by John 
Smith, 1701, after Sir Godfrey Kneller (Waldron 
Phoenix Belknap, Jr., American Colonial Painting 
[Cambridge, Belknap Press, 1959], pl. XLIII). 


1791. Canvas, 27 X24. Half length. 
Black hair. Dark eyes. Light brown dress. Gray-green 
foliage. Blue sky, rose-tinted below, by the urn. 


Henry P. Vaughan, Clinton, Mich. (Desc.) 


POOR, MRS. DUDLEY. See Elliott, Thomas, and 
Granddaughter. 


POULSON, ZACHARIAH 


Publisher and philanthropist. 1761-1844. (D.A.B.) 
SP 112, 70. In 1800 Zachariah Poulson, printer and 
librarian, purchased Claypoole’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, successor to the Pennsylvania Packet, Amer- 
ica’s first daily newspaper. Peale, on his part, had re- 
tired from painting and was giving all his time and 
energies to his Museum. This is his only known 
portrait of that year, and since Poulson’s American 
Daily Advertiser thenceforward gives much space to 
Museum publicity, we may assume that the artist’s price 
was met in this way. 

David Chambers Claypoole, former publisher of the 
paper, was a brother-in-law of James Peale, who later 
painted portraits of both Mr. and Mrs. Poulson, and 
possibly this work’s pendant (see below). This pair 
was attributed to James Peale until the discovery of 
the signatures during restoration by Joseph Amarotico, 
1967. 

Companion piece of SP 113, 69. 


Signed, left, “C. WPeale / Painted 1800.” Canvas, 30 x 
25. Bust. 

White hair. Blue eyes, Pale gray-green coat. Buff 

waistcoat. Very dark background. 


Albert V. Sloan, Bryn Mawr, Penna. (Desc.) 


POULSON, MRS. ZACHARIAH 


SP 113, 69. Susannah Knorr, daughter of John and 
Alice Knorr of Germantown and Philadelphia, and a 
sister of the wife of Christopher Sower of the well- 
known family of printers, married Zachariah Poulson 
on April 23, 1780. She died on January 25, 1830. 
Stylistically, her portrait is typical of the work of 
James Peale. It appears to be a replica, or the original, 
of the larger canvas by James Peale, 1808. The pen- 
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dant to that piece, however, is a new likeness of her 
husband. 
Companion piece of SP 112, 70. 


Signed or inscribed, “C. W. Peale pinxit" Canvas, 30 X 
25. Bust. 

Green dress. Faint liliac tone in cap, collar and shadows 

of the face. Olive-green background. 


Albert V. Sloan, Bryn Mawr, Penna. (Desc.) 


PROCTOR, SARAH ANNE. See Screven, Mrs. 
John. 


PURVIANCE, MARY. See Eakin, Mrs. Samuel. 
RAMSAY, DAVID 


Physician and historian. 1749-1815. (D.A.B.) 
SP 114, 46. A profile portrait of Dr. Ramsay, in the 
size and frame of the Museum gallery, has descended 
in family ownership. It may have been added to the 
gallery after 1784, and replaced in 1795 by that which 
had been painted by Rembrandt Peale in South Carolina 
in that year. 


c. 1785-1790. Canvas, 24 X 20. Bust. 
Gray hair. Dark eyes. Dark gray coat. 
ground. 


Brown back- 


Mrs. John W. Ramsay, Memphis, Tenn. 


RANDOLPH, THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Addition, P&M 725. 


SP 115, 72. An old label on the back states that this 
portrait was painted in 1805, Peale's first after taking 
lessons from his son, Rembrandt Peale (probably the 
authority for both statements, neither of them correct). 
The picture was given by Colonel T. J. Randolph to 
his daughter, Patsey, at the time of her marriage to 
J. €. Taylor. They bequeathed it to their daughter, 
Cornelia, from whom it descended to Margaret Ran- 
dolph Rotch, mother of the present owner. Erratum: 
Thomas Jefferson's letter of thanks for Peale's gift of 
this painting (Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress) 
is dated March 17, 1809. 


1809. Canvas, 261 x 224. Half length. 

Brown hair with a reddish tinge. Light brown eyes. Very 
dark brown coat. Calf-bound book. Chair upholstered in 
mahogany-colored leather with brass tacks. Brown back- 
ground. 


(Desc.) 


Arthur Rotch, Milton, Mass. 


REED, JOSEPH. See S 45, 13. 
W hitemar sh. 


RICHARDS, MRS. JOHN. See Dixon, Mrs. John, 
and Daughter. 
RINGGOLD, MRS. THOMAS, SR. 


SP 116, 15. The portrait of Anna Maria Earle, daugh- 
ter of James and Mary Tilghman Earle, and widow of 
Thomas Ringgold, appears to have been painted as 


General Reed at 
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companion piece to that of her son, Thomas Ringgold, 

Jr. (see below). Her husband's death occurred on 

April 1, 1772. The portrait was painted probably early 

in the following year, while she was still in mourning. 

She died in July, 1790, in her seventieth year. 
Compan on piece of SP 117, 14. 


1773. Canvas, 30x 25. Half length. 
Dark hair and eyes. Black dress and cap. Mahogany chair 
back. Olive-green background. 


Miss Katherine Buchanan Hall, San Francisco, Calıf. 
(Desc.) 


RINGGOLD, THOMAS, JR. 
Correction and addition, P&M 735. 


SP 117, 14. This portrait was more precisely dated 
and its subject more clearly identified by a letter dis- 
covered by Anna Wells Rutledge in the collections of 
the Maryland Historical Society, and by the discovery 
of the portrait itself, with its pendant, by Alfred V. 
Frankenstein. The letter is from Michael Earle to 
Thomas Ringgold, Jr., dated from Philadelphia, October 
15, 1773. To some sound advice against gaming, and 
word on the arrival of the East India Company's “ven- 
ture in tea," he adds, 


I have found out a man in town who makes [as neat ?] 
picture frames for 15/ as peals maker had 30 odd @ 40/ 
for. Mr. Shippen has some at that price very neatly done. 
Do send me the exact Dimensions of mine & if you choose 
to order any for yours such directions as you send shall 
be followed. 


Michael Earle, a Maryland sea captain, was his 
correspondent's brother-in-law. His letter suggests that 
he may also have had a group of portraits painted by 
Peale, though no confirmation has been found. Peale’s 
reference to "the portraits of Mr. Ringgold's family" 
(A) implies at least three separate pieces. Apparently, 
however, only two of these are extant, this portrait of 
Thomas, with the companion piece of his mother (see 
above). 

This portrait had long been supposed to represent 
Thomas Ringgold, Sr., who served a number of terms 
in the Maryland Legislature between 1762 and 1768, 
and who died April 1, 1772, in his fifty-seventh year. 
The date on the paper under the subject's hand, how- 
ever, bears witness to important legislative service in 
the 1770's. Thomas Ringgold, Jr., had been a member 
of the Convention which met May 8, 1776, to form the 
new state government of Maryland. He died a few 
months later, October 26, 1776, aged thirty-two. The 
fact that the mother in her portrait wears mourning is 
also evidence that this is the son, rather than a post- 
humous likeness of the older man. 

Peale saw the paintings at Chestertown, August 16, 
1790, referring to them as “done about 15 years past" 
(D). It is possible that he added the inscription on 
the painted document at that time, to commemorate the 
important event of Ringgold's career. His diary does 
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not mention this, though he comments closely on the 
coloring of the pictures. 

The coloring as most of my other works of that period 
the shadows too cold almost black, having used no red in 
my shading except lake. The fading of the lake left the 
black predomina[n]t in the middle tints & deep shades. 
The pictures highly finished & the likeness strong in each 
piece. Had I used Vermillion or light Red [mineral 
colors] how much better these paintings would have been. 


The two portraits descended to Thomas Ringgold, 
Jr.’s granddaughter, Mary Tilghman, who married Dr. 
William Hammond. A very small panel portrait of 
Dr. Hammond as a child, c. 1795-1800, and probably 
by one of the Peales, is in the same ownership (see SP 
50, 103). 

Companion piece of SP 116, 15. 

1773. Canvas, 30 X25. Half length. 
Brown hair. 


Manuscript on table inscribed, “. . 
Assembly / Annapolis 177 [6?].” 


. rds of the Gen... / 
Mahogany chair back. 


Miss Katherine Buchanan Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Desc. ) 


RITTENHOUSE, DAVID 
Correction, P&M 741. 


SP 118. Theodor Siegl, by whom the portrait was 
restored in 1962, discovered considerable overpainting, 
and that the “C W PEALE” inscribed on the rolled 
paper at the left of the subject’s hand, was not a 
signature but a later addition to an authentic work. 


Estate of Mrs. Thomas S. Gates, Philadelphia. 


ROBINSON, MRS. ANTHONY (?) 


SP 119, 16. The identity of "The Lady in Blue" has 
been lost to sight somewhere in her long history of 
family ownership. She may be a Virginian, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, or some even less distinct figure in the owners' 
ancestry. She may be Mary Phillips (1743-1775), 
second wife of Anthony Robinson (1737-1776), of 
York County, Virginia, whom she married in 1762. 
The rose and single rosebud at her bosom, however, are 
symbols Peale generally reserved for a bride or young 
mother. A miniature of her son, Anthony Robinson, 
Jr., by Raphaelle Peale, is at the Valentine Museum, 
Richmond. 

Another possibility is Susannah, a daughter of the 
founder of Universalism in America, Dr. George de 
Benneville (1703-1793), who had come from London 
to Philadelphia in 1741. Susannah married John Keim 
(1749-1819) of Reading, Pennsylvania, and was the 
mother of General George de Benneville Keim. The 
painting descended in family ownership to Mrs. Richard 
Clarke Stewart, of Richmond. 

c. 1775. Canvas, 30 x 25. Half length. 
Dark brown hair with pearls. Dark eyes. Pale blue dress. 


Pink rose and rosebud. Bluish white sash shot with gold. 
Pearls in sleeve. Bouquet of roses and small flowers. 
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Dark red-brown chair. Red curtain at left. 


background. 


Olive-green 


Knoedler Galleries, New York, N. Y. 
ROSS, MRS. DAVID. See Bordley, Henrietta Maria. 


ROYLE, ROSANNA HUNTER. See Dixon, Mrs. 
John, and Daughter. 


SCREVEN, MRS. JOHN 


SP 120, 82. This portrait has been attributed to Peale, 
c. 1820, by the Frick Art Reference Library, and the 
subject identifed as probably Sarah Anne Proctor 
(1788-1823), who in 1812 had married John Screven, 
TI, of Savannah, Georgia. Mrs. Screven was presum- 
ably among those summer travelers from the South, 
coming through Philadelphia and making the excursion 
to Belfield. 


c. 1820. Canvas, 274 X 231. Half length. 

Brown hair and eyes. White cap with blue headband and 
trimmed with lace ruffles. Hair brooch in gold and onyx 
(or jet) setting on lace collar. Black dress. Gold fob at 
waist. Tan gloves. Mahogany chair with red upholstery. 
Olive-brown background, with chocolate-brown drapery at 
right. 


Mrs. Barrett LeHardy, Savannah, Ga. (Desc.) 
SERGEANT, THOMAS AND HENRY 


SP 121, 45. One of the most charming of Peale's many 
portraits of children has descended in the family of 
Thomas Sergeant to his great-granddaughter, Miss 
Margaret Perry, of Boston, by whom it was presented 
in 1964 to her nephew, the present owner. The twin 
boys, born January 14, 1782, were the sons of Jonathan 
Dickinson and Margaret (Spencer) Sergeant (q.v. 
P&M 784—787). They were at Princeton in the Class 
of 1789. Thomas married Sarah Bache, granddaughter 
of Benjamin Franklin, September 14, 1812, and died 
on May 8, 1860. Henry lived only until March 24, 
1824. 


c. 1787. Canvas, 353 x 29. Half length. 

Both wear dark green suits. Their hats are brown-gray 
with black plumes. The boy on the left has blue-gray eyes 
and red-blond hair. The one on the right has gray eyes 
and brown hair. The dog is black and white. Pale orange- 
brown background at horizon, becoming dark gray above. 


Jay P. Moffat. (Desc.) 


SHUBRICK, JACOB 


SP 122, 21. The portrait of Jacob Shubrick, tradition- 
ally assigned to John Trumbull, was first attributed to 
Peale by the staff of the Frick Art Reference Library, 
where its similarity to Peale’s John Harleston (q.v.) 
was noticed. Peale’s diary records that work as begun 
on October 14, 1776, and completed on the nineteenth. 
On October 21, he noted, “Began a whole length of 
Major Williams.” Soon after, however, it appears that 
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Major Williams’ portrait (P&M 984, 412) was a 
miniature on ivory. We must conclude that the whole 
length was actually Jacob Shubrick’s, and attribute the 
error to the combined pressures of studio work and 
military preparation at a time when Philadelphia had 
become the enemy objective. 

Jacob Shubrick, like John Harleston, held the rank 
of captain in the 2nd South Carolina infantry, Con- 
tinental Army. He was a brother-in-law of Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., then present as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress. In the next year, Lynch’s sister became the 
bride of Captain Harleston. Captain Shubrick never 
married. He had been born, July 2, 1757. His death, 
April 27, 1778, was memorialized as follows in the 
South Carolina and American General Gazette: 


Jacob Shubrick, Esq; in the twenty-first year of his age, 
Captain in the 2d Regiment of infantry in this State on the 
Continental establishment, though young, he was among 
the first of those patriots who took up arms in America’s 
cause, and one of those brave officers who signalized them- 
selves in the gallant and successful defence of Fort Moultrie 
on the 28th of June, 1776. As a brave young officer, his 
country feels his loss, and as a youth endowed with the 
most noble sentiments of honour, his friends and afflicted 
family greatly mourn his absence. 


1776. Canvas, 304 x 25. Full length. 

Brown fur hat with silver crescent inscribed, “LIBERTY” 
(?). Brown eyes. Dark blue coat faced with red. Buff 
waistcoat and breeches. Sky with rose-tinted clouds. 


W. B. Shubrick Clymer, Harrisville, N. H. (Desc.) 
SIDMAN, ISAAC 


SP 123, 96. On January 5, 1952, Edmund Bury re- 
ported that the miniature of “Colonel Isaac Sidmond” 
had been “bequeathed to the Valley Forge Museum.” 
The miniature has been labeled for a number of years, 
“Col. Isaac Simond." The subject, who is not in 
uniform, is probably Isaac Sidman, Philadelphia mer- 
chant, who held the rank of colonel in the militia 
service when, in 1779, he purchased a Bucks County 
estate confiscated from Andrew Allen, loyalist refugee. 
His letters of 1780-1781 refer to Mrs. Sidman’s health 
and to dealings in war materials (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania). The date of his marriage, which would 
most probably be the date of the miniature, is not 
known. After the war he acquired landed interests in 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania. 

c. 1776. Min. Ivory, lif X 15s. 

Blue tint in powdered hair. Violet coat. Pink waistcoat 
with edge embroidered in brown. Self-covered buttons. 
Gold pin in the outline of a heart on shirt ruffle. Gray-blue 
background. Set as a pendant and brooch. 


Valley Forge Historical Society, Valley Forge, Penna. 


SINGLETON, JOHN 
Addition, P&M 796. 


SP 124, 114. The miniature was owned in 1952 by 
the subject's great-granddaughter, Mrs. William J. T. 
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Farquhar of Montgomery County, Maryland. It came 
to its present ownership as the gift of a group of friends 
of the Maryland Historical Society. 

1790. Min. Ivory, 2X 1}. 


Brown hair. Blue eyes. 
striped with brown and green. 


Gray coat, yellow waistcoat 
Blue-gray background. 


Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
SMITH, MRS. THOMAS 


SP 125, 27. Letitia Van Deren, born in 1759, was a 
daughter of John Van Deren, owner of a long-estab- 
lished and profitable mill site on Wissahickon Creek, 
near Philadelphia. The fifth scene in Peale’s “moving 
pictures" of 1784—1786 (S 44) was a view of Van 
Deren's mill, “near the falls of Schuylkill,” in which, 
as a contemporary newspaper account informs us, "the 
water falls over the dam and runs through the arches 
of the bridge in a lively and pleasing manner." Dr. 
William Smith, Provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
had a country place near the falls of Schuylkill, and it 
was there that “Tacy” Van Deren became acquainted 
with Colonel Thomas Smith, the Provost's half-brother, 
probably early in the war years, or even before (B. A. 
Konkle, The Life and Times of Thomas Smith, [Phila- 
delphia, Campion, 1904], p. 146). They were married 
on November 29, 1781. Thomas Smith (1745-1809), 
soldier and member of the Continental Congress, was to 
have a distinguished career as a judge, a founding 
trustee of Dickinson College, and a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

The identity of the subject of the portrait was at one 
time in error, but research by the Frick Art Reference 
Library staff, and by the owner, reestablished it. The 
existence of Peale's portrait of Mrs. Smith is docu- 
mented in a newspaper article of 1876 (H. W. Smith, 
Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Wilham Smith, 
D. D. [Philadelphia, 1880] 2: p. 524). A later portrait 
of her, a profile, is illustrated in Konkle, opp. p. 148. 
She died, March 8, 1811, and is buried with her 
husband at Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

c. 1781. Canvas, 293 x 244. Half length. 

Brown hair dressed with pearls and a spray of small red 
roses. Brown eyes. Changeable mauve and blue silk dress, 
with white lace at neck and elbows and a red sash. She 


holds a bouquet of dark red tulips, white narcissi and other 
white flowers. Very dark grayish green background. 


Mrs. Craig Barrow, Savannah, Ga. (Desc.) 


STEUART, MRS. CHARLES 
Addition, P&M 824. 


SP 126, 88. 
Destroyed. 


STEWART, SUSANNAH BARR. See Ten Eyck, 
Mrs. Thomas. 


STUART, ANN. See Wilson, Mrs. James. 
SUMMERS, ANDREW, III. 
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SP 127, 75. Andrew Summers, born, March 5, 1795, 
and died, November 17, 1843, was married to Sybilla 
Miriam Peale on November 9, 1815. Information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Arthur R. Colgan and Mrs. 
G. R. Summers identifies him as the eldest son of 
George Summers and Lydia Wright, who had been 
married at Christ Church, May 21, 1794. Andrew 
Summers, Jr., incorrectly given as his father in P&M 
843, was an uncle. 

Peale’s portrait of his son-in-law was probably painted 
late in 1815 or early in the following year, as a pendant 
to that of Sybilla with which he had been taking con- 
siderable pains (P&M 847). The pair descended in 
family ownership to the late Charles F. Summers of 
Oakland, Calif., who in 1937 left them on deposit at 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Companion piece of SP 128, 76. 


c. 1815-1816. Canvas, 28x 223. Half length. 

Light brown hair. Brown eyes. Dark blue coat. White 
waistcoat with pale green stripe. Gray chair back with red 
figured handkerchief. Olive-green background. 


Estate of Charles F. Summers (Desc.). On deposit at 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


SUMMERS, MRS. ANDREW, III 
Addition, P&M 847. 


SP 128, 76. 

Companion piece of SP 127, 75. 
1815. Canvas, 281 x 231. Half length. 
Brown hair. Brown eyes. White dress with blue belt and 
gold buckle. Pinned to her bosom, the miniature of her 
mother, by James Peale. On table at left, pale yellow sew- 
ing basket resting on a calf-bound book with red label. 
Gray chair back with red scarf. 


Estate of Charles F. Summers (Desc.). On deposit at 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SUTTON, GEORGE 


SP 129, 33. George Sutton (or Sutten) is said to have 
come to Philadelphia from Dublin in 1783, and to have 
been married in the same year to Rachel Bolitho, daugh- 
ter of a Cornish sea captain on the Delaware.  Peale's 
portraits of him and of his bride were certainly painted 
at the time of their marriage. The unfinished corners 
indicate that the Museum frame, with oval mat, was 
used. 

George and Rachel Sutton lived first in Philadelphia 
and later at New Castle, Delaware, and in a style, 
judging from silver and other heirlooms, of comfort 
and elegance. He is said to have resembled Alexander 
Hamilton and frequently to have been mistaken for 
him. Their daughter, Mary, married George Garth, and 
their granddaughter, Sophie Martin Garth, became the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Lyle. Mary Lyle, in the next 
generation, married B. R. Kent, and her daughter, 
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Sophie Lyle Kent, was married on February 12, 1899, 
to Robert Royal Christian whose death, June 15, 1948, 
ended the succession of family ownership. 

Companion piece of SP 115, 29. 


c. 1783. Canvas, 23 x 187. Bust. 

Powdered brown hair. Gray eyes. Brown coat. Cream- 
colored waistcoat embroidered in green and gold. Dark 
brown background. Unfinished at corners. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellerton M. Jette, Sebec, Maine. 


SUTTON, MRS. GEORGE 


SP 130, 32. Rachel Bolitho, born in 1765, was a daugh- 
ter of Captain John Bolitho (c. 1725- c. June 1, 1767) 
a shipmaster who had come to America from Cornwall 
about 1741. He had been married at Christ Church, 
March 25, 1744, to Mary Hutchins. Rachel’s portrait 
is typically one of a pair painted to mark the foundation 
of a new household. The rose and rosebud at her breast 
may be taken as Peale’s symbol of a mother and a new, 
or expected, child. 
Companion piece of SP 114, 30. 
c. 1783. Canvas, 23 x 19. Bust. 


Brown hair. Brown eyes. Pale blue dress. Red rose and 
rosebud. Dark brown background. Unfinished at corners. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellerton M. Jetté, Sebec, Maine. 


TASKER, ELIZABETH. See Lowndes, Mrs. Christ- 
opher. 


TEN EYCK, MRS. THOMAS 


SP 131, 108. Susannah Barr Stewart as a daughter 
of Alexander Stewart of New York (d. April 9, 1776, 
aged sixty-one) and Susannah Barr. On November 
18, 1784, she was married to Thomas Ten Eyck (1742- 
1808). She died November 23, 1795, aged thirty-eight, 
and is buried with her husband in the Ten Eyck vault, 
St. Paul’s Church, New York. Their daughter, Maria 
Susannah, born on October 31, 1789, married Colonel 
John Pine Decatur (1786-1832), son of Stephen and 
Ann Pine Decatur (q.v.), and the portrait has been 
preserved in this branch of her family. 

1784. Min. Ivory, 13 x lve. 
Powdered hair with bluish tinge. 
dress with orange embroidery. 
background. 


Hazel eyes. Lilac-gray 
Delicate greenish gray 


Mrs. Anna Decatur Wright, Philadelphia. (Desc.) 


THORNE, MRS. HARRY. See Williams, Elizabeth 
Alston. 


TILGHMAN, MARGARET. 
Charles (Barrister). 


TRACY, HANNAH. See Jackson, Mrs. Jonathan. 


VALETTE, ELIE, FAMILY 
Correction, P&M, 884, 67. 


SP 132 


See Carroll, Mrs. 
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Philip Elte Coleman, Moylan, Penna. (Desc.) 
VAN DEREN, LETITIA. See Smith, Mrs. Thomas. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 
First president. 1732-1799. (D.A.B.) 


SP 133-135. At Mount Vernon in May, 1772, Peale 
painted three miniatures from the likeness in his three- 
quarter length canvas, for Mrs. Washington and for 
his step-children. See Custis, Martha Parke. 


Unlocated. 
WASHINGTON, GEORGE 
SP 136, 123. A small profile drawing of Washington, 


apparently derived from the Houdon bust, with the 
addition of Roman costume and a wreath, has the same 
history of ownership as Peale’s drawing for the seal of 
Maryland (S 75, 32). No designs related to Franklin 
Peale’s association with the U. S. Mint have this 
provenance, and the portrait is almost certainly Charles 
Willson Peale’s study for a medal or a transparency. 
Cf. bust of Washington in the Goldsborough Family 
group (P&M 308, 201). 


c. 1800. Ink with pencil shading, on paper, 43 x 44. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


See Washington's Birthday, 1800 [S 82, 35]. 
See, SP 122. 


Note. The accumulation of new material on the Peale 
portraits of Washington, with the numerous variations 
and the involvement of other artists, has made it ad- 
visable to leave this for a more comprehensive later 
study. 


WASHINGTON, MRS. GEORGE 
Addition, P&M 954. 


SP 137,91. Peale's second miniature of Martha Wash- 
ington was painted at the same time as the large three- 
quarter length which he began on May 25, 1776. His 
diary note of August 19, “Rd. of Mrs. Washington for 
her likeness in min. 28 dollars," shows that it was 
completed before the other. The three-quarter length 
(P&M 953, 374) is now known only through a copy, 
which shows the pose of the head to have been the 
same, although the dress and the arrangement of the 
hair are different. In May, 1791, Peale painted for 
her a replica of his miniature of her son, John Parke 
Custis (SP 25, 115), and she had her own portrait 
and this made into a double miniature with an engraved 
and beaded gold setting. 

The double miniature descended in the family of her 
granddaughter, Martha Parke Custis, who became Mrs. 
Thomas Peter. At the death of Mrs. Peter's youngest 
daughter, Britannia Wellington Peter Kennon (1815— 
1911), it passed to her grandson, G. Freeland Peter, 
from whose son of the same name it was purchased by 
its present owner. 
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1776. Min. Ivory, l% X 1%. 

Brown hair with pearls. Brown eyes. Pearl necklace. 
Pale lilac scarf striped with gold descending from her hair 
over her right shoulder. Pink silk dress with white lace 
cape fastened at the bosom with an ornament resembling a 
butterfly, white and striped with gold. Background in 
shades of brown. 


The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 
Mount Vernon, Va. 


WAYNE, ANTHONY 
Addition, P&M 961. 


SP 138, 35. The portrait remained in Wayne family 
ownership from its purchase at the sale of the Museum 
gallery in 1854, until 1963, descending from William 
Wayne to Mrs. Mary Atlee Wayne Wirgman and Mrs. 
Polly Wayne Kittelle. 

The unusual gold-braided buttonholes on collar, lapel 
and the coat itself, are remarkably similar to those seen 
in the portrait of Admiral de Grasse (Chateau de 
Blérancourt. Le Musée de la Cooperation Franco- 
Américaine, Édité par les Amis du Musée de Bléran- 
court [1957], no. 33). This suggests the possibility 
that the coat might have been cut for Wayne by a 
French military tailor at the siege of Yorktown, where 
both Wayne, and de Grasse, were present. The epau- 
lette might also be a French importation. It lacks the 
two stars by which an American major-general was 
designated. 


c. 1783. Canvas, 213 x 19. (Museum) 

Gray hair. Brown eyes. Florid complexion. Background 
gray-green, shading to darker at the top. Unfinished at the 
corners. 


Privately owned. 


WEBB, JOHN 


SP 139, 106. John Webb (1744—1807), of Charleston, 
South Carolina, was a son of Willam and Sarah 
(Perroneau) Webb, and the father of Daniel Cannon 
Webb (1782-1850). He was a refugee from Charleston 
during the British occupation of the city, 1780-1782. 
His wife, Mary Doughty, born in 1749, died in 1782. 


c. 1780-1875. Min. Ivory, 2x 14. 
Powdered hair. Blue and lavender shadow in hair and 


face. Blue eyes. Mauve coat. Dull blue background. 


Mrs. Mildred Weston Lewis, Charleston, S. C. (Desc.) 


WEBB, SAMUEL BLACHLEY 


SP 140. A replica of the miniature described in P&M 
962, 417, is preserved at the Webb homestead in Con- 
necticut. 


Undated. Min. Ivory, 14 x 14. 
Powdered hair. Buff and blue uniform. Set in gold and 
blue enamel as a bracelet. 
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National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
Webb House, Wethersfield, Conn. 


WEST, BENJAMIN 
Artist. 1738-1820. (D.A.B.) 


SP 141, 118. In the background of the Peale Family 
Group (P&M 617, 66) are shown three life-size por- 
trait busts in clay, a self-portrait in the center, West’s 
at the left (the artist’s right), and that of Edmund 
Jenings on the other side. It is inscribed on the base 
in black paint, “B. West.” 


Unlocated. 


WHARTON, THOMAS 
Addition, P&M 969, 95. 


SP 142, 20. The portrait has remained in the posses- 
sion of the Wharton family since its purchase at the 
Museum gallery sale, 1854. 


1777. Canvas, 50 x 40. Three-quarter length. (Museum) 
Gray hair. Hazel-blue eyes. Quaker gray suit. Walnut 
chair with crimson upholstery and brass nails. Green table 
cover. Bright red sealing wax on silver ink stand. Paper 
on table inscribed, “In Council 17 [?] 7." Books below 
table gilt titles on red labels, “LAWS / OF / PENNSYL- 
VANIA,” “SIDNEY / ON / GOVERNMENT,” “VOTES 
/ OF / ASSEMBLY.” Red curtain at upper right. View 
of Philadelphia waterfront through gray window frame. 
Touches of pink in the sky, center. 


Richard T. Wharton, New York, N. Y. 


WHARTON, THOMAS 
Addition, P&M 970. 


SP 143, 28. The portrait has remained in the posses- 
sion of the Wharton family since its purchase at the 
Museum gallery sale, 1854. 


c. 1781-1805. Canvas, 23 x 194. Bust. (Museum) 
Gray powdered hair. Hazel-blue eyes. Gray suit. 
background with red curtain at right. 


Dark 


Estate of Marianna Lippincott O’ Neil, Philadelphia. 


WHITE, MRS. JOHN 
Addition, P&M 976. 


SP 144, 34A. John White, Postmaster of Baltimore, 
died on May 20, 1790, in his thirty-sixth year, leaving 
his widow with five small children. The estate was 
settled by Daniel Delozier, and Peale’s journal notes, 
June 20, 1792, the receipt of “the ballance due me... 
for the painting of the portrait of Mrs. White.” This 
picture, with that of her husband, descended in family 
ownership to Mrs. Fred C. Scudder of Babylon, N. Y., 
and both were purchased in 1967 by the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. 

John White’s portrait (SP 144, 34B) had always 
been described as a work of James Peale, who also 
painted in Baltimore and other Maryland towns, though 
very little of his work there has been identified. The 
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attribution, if correct as it well may be, reveals the 
close similarity in the styles of the brothers this early 
in their careers. 


Signed, lower left, “C. WPeale / pinx. 1783 (1788?). Can- 
vas, 22i X 19. Bust. 

Brown hair. Blue eyes. Blue fichu on white satin dress 

with red jewel at sleeve. Brownish background. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


WILKINSON, MRS. JAMES 
Addition, P&M 979. 


SP 145, 104. Peale’s diary records, Aug. 8, 1780, 
“Decd. of Genl. Wilkinson a I O U—£6.0.0.” This 
would be the half price of a miniature, and, by a rea- 
sonable surmise, would have been the second payment 
due on the miniature of Mrs. Wilkinson, probably 
painted at the time of her marriage, nearly two years 
before. The nuptials of “Genl. James Wilkinson and 
Ann Biddle," November 12, 1778, appear in the records 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia. The bride was a sister 
of Colonel Clement Biddle, whose miniature, with one 
of his wife, Peale had painted at Valley Forge in the 
preceding spring (P&M 44, 414; 45). 

*Nancy" and her dashing suitor had been acquainted 
for some years, perhaps since before the war, when he 
was a medical student in Philadelphia and she the 
daughter of John Biddle, host of the Indian King in 
High Street. In 1779 her sister, Sarah, became the 
wife of Dr. James Hutchinson (P&M 401). Nancy 
was read out of Quaker meeting as a result of her 
marriage, December 25, 1778, a fate which her brothers 
in the military service had already met. 

Her portrait descended in the family to Mrs. V. G. 
Crockett, of Los Angeles, Calif. It is reproduced here 
from the illustration accompanying Thomas Robson 
Hay's "Letters from Mrs. Ann Biddle Wilkinson from 
Kentucky, 1788-1789," Penna. Magazine of History 
and Biography 56 (1932): opp. p. 40, then in Mrs. 
Crockett's possession. 


Unlocated. 


WILLIAMS, ELIZABETH ALSTON 
Correction, P&M, 871. 


SP 146, 83. The staff of the Frick Art Reference Li- 
brary, to whom the author of this work and its predeces- 
sor is so largely indebted, has identified Peale's portrait 
of “Miss Eliza Williams," niece of “Gen. Williams,” 
not as Elizabeth Cook Williams (1813-1890) who mar- 
ried Richard Cooke Tilghman, but as Elizabeth Alston 
Williams (1803-1830), a girl of nineteen at the time of 
the painting. She was a daughter of Joseph John Wil- 
liams, II (1775-1808), and Elizabeth Norfleet Hunter 
(1778-1864), who by a second marriage became the 
wife of Lemuel James Alston. Elizabeth herself, in her 
short life, was twice married, first to Harry Thorne, 
and second to Nicholas Drake. 
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Her uncle, the General Williams with whom she was 
traveling through Philadelphia in the summer of 1822, 
was not Otho Holland Williams (q.v., P&M 985-987), 
but General William Williams of “Montmorenci,” War- 
ren Co., N.C., remembered by the engaging soubriquet 
of “Pretty Billy.” Peale’s letters confirm this identifica- 
tion by a reference to the family “in Carolina.” The 
painting had been “nearly finished” on June 9, and 
"just finished" on the fourteenth. 


1822. Canvas, 283 x 234. Half length. 

Brown hair with a tortoise shell comb. Brown eyes. Light 
blue dress, ruffled lace collar and gold necklace. Basket of 
cherries under her hand. Brown chair, on which is draped 
a rose-red scarf with a border of roses and green leaves. 
Brown background with a column at the left. 


Mrs. Frank H. Gibbs, Warrenton, N. C. (Desc.) 


WILLING, THOMAS 
Banker. 1731-1821. (D.A.B.) 


SP 147, 30. Mr. Willing, with the advantage of an 
English education in the law, became Philadelphia’s 
most respected and successful merchant. His partner- 
ship with Robert Morris (q.v.) adds to his prominence 
in our colonial and national history. He stood as a 
conservative force in politics and finance, a quite differ- 
ent position from that of the artist. His portrait, 1782, 
was painted in the year after he became President of 
the new Bank of North America, but is in character a 
family piece. It may have been made for the home of 
his eldest child, Anne, who had married William 
Bingham, October 26, 1780. As a conjecture, it may 
have been painted in anticipation of the Bingham's five- 
year sojourn in Europe. The snuff box in the subject's 
hand undoubtedly commemorates a personal association. 

An old label on the back records former ownership 
by a grandson, Edward Shippen Willing (d. April 10, 
1906), a son of Richard Willing who had been a child 
of seven when the picture was painted. It descended 
in the family to its last private owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivan Obolensky. 


Signed, right, below window sill: “C. WPeale / pinx 1782.” 
Canvas, 494 x 394. Three-quarter length. 

Gray wig. Light brown coat, waistcoat and breeches. 

Rose-colored chair with brass nails. Red curtain at left. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


WILLING, MRS. THOMAS 
Correction, P&M 989, 98. 


SP 148. It is reasonable to suppose this portrait to 
have been painted at about the same time as that of 
Thomas Willing (see above). The date would then 
be c. 1781-1782, rather than 1780, that taken from an 
old label on the back of the frame. Mrs. Willing died 
on February 5, 1781. The explanation offered for the 
profile pose in P&M, that it was the cheapest, is not 
at all in accord with the circumstances of the Willing 
family, or with the great care which the artist has 
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obviously given to this work. A much more acceptable 
surmise is that it is a posthumous portrait based, as 
were those of Governor Davie and George Wythe, on 
a silhouette. 

Richard Peters has left a pleasant characterization of 
the subject, written at the time of her marriage in 1763: 


Mr. Thomas Willing is to be married next week to Nancy 
McCall a sweet fine lady but low in stature. She is deemed 
to have an excellent Understanding and will do the 
Honours, as well as shine in the Oeconomy and manage- 
ment of a Family. (Penna. Mag. of History and Biography 
10 [1886]: p. 353.) 


WILSON, MRS. JAMES 


SP 149, 52. Ann Stuart, who became Mrs. James 
Wilson, was a daughter of Colonel Alexander Stuart, 
an immigrant from northern Ireland to Bohemia Manor 
in Delaware. There, in 1750, he had married Rebekah 
Reynolds, who lived in later life in Wilmington and in 
Philadelphia, where she died in 1808 at the age of 
seventy-eight. One of Ann’s brothers was Dr. Alex- 
ander Stuart, a well-known Maryland physician whose 
daughter, Anna Maria, married a son of Judge William 
Polk. The Judge’s portrait had been painted by Peale 
in 1791 (P&M 703, 243). 

James Wilson, a graduate of Princeton, was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of New Castle, April 21, 
1770, became pastor of the congregation at New Lon- 
don, Pennsylvania, and is said to have seen service as 
a chaplain in the Revolutionary War. He retired from 
the ministry, October 27, 1778, because of an injury 
which had affected his speech, and for the remainder 
of his life was in business as a merchant on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. His marriage took place, appar- 
ently, after the removal to Maryland. 

The portrait of Ann Wilson descended in family 
ownership to Mrs. Herbert T. Bassett, by whom it was 
sold in 1965. A companion piece of James Wilson, 
badly damaged by fire in the lifetime of Mrs. Bassett’s 
father, had been “repainted by an artist," and sold, its 
present location unknown. Family tradition has attrib- 
uted the picture to Charles Willson Peale. An old in- 
scription on the stretcher, in ink, reads, “Ann Stuart / 
Bohemia Manor / Delaware,” and another, in pencil, 
“Painted by Peale.” 


c. 1790-1795. Canvas, 29 3/4 x 24 7/8. Half length. 
Dark brown hair. Brown eyes. White cap with dark lilac 
ribbon. Green dress with white fichu. Red chair bound 
with yellow. Red-brown table top. Calf-bound book with 
yellow page ends. Olive-green background. 


Hirschl and Adler Galleries, New York, N. Y. 


LITTLE GIRL WITH A TOY HORSE 
Addition, P&M 1037. 


SP 150, 1. The signed and dated painting discovered 
in England in 1954 by the Hirschl and Adler Galleries 
of New York, can only be the painting exhibited by 
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Peale in London in 1768 at the special show arranged 
by the Society of Artists in honor of the visiting King 
of Denmark. It is No. 84 in the catalogue, “A portrait 
of a girl." | 

The identity of the girl remains unknown, but the 
intention of the artist 1s obvious. John Singleton 
Copley's child portrait, Mary Warner, had been shown 
at the Society of Artists exhibition of 1767, and had 
attracted much interest and comment. That Peale seeks 
here to outshine his American friend can hardly be 
doubted, though a question might be raised as to his 
success. The composition is careful and ingenious. The 
child stands out a sharp geometric pattern of straight 
lines. There is a repetition of the picture itself as a 
painting over the background mantel. In the toy horse, 
the chair, the grate, and throughout the whole, there is 
a rhyming interrelationship of shape and line, bringing 
clearly to view how Peale had taken to heart Du Fres- 
noy's De Arte Graphica, with its emphasis on the sister- 
hood of painting and poetry, and perhaps how fondly 
he thought of poetry in terms of rhyme and alliteration. 
The warm Peale sentiment comes through only in the 
framed portrait shown directly over the girl's head, 
assuredly, her father. The rhythmic emphasis is present 
through his early work, though he was soon to learn 
to subordinate it to deeper feeling, subtler harmonies, 
and more direct and natural sentiment. 


Signed, edge of chair, left, *C. Peale Pinx. Londini 1768." 
Canvas, 36x 28. Full length. 

Brown hair. Brown eyes. Pale gray dress, with lilac sash 

and pink underskirt. Red in fire and on carpet. Chair 
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and horse reddish mahogany. Olive-gray wall with yellow 


frames on pictures. 


Bayou Bend Collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston, Texas. 


MAN IN TAHITIAN COSTUME 


SP 151. The Historical Catalogue of Peale’s Collection 
of Paintings (Philadelphia, 1795) lists as No. 75, “Por- 
trait of a man dressed in the manner of an Otaheitan 
Chief Warrior.” The picture is not in the catalogue 
of 1813 or any later date. 


Unlocated. 


OSAGE CHIEF 


SP 152. The Historical Catalogue of the Paintings in 
the Philadelphia Museum, 1813, lists as No. 226 a 
portrait of a “King of the Osage nation of Indians.” 


Unlocated. 


UNKNOWN MAN 
Correction, P&M 1013. 


S 153. This portrait, known only through a description 
and an imperfect illustration, was discovered by the staff 
of the Frick Art Reference Library to be a copy of a 
portrait of William Moyland Lansdale by Bass Otis. 
The reported Peale signature and date cannot therefore 
be genuine. 


Unlocated. 


PLATES 


The illustrations follow a general chronological 
arrangement, with the subject pieces preceding the 
portraits. 

Since some doubtful attributions are included among 
the portraits, signed works and those of which a con- 
temporary record exists are designated by “S.” and 
“C.R.”. Portraits formerly in the gallery of Peale’s 
Museum are indicated by “Mus.” 
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Each legend has two numbers: the first, in bold face 
type, refers to the description of the painting in the 
text; the second to the figure number. 

The name of the owner of each work is given at the 
end of the discussion of each in the text. 

“F. A. R. L.” indicates that the photograph repro- 
duced has been supplied by courtesy of the Frick Art 
Reference Library. 





S 7,1 Still Life with Fruit. c. 1765. 
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S 9,3 Ship. c. 1766. 





S 8, 2 Still Life with Fruit and Flowers. c. 1765. 





S 10, 4 Elisha Restoring to Life the Shunammite’s Son. 
1767. (F.A.R.L.) 
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S 31, 8 Trenton Battlefield. 1779. Detail from Washington, 
1780, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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S 29, 6 Ferry Three Miles below Bristol. 1777 (?). 
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S 30,7 N. W. View of the State House, Philadelphia. En- 
graving by Trenchard after a drawing by Peale. c. 1778- 
1779. 





S 32, 9 Princeton Battlefield. 1779. Detail from Washington, 
1780, Colonial Williamsburg. 
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S 33, 10 Cannon. c. 1779. 


A REPRESENTATION of the FIGURES exhibited and paraded through the Streets of PxitapetpHia, on Saturday, 
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DESCRIPTION 
A STAGE rated on the body of a cart, on which was an elligy of Ge- 
CÀ neral ARNOLD fitting; this was dretfed in regimentals, had two faces, 
emblematical of his traiterons conduct, a mafk in his lett hand, and a letter in 
abalit ftam Belzebub, telling him that he dad done all the mitchicf he could 
ae. nb now he mutt hang himtelr, 

Ar ghe back of the General was a figure of the Devil, dreifed in black robes, 
Anaking a purte of money at tlie generals lett ear, and ia his right hand a pitch- 
Terk, rendy to dive him into hell as the reward due for the many crimes which 
the thiet of gold had made him commit. 

In the front of the Stage and before General Arnold, was placed a large lan- 
thorn of tranfparent paper, with the confequences of his crimes thus delineated, 
Ss on one part, General Arnold on his knees before the Devil, who is pulling 
him into the flames—a label from the General's mouth with these words, My 
dear Sir, I have derved you faithiully ;" to which the Devil replies, *t And FH 
reward vou," On another fide, two ropes from a gallows, interibed, “The 
Traitors reward," And on the front of the lanthorn was wrote the following: 

“MAJOR GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD, late COMMA^ DER of 
the FORT WEST-POINT THE CRIME OF THIS MAN IS HIGH 
TREASON, “He has deferted the important pott WEST-POINT, on Hud. 
fan's River, committed to his charge. by His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, and is gone off to the enemy at New-York. 


of 


He FLEUR RS 

“His defign to have given up this fortrefs to our enemies, has been difco- 
vered by the goodnefs of the Ontnifeient Creator, who has not only prevented 
his carrying it into execution, but. bas thrown into our hands ANDRE, the 
Adiatunt-General of their army, who was detected in the character of a tpv. 

“The treachery of this ungrateful General is held up to public view, for the 
expofition of infamy; and to proclain with jestul acclamation, another in- 
«ote of the interpofirion of bonnteous Providence, 

“The ettigy of this ingrate is therefore hanged (for want of his body) asa 
‘Traitor to his native country, and a Betrayer of the laws of honour.” 


The proceifion began about four o'clock, in the following order: 
Several Gentlemen mounted on horte-back. 
A line of Continental Otlicers, 
Sundry Gentlemen in a line. 
A guard of the City Infantry. 
Just before the cart, drums and fites playing the Rogues March. 
Guards on each tide, 

The precetfion was attended with a numerous concourte of people, who af- 
ter exprefling their abhorence of the ‘Treafon and the Traitor, committed him 
to the dames, and left both the ethgy and the original to fink into athes and 
oblivion. 


Broadside, New York Public Library. 
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> WAS Arnold's vost fir Harry fouvht, 
Arnold neer enter’d in his thought, 

How ends the bargain? let us tee, 

The fort ts fate, as fafe can be, 

is favourite per force mult die, 

His view’s laid bare to ev'rv eve; 

His monev’s gone—and lo! he gains 

One fcoundrcl more for all his pains. 

ANDRE was gen rous, true, and brave, 

And in his room, he buys a knave. 

"lis fure ordain’d, that Arao/d cheats 

All thofe, of courfe, with whom he treats. 

Now let the Deri? tutpeét a bite 

Or Arnold cheats him of his right. 





ee eee 
Ab thers pall ill their children, and say...Arnold!... 
Arnold Ihall be the bur bear of their years, 

Arnold le.viie, treacherous, and ieagued with Satan. 


September 30, 1780. 
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S 34, 11 Arnold and the Devil. 
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S 42, 12 The Arch of Triumph. 1783-1784. C. R. A re- 
construction from descriptions in contemporary newspapers 
and in the artist’s Autobiography, drawn by Lester Hoadley 
Sellers, architect, of Philadelphia. 
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S 45, 13 General Reed at Whitemarsh. c. 1785-1787. C.R. 
Above: sketches for the composition. At right: extant 
fragment of the painting. 








S 47, 15 Spaniels. c. 1785-1795. - 
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S 46, 14 Dogs. c. 1785-1795. 
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S 48, 16 Museum Exposition: Habitat Groups. The Missouri 
Bear Group, c. 1809, after a drawing by T. R. Peale, 
American Philosophical Society. 
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S 51, 17 Country between Wilmington and the Delaware. Engraving after a drawing 
attributed to Peale. 1787. Historical Society of Delaware. 
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EAST VIEW of GRAY'S BERRY. on 


S 52,18 East View of Gray’s Ferry. Engraving 
Trenchard after a drawing by Peale. 1787. New York 
Public Library. 
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S 53, 19 Museum Ticket. c. 1787-1802. University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Annapolis Panorama. Trial neum from the 
1788. Retouched. 


State House tower. 





“Eutaw” (?). 





S 68, 27 View on the Schuylkill. 
attributed to Peale. 


Engraving after a drawing 
New-York Historical Society. 


V. trent, d iew of the State Hloufe $e. a/ ANNAPOLIS 6 (pleni of MARYLAND. 





S 61, 24 State House, Annapolis, Front View. Engraving 
after a drawing by Peale. 1788. 
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S 67, 26 The Schuylkill at Bush Hill. Engraving after a 
drawing attributed to Peale. 1789. New-York Historical 
Society. 
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S 70, 28 Grays Ferry Decorated. Engraving by Trenchard 
after a drawing by Peale. April 20, 1789. Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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S 72, 30 Public Buildings, Philadelphia. Engraving after a 
drawing attributed to Peale. 1789. Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania. 
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S 75, 32A Great Seal of Maryland. The accepted design 
(illustration from C. C. Hall, Great Seal of Maryland). 1793. 


1. 
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S 73, 31 Allegorical Vignette, Columbian Magazine. 
Engraving after a drawing by Peale. 1790. 


S 75, 32B A rejected design. 
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S 78, 33 Improvements in the Common Fireplace. 1796-1797. [1] Front panel and draft. [2] “Broke open” to show 
air chamber. [3] Closed by lifting the hearth. [4] “Chimney for a parlour.” [5] “A kitchen chimney.” 





S 81, 34 Smoke-eater. 1798. S 82, 35 Apotheosis of Washington. Engraving by Edwin 
after a painting by Rembrandt Peale. New York Public 
Library. 
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[1] Palisades. [2] “View up the Hudson." 
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[6] “Stoney Point after having passed it, going up the River.” 
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[7] “The leaving of Verplanks point, sailing up the River.” [8] “Stony-point as you approach it from Haverstraw bay.” 
S 83, 36 Highlands of the Hudson. 1801. 
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[9] “Dunderberg—or Thunder hill, going up the River.” 
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[10] “View of the Passage through the high Lands.” 
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[11] “After passing Anthony-nose. The first appearance of Sugar loaf Hill.” 
S 83, 36 Highlands of the Hudson. 1801. 
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[14] View from West Point looking toward Fort Putnam. 
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[15] “View of West Point from side of the mountain.” 
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[16] "View from the lower end of Newburg down the [17] “Fort Putnam & west point." 
River." 


S 83, 36 Highlands of the Hudson. 1801. 
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[2] Louisiana Tanager. 





[3] Horned Toad. 
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[1] Mountain Quail and Lewis Woodpecker. 
S 97, 39 Illustrations, Journal of Lewis and Clark. 1807. 
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S 109, 41 Belfield and Germantown. 1816-1817. C. R. 
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CR. [1] Belfield. 


S 108, 40 Belfield Garden. 1815-1816. 
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[2] Belfield Lane. By C. W. or James Peale. [3] Belfield Gate. By C. W. or James Peale. 
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S 109, 41 [4-5] Mill near Germantown. By C. W. or James Peale. 
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S 110, 42 Belfield from the Road to Germantown. 1818. S 113, 43 Mill Bank. 1818. (F.A.R.L.) 
C.R. (F.A.R.L.) 





S 114, 44 Sellers Hall. 1818. (F.A.R.L.) 
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S 115, 45 Nathan Sellers at Mill Bank. 1818. (F.A.R.L.) 








S 124, 47 Our Savior Healing the Sick. Engraving by 
Dietrich. The Peale version reversed the composition. 
1821. British Museum. 
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5 126, 48 'The Long Room, Philadelphia Museum. by C. W. 
and T. R. Peale. 1822. C.R. 





A VIEW OF THE GRAND CIVIC ARCH 
Erected in Chesnut street, the Hall of Independence, in honor of the arrival 
of Gen. LA FAYETTE in the City of Philadelphia, on the 28th Sept. 
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The abutments, or spandrils of the Arch, as will be seen by the eut above, on the front were orna- 
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each side the representation of niches, io which placed statues of Liberty, 
Victory, vend Plon haning ech erupts moti cre i pam MES 
Tbe whole was surmounted by au € ‚33 feet from the pavement, and sup 
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S 130, 49 Return of Lafayette. Design by James Peale EE Tide d us ene en MEE ne tad 
fora transparency. 1824. oe Ta camer 


S 131, 50 “Grand Civic Arch.” 1824. C.R. 
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[2] Two Lovers. c. 1767. [3] Laughing Boy. c. 1767. [9] Table Leg. c. 1775-1776. 





[11] Two Men. c. 1775-1776. 





[10] Lady with a Book. c. 1775-1776. 


S 135, 51 Drawings in Diaries. 
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[21] Pond in the Woods. 1778. 


[16] Landscape between Philadelphia and Baltimore (?). 
1778. 





[23] Cannon. 1779. 


[22] General Washington on the Raritan. 1778. 
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[34] View of “Gosses” (?). 1790. 





[24] Cannon. 1779. 


S 135,51 Drawings in Diaries. 
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1817. 


[49] Campus of the College at Georgetown. c. January 1, 
1819. 


[37] Wheel and Buckets, Mastodon Exhumation. 1801. 


[55] Stretcher Bearers. c. 1819. (See S 117.) 


S 135, 51 Drawings in Diaries. 
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[1-2] Johnson and Chase Compositions. February 15, 1772. 
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[17] Fulton’s Collection on the Academy Wall. November 
15, 1807 





[25] Map of Belfield. Ibid. 




















[24] “An Antient Building” at Belfield. July 22, 1810. 


S 136, 52 Drawings in Letters. : 
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A nearer view. Ibid. 
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[26] Tenant House, Belfield, with Roof of the Mansion at 


left. Ibid. 
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Ibid. 


[28] Tenant House, with Roof of Mansion, center. 
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Ibid. 


[29] Belfield Mansion. Garden fence at left. 


S 136, 52 Drawings in Letters. 
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[32] Belfield. View from the barn door . Ibid. 
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[30] Belfield Mansion. Front view. Ibid. 
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[66] New Year’s Transparency, 1824. 
S 136, 52 Drawings in Letters. 
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[2] Seat of John Lardner. [3] Slayter House. 





[4] Miss Swifts. Urged by the ladies to stay overnight, [5] Miss Swift’s. 
Peale gladly accepted, “as I wished to make another 
sketch which would define what was deficient in the 
first, and should have the pleasure of their conversa- 
tion.” (To Rubens Peale, August 23, 1824.) 





[6] Unidentified House. 


S 139, 53 Sketch Book. 1812-1824. 
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[8] Patterson Hartshorn House. [9] Unidentified House. 








[10] Friends’ Asylum. [15] Eagles. 





[20] Figures. [21] Camp Scene. 
S 139, 53 Sketch Book. 1812-1824. 
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[22] Camp Scene. | [25] Horses. 





[26] Mule Riders. 





[27] Wolf Devouring a Lamb. [28] American Jerboa. 


S 139, 53 Sketch Book. 1812-1824. 
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SP 8, 2 John Beale Bordley. 1770. S., C.R. SP 150, 1 Little Girl with a Toy Horse. 1768. S., C.R. 
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SP 58, 3 Hallam as Fidele. 1771. C.R. 
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SP 34, 4 Samuel Eakin. c. 1770. SP 35,4A Mrs. Samuel Eakin. c. 1770. Copy. 


John De Butts. 1770-1771. C.R. SP 51, 6 Mrs. Jonas Green. c. 1770. C.R. 








SP 73, 7 Philip Key. Copy after original of c. 1770-1771. C.R. SP 100, 8 Mrs. Hugh Nelson. c. 1771. 





SP 33, 9 Mrs. John Dixon and Daughter. c. 1770-1775. 
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SP 77, 10A Edward Lloyd Family. 1771. S. C.R. 
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77, 10B Wye House. Edward Lloyd Family, detail. 


SP 6, 11 Elizabeth Benezet. Copy after original of 1772. 
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SP 52, 12 Elihu Hall. 1773. S., C.R. SP 54, 13 Mrs. Elihu Hall. 1773. S., C.R. 


SP 117, 14 Thomas Ringgold, Jr. 1773. C.R. SP 116, 15 Mrs. Thomas Ringgold, Sr. 1773. C.R. 





SP 119, 16 Mrs. Anthony Robinson (?). c. 1775. 
SP 7, 15A Henrietta Maria Bordley. 1773. S. 


SP 66,17 Mrs. Robert Innis. SP 56, 18 Elizabeth and Catherine Hall. 1776. C.R. 





SP 88, 19 Timothy Matlack. SP 142, 20 Thomas Wharton. 1777. (Mus.) 


SP 122, 21 Captain Jacob Shubrick. 1776. C.R. (F.A.R.L.) SP 61, 22 Captain John Harleston. 1776. C.R. 
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SP 7, 23 Major Joseph Bloomfield. 1776. S., C.R. (F.A.R.L.) SP 41, 24 Colonel Benjamin Flower. c. 1781. 


SP 3, 25 Mrs. Francis Bailey. c. 1781-1791. SP 2, 26 Francis Bailey. c. 1781-1791. 





SP 125, 27 Mrs. Thomas Smith. c. 1781. (F.A.R.L.) SP 143,28 Thomas Wharton. c. 1781-1805. (Mus.) 


SP 63, 29 Robert Hazlehurst. 1782. S. SP 147, 30 Thomas Willing. 1782. S. 








SP 107, 31 Self-portrait with Wife and Daughter. 
c. 1782-1785. 





SP 130, 32 Mrs. George Sutton. c. 1783. SP 129, 33 George Sutton. c. 1783. 
122 


SP 144, 34A Mrs. John White. 1783. 


SP 138, 35 General Anthony Wayne. 


c. 1783. (Mus.) 
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SP 67, 36 Mrs. Jonathan Jackson. c. 1784. (Photo, Society 
for the Preservation of New England Antiquities.) 
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SP 97, 37 Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. c. 1784. 





SP 43, 38 Stephen Gano (?). c. 1785-1790. SP 72, 39 Captain James Josiah. 1787. S. 
124 


SP 47, 40 Mrs. Robert Gilmor and Daughters. 1788. S., C.R. SP 46, 41 Robert Gilmor. 1788. S., C.R. 


SP 57, 42 Josias Carvil Hall and Grandfather. 1788. C.R. SP 94, 43 Anthony Morris. c. 1789. (F.A.R.L.) 
125 





SP 81, 44 Mrs. Christopher Lowndes. 1789. C.R. 


SP 114, 46 David Ramsay. c. 1785-1790. SP 110A, 46A Joseph Pilmore. 1787. C.R. 








SP 82, 47 Charles Carroll Maccubbin. 1788. C.R. (F.A.R.L.) 





SP 98, 48 William Littleton Murray. 1790. S., C.R. SP 48, 49 Mary Ann Turbutt Goldsborough. 1790. S., C.R. 
(F.A.R.L.) 
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SP 104,50 Mrs. John Nicholson and Child. 1790. S., C.R. SP 103,51 John Nicholson. 1790. C.R. 


SP 68, 53 Thomas Jefferson. 1791. (Mus.) 





SP 111, 54 Mrs. Charles Peale Polk. 1791. SP 84, 55 Thomas McKean. 1791-1792. 


SP 21, 56 Mrs. John Cox. 1792. S. SP 19, 57 John Cox. 1792. S. 





SP 65, 58 John Strangeways Hutton. c. 1792. (Mus.) SP 95, 59 Phoebe Pemberton Morris. c. 1792. (F.A.R.L.) 


SP 1, 60 John Adlum. c. 1794-1797. SP 95, 61 General Daniel Morgan. c. 1794-1797. 








SP 36, 62 Thomas Elliott and Granddaughter. c. 1796-1797. SP 83, 63 Ferguson Mcllvaine. c. 1796-1806. 





SP 71, 64 Noble Wimberly Jones, c. 1795. (F.A.R.L.) SP 108, 65 Mrs. C. W. Peale (Elizabeth DePeyster). 
131 





SP 30, 66 James W. DePeyster. 1798. S., C.R. 





SP 31, 6/ Mrs. James W. DePeyster. 1798. S, C.R. SP 86, 68 Mrs. John Macpherson. 1799. S. | 
132 


SP 112, 70 Zachariah Poulson. 1800. S. SP 113,69 Mrs. Zachariah Poulson. S. 


SP 89,71 Philip Milledoler. c. 1805. SP 115, 72 Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 1809. C.R. 








SP 4, 73 Joel Barlow. 1807. C.R. (Mus.) SP 96, 74 Mrs. Samuel Morris. c. 1806. C.R. 


SP 127, 75 Andrew Summers, III. c. 1815-1816. SP 128, 76 Mrs. Andrew Summers, III. 1815. C.R. 








SP 11,77 John C. Calhoun. 1818. C.R. (Mus.) 





SP 24, 78 William Harris Crawford. 1818. C.R. (Mus.) SP 110, 79 Raphaelle Peale. 1817. C.R. 
135 


SP 40, 80 Mrs. Christopher FitzSimons. 1820. C.R. SP 39, 81 Christopher FitzSimons. 1816-1820. C.R. 


SP 120, 82 Mrs. John Screven. c. 1820. (F.A.R.L.) SP 146, 83 Elizabeth Alston Williams. 1822. C.R. (F.A.R.L.) 
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SP 10, 84 SP 12, 85 | SP 105, 86 SP 16, 87 
John Cadwalader. Charles Carroll, Barrister. John Page. Samuel Chase. 
c. 1770. CR. c. 1770-1771. C.R. c. 1772. c. 1773. 
í E A 
SP 126, 88 SP 59, 89 SP 78, 90 SP 137, 91 
Mrs. Charles Steuart. Alexander Hamilton. Richard Lloyd. Mrs. George Washington. 
c. 1774. c. 1774-1790. 1776. C.R. 1776. C.R. 





SP 90, 92 SP 91, 93 SP 15, 94 SP 80, 95 


Captain James Montgomery. Mrs. James Montgomery. Colonel Richard Cary. Cornelius Low. 
c. 1776-1777. 1776. c. 1776. (F.A.R.L.) c. 1776. (F.A.R.L.) 





SP 123, 96 SP 9, 97 SP 5, 98 SP 5A, 98A 
Isaac Sidman. Colonel Daniel Brodhead. Burwell Bassett. Colonel George Baylor.. 
c. 1776. c. 1777-1778. 1778. C.R. 
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SP 18, 99 SP 38, 101 SP 44, 102 
Colonel John Cox. Major Benjamin Fishbourn. Captain John Gassaway. 
1778. C.R. 1779. C.R. (F.A.R.L.) 1780. 





SP 23, 100 
Dr. James Craik. c. 1778. C.R. 





SP 145, 104 
SP 101, 103 Mrs. James Wilkinson. c. 1778. C.R. SP 102. 105 SP 139. 106 
Dr. Elisha Newell. EEE ae ; 
21783 Em Francis Nichols. John Webb. 
mM i». c. 1780-1783. c. 1780 -1785. 





SP 37, 107B 


Christian Febiger, reverse. 





E SP 121, 108 SP 28, 109 
Mrs. Thomas Ten Eyck. Mrs. Stephen Decatur, Sr. 


SP 37, 107A 1784. (F.A.R.L.) 1786. C.R. 


Colonel Christian Febiger. 


c. 1781. 





SP 29, 110 SP 109, 112 SP 64, 113 
Stephen Decatur, Jr. SP 85, 111 James Peale. James Hindman. 
1786. C.R. John Macpherson. c. 1787-1792. c. 1790. 1790. C.R. 
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SP 124, 114 SP 25, 115 SP 32, 116 
John Singleton. John Parke Custis. William DePeyster, Jr. 
1790. C.R. 1791. CR. 1791. CR. 





SP 60, 117 William Hammond. c. 1805-1807. 





SP 141, 118 Benjamin West; SP 106, 119 Self-portrait; SP 
69, 120A Edmund Jenings. Three sculptured portrait 
busts in clay, c. 1768, as they appear in the background of 
the Peale Family (P&M, 617, 66), from left to right. 
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SP 69, 120B Edmund Jenings. Portrait by an unknown artist, SP 17, 121 Cicero. Bust in clay, c. 1768, as shown in the 
c. 1776-1783. Virginia Historical Society. background of Peale’s portrait of William Paca (P&M, 
607, 34). 
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SP — 122 George Washington. Portrait bust in the back- SP 136, 123 George Washington. c. 1800. 
ground of Peale's Goldsborough Family (P&M, 308, 201), 
possibly painted from his bust in clay, 1777 (P&M, 902). 
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